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AN INQUffiV SUGGESTED BV PAST POLITICAL CHANGES. 

The state of society is continually changing. This is a truth 
which the history of every age most clearly evinces. Nor have 
its movements trom one change to another, always been pro- 
gressive. Often has the historian invited us to watch its advance- 
ment iiom one step in civilization to another, until we have seen 
some portions of the human race elevated to a highly refined state 
of society ; and then again he has called away our attention, to 
mark the change which a few years or months have made in the 
prospects of a people. Especially are these remarks true of the 
political department of society. Of which fact the history of em- 
pires, kingdoms and repubUcs, is but a confiimadon ; and each (ky 
as it passes, affords some additional ]»'oof either real or in prospect. 
Year after year brings change after change, while ere a century 
rollB away, scarce a vestige of what society was, remains. 

Change indeed we do not always fear ; but when fortune smiles 
upon a nation blessed with wholesome institutions of government, 
must that nation ever become enslaved to lawless passion or tyran- 
nical power ? Philanthropy answers, No, When man is once per- 
mitted to open his eyes upon a land of civil and religious liberty, let 
no gathering cloud obscure his visage, but let the only chai^ be 
onward to a higher and more perfect state of civil oi^anization. 
The spirit of prophecy answers, No ; while it points to a happier 
era,Vhen the reign of liberty and peace shall be universal. The 
American citizen answers, No ; and refuses to believe that our 
bright prospects as a nation will ever be blasted, and that ages to 
come will see any change in our republic, except that we shall be 
more h^rpy, more enlightened, and more prosperous. 

While we are not of that number who prophesy the speedy 
downfall of our republican institutions, we find it interesting to 
inquire what the signs of the times may indicate in regard to our 
national affairs. The result of such an inquiry has been an in- 
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crease of confidence, that liberty will ever be ours ; but at the 
same time, we are not without oui app^hensions. The unhappy 
experience of other nations teaches us that there are, and ever 
wUl be, dangers attending us in rearing the superstructuie of civil 
government ; and while we trust to the |»«valence of correct prin- 
ciples, and the intelligence of our citizens, we know that there are 
elements of power, intellectual and moral about us, which, restrict- 
ed to the narrow hmits imposed upon their action by civil, politi- 
cal, and ecclesiastical institutions, we almost tremble to see uncon- 
fined. These elements rushing up from the depths where they 
have been forages imprisoned, and being no longer restiained, 
show by their incipient movements, that they may rise and rage 
with ungovernable fury. It would indeed be presumption to sup- 
pose that we have already attained to perfection in the principles 
of our government. The short period of our national existence, 
if there were no clearer proof, would seem to contradict such an 
idea. Nor should we think it strange that discoiuagements have 
arisen to dishearten the zealous statesman, not so much fmrn the 
multi{^city of evils, as from the fact that when those which once 
threatened us have disappeared, others have unexpectedly arisen. 
We might have foreseen this state of thirds, if we bad been wont 
to reflect upon the constitutional elements of society. By some, 
indeed, it was foreseen. Even when our union was first estab- 
U^ed, there were those who well understood that govermneat 
founded uptMi any pinciples, and especially upon popular princi- 
{des, would not at once find its equihbiium : and it is not strange 
that we, throwing all our influence upon one side, should find 
ourselves borne far beyond the limits which our sober judgments 
would prescribe. 

Beyond the limits of constitutional authority and legal restraint, 
some imagine that we have aheady passed ; and, indeed, we think 
it well for some high-minded pohticians, who cry "all is well," 
and exult in the "triumphs of true frinciples," to inquire what 
these true {^ncijdes are. If the policy pursued in one instance, 
is in some respects defective, must we of course conclude that 
wisdom directs to the opposite extreme ? If the union of church 
and state has always resulted in the unwarrantable exercise of 
power, must we on this account reject all rehgious principles, and 
expect men in the discha^e of civil duties to be governed only by 
an imaginary jainciple of honor ? If aristocracies have always been 
foimd to be more or less oppressive to the subjects of such govern- 
ments, are we to infer that the hberties of die people cannot be 
secured, except by the introduction of ultra-democratic princi|Je8? 
Is this the way by which we arrive at our conclusions in regard 
to the true theory of government ? Yet it must be admitted that the 
spirit alluded to in these inquiries, is oiten made to determine our 
course of action. We have heard of oppsession. We have seen 
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it Operating as the cause of moral degradation throughout the 
world. We have felt its weight imposed upon us by our mother 
country when We were deprived by her of the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty, and when, Imving fled to this western wil- 
derness, she still pursued us and demanded obedience to her laws. 
Hence it is that we shun not so much oppression itself, as the 
forms under which it once existed ; and while we abhor the name 
of slavery, we feai not its approach, if upon it be inscribed the 
pdnciples of democracy. But whether we do or do not regard 
the spread of democratical principles as indicative of future good, 
let us not regard them as the security of free institutions, nor be 
unmindful that they also have exerted their influence in effecting 
the downfall of civil liberty. 

But while we forget not the dangers which beset us, we hope 
well for the prosperity of our republic. We have already inti- 
mated that the indications of prophecy, — the spirit and intolli- 
gence of oui citizens, forbid discouragement. We might add alao, 
the power of religious truth, which Ues at the foundation of every 
well regulated system of government. But religion, if its calls 
are unheeded, (the very source of our fears,) avails nothing ; and 
there is no neied of arguments or essays, to convince any rational 
mind that it only can secure our peace and prosperity. It is some 
encouragement then to know that pro{diecy wanants us in the 
belief, that the influence of reUgion will make triumphant the jwin- 
cifdes of our government ; and that our citizens will never become 
so reckless of moral obUgatioD, as to abandon the interests of the 
country. 

In regard to the predictions of prophecy, we shall not attempt to 
specify the time when they shall be fulfilled. Suffice it to say, 
that in the belief generally entertained, that a day is coming 
when the reign of liberty and peace ^tah be universal, we find 
ground for encouragement. The advancement of society to such 
a state must be gradual, and it will attain to its ultimate perfec- 
tion only by slow and steady movements. But although these 
movements are slow, the belief is becoming more and more preva- 
lent, that the darkness of corrupt principles, political as well as 
mcoal, is receding before the dawn of intelligence and correct 
[ublic sentiment. If this belief is well founded, and if the prin- 
ciples of our government are to regulate the whole of civil socie- 
ty, — a fact which American citizens will not call in question, — ^is 
it presumption to suppose that the same principles wiU jhtxIuco 
order and harmony in the institutions of our own country ? We 
do not mean here to intimate that all governments will be the 
same in form as our own, nor are we strenuous in maintainii^ 
that ours is not destined to undei^o some important changes ; but 
if its fundamental principles are not correct, whence shall we de- 
rive those which aie ? Prom discoveries yet to be made in poUti- 
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cal science ? Cherish not such expectations. Our Biatesmen wish 
for no other princifdes than those which have been adopted as the 
basis of our government. All they wish is to see these made to 
regtilate our systems of policy, and rules of action. The experi- 
ence of ages tells us that there are no others so congenial to the 
sp«rit of hberty, and so essential to the existence of free institu- 
tions. If then they fail to accomplish what we expect of them 
among a people enlightened by a wide diffusion of knowledge, 
and governed by intelligent and virtuous sentiments, how can we 
expect that the institutions of a well oi^amzed society will ever 
be enjoyed by nations sunk in ignorance, and blinded by supei^ 
stition ? Must we then abandon all hope ? No ; the decree has 
gone forth, and will not be revoked, that the reign of anarchy shall 
not long endure ; and we trust that it will first come to an end in 
this land, where civil and religious hberty sheds forth her benign 
influence. May we not even predict that such a period is near at 
hand. There never has been a time when the political prospects 
of nations p«Y>mised more than at present ; and where are brighter 
prospects than are presented in republican America ? 

The spirit and intelligence of our citizens have been suggested 
as another source of encourfigement in regard to our country. But 
we expect that to some minds at least, this may appear questiona- 
ble. Nor is this strange. Accustomed as we have been to asso- 
ciate with the name of Puritan all that is virtuous and praisewor- 
thy, — with the mention of revolutionary heroes, a magnanimity 
and nobleness of character almost worthy of adoration, we have 
imagined that our progenitors were all governed by the same no- 
ble pinciples, and hence have concluded that our citizens have 
departed from the spirit of their boasted ancestry. If this conclu- 
sion is in some respects correct, we still claim that there has been 
a manifest imjotiveraent in the state of society while our institu- 
tions have been maturing. We would not suggest any considera- 
tion which might tend to lessen our respect for past generations. 
It is oui boast that we have sprung from such a venerable stock. 
But if a slight examination, rather than the adoption of the pre- 
vailing opinion, does not mislead us, we no where find in the 
whole history of our country more refinement, more inteUigence, 
or |Hiblic sentiments more correct, than exists at the jwesent day. 
The crude manners and customs which once prevailed, althoi^h 
they mark an age of admirable simpUcity, we would not wish to 
see reinstated amor^ us. If also it is said that we are losii^ our 
character as an intelligent peo|de which we Once possessed, ask 
any one who has had the experience of half a century, and he 
will tell you that the standard of education has been greatly ele- 
vated since his recollection. He, who was once considered a pm^ 
ficient in learning if he had advanced farther than the elementary 
}xinci[des of knowledge, must now be made acquainted with the 
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great transactions of history, the phenomena of nature, and the 
results of scientific research. This remark is perhaps more appli- 
cable to a New England community, than to the settlements of 
the West But it is questionable to our minds, whether adran- 
tages for intellectual ciiltUTe are not enjoyed even there superior 
to those which were aflforded to the firat settlers of the country. 
The colleges and seminaries of learning established in the West, 
have not required the lapse of almost a century to give them re- 
spectabihty and character. While yet in their infancy, they have 
assumed the standing of institutions in which many great minds 
are deeply schooled in literature and science, soon to come forth 
the defenders of constitutional Uberty, and the almoners of the na- 
tion. If too these advantages are not appreciated by the crowds 
of ignorant and superstitious immigranUi who people those great 
valleys, is it unreasonable to expect that their sons will rise up and 
claim a peiticipatioa with us in (he j^vileges of intelhgent and 
virtuous citizens ? Such an inference may be drawn, we think, 
from some of the older settlements of the West. Owing to 
peculiar circumstances, there has often been an apparent neglect 
of education and other means of impx>vement. These, how- 
ever, contrary perhaps to what we might naturally expect, have 
generally found firm supporters among the benevolent of another 



Again, the alarming pievalence of vicf, the occasional clamors 
of a mob, and the cry of disunion so oflen repeated, may also 
have impvesed some with the idea that the spirit of our ancestry 
has departed from us. It is not strange, however, that &om the 
multijjicity of interests, and the popular form of our government, 
difficulties have arisen, which should seem to war against the 
principles of free institutions. But if the hour should ever come, 
when it was to be decided whether our government should be 
longer supported, can we beheve that those who are now politi- 
cally opposed to each other, would be so insensible to the inter- 
ests of every individual section of the country, — so ignorant of the 
value of our republic, as not to foi^t those sectional jealousies 
which DOW divide the nation, and rallyii^ about the baimer of 
hberty, aid in strengthenit^ the fabric of our national union ? 

If any still entertain doubts respectii^ the perpetuity of our free 
institutionB, we beheve that they have mistaken the age ia which 
they live. To our minds, these few con^derations, and others 
which might be offered, have given an increase of confidence. 

K. 
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THE GRAVE OF WAYNE. 

Roll high thy wave, Erie — thjr hoarae-sounding surge 

Ab it fliriouBly breaks on ihy ahore, 
Ora narrior's spirit is pealing the dirge, 

For he Bleeps in the sound of its roar. 

And oft the dark Indian, as wary he'll tread 
Thy hills 'neath the moon's sinking light, 

Will think of his name, but lemembered with dread, 
And sfatink in the shadows of night. 

For Btroitg was his arm the fierce aavage to quell, 

When murder and rapine and waste. 
Were heard in the sound of the terrible yell, 

That came on the rush of the blssL 

But long undisturbed was the hero's repose. 

Till the thuoder of war o'er thy billon, 
Wm echoed along, and the sound as it rose. 

Woke the warrior's shade titiai its pillow. 

Then bright in the cloud that hung o'er the wave 

With the laurel that Peiry would gsin. 
Was victory seen, and the garland she gave, 

To be wreathed by the epint of Wayne. 

And never was laurel lound manlier brow, 

By a manlier spirit entwined j 
'Tvrill flourish while Erie's proud waters shall flow, 

While shores shall the wide ocean bind. 

But in vun is the patriot's pilgrimage there. 

To break on the rest of the brave. 
Or the earth that enwraps him bedew with a tear, 

Or a wild flower bear from bis grave. 

No low bending willow weeps over the spot. 

No moss-covered stone, where be lies, 
Tells ofhim on whose memory lives not a blot, 

And whose fame is enrolled in the skies. 

Then swell thy wave, Erie ! thj hoarse -sounding nirge, 

As it furiously breaks on thy shore. 
Of a warrior's spirit is pealing the dirge, 

For he sleeps in the sound of its roar. 
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A TALE OF MY LANDLORD. 

It was some time post noon, when I came in view of a onaU 
settlement or village, situated on one of the tributary streams to 
the Arkansas river, in the northern part of the territory of the 
same name, 'f^e fall was far advanced, and the rays of an au- 
tumnal sun, fell with much brilliancy for the season on the irte^ 
ular cluster of huts, that, from all appearances, had been tempo- 
rarily erected at the junction of two pubhc roads, which lead from 
different parts of the country to the " landing place" of the stream, 
whence Uie prxluce was conveyed to the river at a considerable 
distance. The dwellings were almost entirely constructed of logs, 
and covered with rived boards, which are there called "slabs," 
and which are secured by wooden pins in the place of nails. 

On the angular point made by the meeting of the roads, stood 
a two story mansion, much more spacious than the habitations 
around it. It was built partly of sawn timber, and partly of the 
same materials with tlie others. To its exterior work had been 
given the gray hue of age, by the patterings of many storms, and 
time seemed to have been by no means sparing in his ravages. 
On the gable end swung by one hinge, which was formed {Tom 
the sole of a cast off shoe, the Eiiutter of a window ; and the chim- 
ney was braced up nearly to an erect posture by numerous props 
and boards. That pert of the mansion constructed of sawn timr 
ber contained a hall, about sixteen by twenty feet, which also 
served for a dinit^-room and bar^txim ; and a loft or second story, 
which was gained by a foot ladder. Adjacent to this was the bed- 
room, of not more than eight feet in width. In either end was a 
contrivance for a bedstead, made by first inserting between the 
Ic^ a ^ort pole, which formed, with the comer of the room, the 
base of a triangle ; upon this were placed the ends of two others, 
parallel, eztendiug quite across the width of the room, and there 
restii^ upon a cross-bar supported by two empty barrels. Upon 
these parallels were laid pieces of board, which were covered with 
bufiGilo skins. A couple of blankets, and two pieces of cloth, 
which I [vesume were intended for sheets, completed the bed and 
bedding. On the side of the wall nearly opposite the door, hung 
what was once a small looking-glass ; but now not more than half 
could be seen, and a great portion of that could be seen through. 
This glass, two stools, which were also used, as occasion required, 
in the hall, and a table, was the furniture of the room. 

This stately mansion was the lodging of strangers, who might 
chance to pass that way, and the resort of the settlers, wheie, the 
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day's toil being o'er, they sought for amusement or mirfti, accord- 
ing to the state of their purses or their credit A few steps off in 
front of the street, or I should rather say the road-door, stood a tail 
forest oak that cast its deep broad shade over the dwelling and 
yard during the warm season of summer, and held suspended ftom 
one of its botighs the sign of the inn — a laige red buffalo, though 
I ^ould scarcely have distinguished it from a donkey in one of his 
frolicsome moods, had I not been jveviously informed of the 
name of the tavern. 

The trees were now in a great measure stripped of their foliage, 
and this gorgeous sign hung full in open view, and was swung to 
and fro by the breeze as it whistled by. As I aj^iroached the 
miuision and obtained a more distinct view of what was passing, 
I saw ten or twelve villagers collected beneath it, and fix)m their 
frequent starings and apparent remarks, which seemed to be an- 
swered by an elderly little man, measuring near five and a half 
from head to foot, who stood leaning against the dooi^post, his 
huge wool hat stuck upon the side of his head, concealing one eye 
and nearly half of his face, and drawing at a reed pipe stem, lull 
ax feet in length, I was led to conjecture it was some new inven- 
tion which had taken the place of the " Big Bufialoe," so particu- 
larly described by my landlord at my last evening's loidgings. But 
I was afterwards informed, that it was only an improvement on 
the old sign which had been blown down a few nights since. 
My arrivat at once silenced every voice ; instantly every eye was 
rivetted on me, and the whole crowd gazed viith mixed surjaise, 
so seldom is the visage of a stranger, who has the bearir^ of a 
friend, seen in those drear and picturesque wilds. While the set- 
tlers crowded closer together and stared more eagerly as they 
gained a nearer view of my figure and trappings, seeming much in 
doubt whether they beheld a fnend or foe, the landlord ceased his 
puffing, and, as the wrinkles that could be seen lengthening and 
contracting in every direction over his small, peak«l, and ema- 
ciated phiz, told too well his inward joy, made an advance, or at 
least attempted it, to give me a gracious welcome. At his move- 
ment I alighted, but had not more than turned about to offer him 
my hand, when I saw him rising from the ground, where it 
seemed he had by accident taken rather an uneasy seat. For in 
the overflow of his heart with kindness, so eager was he to give a 
generous welcome to a travelii^ stranger, that, foi^tting the 
round door block, he made a misstep, and, the block rolling, had 
met the sad misfortune of caUing forth a loud, yet half-stifled 
burst of laughter fiom the crowd, and with the still more sad 
calamity of utterly demolishing both pipe and pipe-stem. But, 
however, he was a man of too much ^unk, as he expressed him- 
self, to be jostled by such trifles ; — and" luckily too for myself, 
since 1 could scarcely restrain me from joining in with the good 
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natmed settlers, he was soon erect ; and with a smile still flaying 
over his features, he extended his hand, to give me a most gracious 
reception. He then called upon James, whom I presumed was 
his eldest bom, to take care of my horse, and he conducted me 
into the hall. Ai\er making necessary inquiries concerning lodg- 
ings, etc., my landlord was next desirous of knowing from what 
part of the country I had come,' — but particularly, " how for I was 
bound," — and "how long I expected to put up in these parts." 
And when I answered that my native place was in the east, that 
my intention of visiting " these parts" was to become acttuainted 
with the country and the manners of the people, but more particu- 
larly for my health, that this was as far as I expected to go, and 
I ^lould remain here several days to rest myself and luvse, a smile 
again curled his lip, and his broad grin, as he responded, " ah ! lo- 
tted," and in the kindest tone asked if 1 would not smoke, opened 
the inlet to a hideous cavity well set with rows of decaying 
stumps. I consented to smoke, and he took from the wail, where 
they were stuck into the chink of the ceiling, two new reed pipe- 
stems of the same lei^h with the one which he had the mLsfoi^ 
tune to break. After fumbling for some time in the deepest depths 
of his huge coat pockets, he sdso fwoduced a couple of pipes and a 
twist of tobacco, the true American, and then his long jack knife. 
In a few moments our pipes were loaded and lighted, when, draw- 
ing our chairs up for the better enjoyment of a view trf the coun- 
try, we set to with good wills. The crowd now formed nearly 
a semi-circle around the door, leaning and yawrung on each other's 
(Mulders, still gazing on my then so important self, and making 
their whispering remarks and strange conjectures. 

But believe not, gentle reader, that it was either because so 
smaU a dwarf, I had the boldness to venture into those dangerous 
woods, (a because, like a giant, I seemed to be roving the coun- 
try : No ; if many of you coukl now behold me in full equip- 
ment — such as is generally worn by travelers to our western re- 
gions beyond the Mississippi — I doubt iwt, but that you would 
gaze with as much interest as then did my new and untuttwed 
friends. There I sat full at ease, enjoying their admiration, dressed 
in a pair of jack-boots reaching to the knee, with spurs well set 
and large, my coat of the hunting fa^on, and girt round the 
waist by a broad black leathern belt, in which were ' a brace of 
pstols on each side, and also to the left side was attached a l^^e 
bowie knife, near fifteen inches in length. In addition to this, 
that I may tell you my complete armor, there lay by my side on 
the floor my holsters, each charged with a lai^e hwseman's pis- 
tol, and in my bosom might have been found a twelve inch dirk, 
and also anotfier brace of pistols in the breast pockets of my coat. 
Over this coat, 1 wore another of oil-cloth, and of nearly the same 
fashion, to protect me fiom the rain ; a large tarpaulin North 
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Easter was the covering of my head. Now think it not strange 
that a person thus guised should be seen travehi^ in the Union. 
Through the countries adjoining Texas, as well as through that 
region itself, this or somethii^ similar to it, is the common travel- 
ing dress. The bowie knife is always worn, axtd frequently the 
loi^ knife. My equipment it is true, was somewhat more exten- 
sive than is commonly seen in the more eastern and southern 
countries, but this was rendered necessary by the state of that 
section of the country throi^h which I was journeying. It was 
just beyond the main ridge of the Ozark mountains. The settle- 
ments are " few and far between," sometimes forty miles apart 
The road, often nothing more than a small and indiscernible path, 
leads now orer lai^ hills and through deep ravines, and again 
winds its way along the base of some rocky mountains. In trav- 
eling htaa one inhabited ^t to another, you are almost contin- 
ually buried in the deep wilderness — the tall oaks waving and 
sigtung in the breeze above you — the thick underbrush sometimes 
enlivened with squirrels — here and there in the distance the nim- 
ble fawn breakii^ the monotony — and you are left again, for 
miles together, to whistle to the playful breeze, or muse alone on 
the wild beauty of nature, until the .echoing of a savage yell, oi 
the sight of a wandering woodsman, and very frequently of one 
of the roving members of Murrels' clan, when your safety depends 
entirely upon the strength you outwardly exhibit, arouse you to 
a sense of your situation. But to return to our landlord. 

I was engaged m3rself in beholding the many gestures and mo- 
tions of the crowd, as my landlord seemed to be much of a taciturn 
disposition, or at least, not inclined to talk and smoke at the same 
time. We had smoked for some minutes in silence, when the 
wind giving the sign board another swing, it attracteid my land- 
lord's thoughts, which seemed to be assuming quite a gloomy cast, 
ruminating doubtless, over the rather painfiil bruise received from 
his fall ; for now and then as he blew away the thick folds of 
anoke that circled roimd his nose, he would lean himself to one 
side and, giving a rub, would mutter in a rumbling tone, " a pretty 
hard jolt that." After looking a moment with great earnestness 
upon his new sign, he cleared away the anoke and thus grumbled, 
as if with the intention of being partly heard : — " A pretty good 
piece that for these woods — just getting it up when you came— 
a fine sort of a fellow that Jackey Spriggs." Again he was silent. 
Again we smoked on apace until my landlord once moie roused 
himself, and, turning about, asked how I liked it. After giving 
my opinion, I inquired who might be the artist. " Ob I B^my's 
son," he replied — " lives just over the way — he's a right ingenous 
fellow ; but he thinks more about carving than painting, because 
he's got no paint — ^we'II go over and see him if you are agreed ; 
he's just fini^ed a bufialo." "No taint a bu&lo," intetrupted 
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ooe fixan the crowd, which had by this time neariy otbicmim 
their surprise, "for he told me himself dat he was gwine to make 
old Squash's poney." " Well, now by dad's old baskets," shouted 
another, "dais not so, for daddy said he was gwine to give him a 
half pint o' whiskey for't, when he stuck a long tail lo it, (ot a 
pctur for Betty's mule." 

At this I could restrain my^lf no longer, and bursting into a 
laii^h, only heightened the dispute, for, like Paddy a courting, they 
alwa3r8 think to be laughed at is the highest praise. In noticing 
their dispute, I suffered my pipe to become quite extinct, and 
knocking the a^es out, gave my landlord warning that he was in 
the same predicament. He invited me to fill up, when I propooed 
if he had more wieldy stems that we should walk, and view the 
settlement ; while at the same time we would enjoy a smoke. 
The stems were soon joocured, by making one answer for two, 
and, having doffed my belt, to be more free, and [daced it in a 
closet in one comer of the roc»n, which was the cnily spot under 
lock and key in the dwelling, where sundry articles of more than 
common value were stowed, we filled our |»pes and started on our 
walk, my landlord not forgetting his twist of tobacco, and a coal 
of &ie by which we might hght anew when out. We took the 
road to the west, in order to view the mountain scenery, in which 
directicn lay a considerable ridge of the Ozark range. When we 
had proceeded on our walk near a hundred paces, my landlord 
pj^ted to a neat two story log house, situatoi about a hundred 
yards back fit>m the road, in the midst of a thick oak grove. ' The 
yard in front, which was very extensive, was cleanly swept. 
This he told me was the readence of the young artist's father and 
&inity. There too, he gently insinuated, live two very pretty 
gifla, the belles of the neighborhood — the Misses 8|Mri^8 — and 
dien warmly pressed me to conclude to remain for a short time, 
and go over to a quilting at piper John Lane's, about six miles t^, 
on the next Satiuday night. To this I replied, that I had fixed 
no definite time to return. Then, for encouragement, he gave 
me a description of all the quiltings, weddings, balls, and com- 
i^uckings, which had taken place within the last two years ; but 
which I will not here relate, but let them have their i«:oper place. 
Thus conversing on the manners of the people, the situation and 
fertility of the country, we soon grew quite intimate and interested 
in each other, and appeared as if two kindred spirits had met,— 
both lovers of the wild and beautiful. Nothing passed unnoticed, 
aud there was nothing seen, of which I had not a full description. 
After a walk of thirty or forty minutes from Mr. Spriggs' dwell- 
it^, we came to a bend of the road, which, when passed, brought 
us in full view of the broad expanse of a ptaine. The long grass 
had assumed the harrest hue, and waving in the fresh breeze, 
tbt^ solUy sighed as it swept alot% its last breathings dying away 
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in the distance through the thick forest, amidst the nistlit^ of the 
dead leaves as they lay upon the trees, (xtiduced a sensation 
which it would be impossible to describe. It was such, that 
those who have once experienced it, I am sure can never tbrget. 
The [wairie, from appearance, was near three miles in breadth. 
Beyond it, and also on its northern boundary, at a considerable 
distance, was the ridge of mountains, to which I have before 
alluded ; but towards the south, it extended and widened as (ai 
as the eye could reach. Just on the other side, at the foot of a 
ffluall hiUock, I perceived the s[Hial wreaths of smoke issuing from 
a close clump of trees, and diffusing itself in every direction. 
That, my landlord informed me, was the habitation of old Squash, 
a chief of an Indian tribe that roved through that port of the 
countjry, but seldom ever passed the piairie, except to sell their 
skins, and purchase "red-eye." We stood for some time musing 
on the prospect, each employed with his own thoughts, as we 
wanderell in imagination over the jucturesque scenery. At length 
I was awakened from my revery, by the voice of my landlord, 
who called me to observe the setting sun. During the time we 
had thus stood gazing on the scene, myself engaged in noticing a 
numerous dock of birds towards the north, he had been obscured 
by a dense cloud, that lowered a little above the horizon, but just 
at this moment, ere his final adieu to surrounding nature, he burst 
suddenly through the thick folds that seemed to envelop him, and 
shed a lustre and beauty over the view, that far surpassed any 
thing of the kind I had ever witnessed. He was settii^ behind 
the smoke ftom Squash's cabin, which had now become quite 
dense, and the charm which he threw around, as his rays, stn^- 
gUng through the smoky fc%, glanced upon the waving prairie, 
and tinged the deep shaded forest, in some places, far within, with 
its golden hues rendered more resplendent by the gloom into which 
they were thrown, the most vivid imagination of him that has 
never ei^yed such, can scarcely conceive. The first and sudden 
view of the far extending prairie was to the eye a most luxurious 
feast, but this filled the soul with raptures. Ye who have gazed 
upon a sunset at sea, when a hght fr^ moved upon the waters, 
can form some idea of the emotions a sunset Uke this inspires. 
Motionless we stood, our eyes fixed upon the sight, and our 
thoughts roving throtigh the regi<H>s of the sunlit ether, until the 
great orb had receded from our vision, and the brilliant tints were 
softened down into the gray cast of twilight. 

As we turned from the spot, and directed our footsteps towards 
the settlement, a deep sigh rolled from the bosom of my c<«npao- 
ion, and, with his eyes turned upon the ground, as he wiped 
away a tear that was trickling down his haggard cheek, he mut- 
tered in a low voice, that seemed almost to stifle his breathii^, 
" What tender recollections, — yes, dearer to me than hapisness 
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itself, — does that sight call to mind." Again be sighed, and his 
convulsing sobs drew from his guest not merely a tew of Bynip»< 
thy, but sigh called unto sigh, and my bosom heaved the thioes 
of love-brought anguish ; when he thus again proceeded : " Ah ! 
young friend, the time has been when I was as you are ; (hm% I 
could rove my native wilds for pleasure, and when the dews of 
evening gathered thick, there was my father's sjdendid niaii«<Ht 
where I could resort, and where 1 could find protection irom the 
chilly night winds that blow over the Scottish highlands. There 
loo I had my downy couch, with every thing that heart could 
wish, where I could slumber in luxury, and dream the dreams of 
idleness, youth and bhss. Wealth I looked upon as a plaything, 
and as for condition, I could wish none higher. My friends were 
numerous ; my gay disposition made me joyous, and the tender 
affection of a female bt^om was not wanting to cheer and glad- 
den when listless melancholy would sometimes cloud my bn>v ; 
and in the high Hush of spirits U> make my hours pass, hlce time 
spent within the retreats of a paradise. But ah ! how changed 
since those happy days !" 

Here the heavy sobbii^s of his bosmn choked his utterance, 
and we walked on in silence. As I saw him dry the tears that 
filled his sunken eyes, with a tattered black silk handkerchief, 
which from aj^iearance had well nigh served its last duty — and 
when I reflected upon his first appearance, and the impression I 
had received, i could not but inwardly exclaim, with astonidi- 
ment, how h^its alter nature 1 Buried in a wilderness, and sur- 
. rounded by the most ignorant of beii^, apathy had by degrees 
clenched her deadening claws upon the vitals of his soul, and it 
was only such stimulants as these that could break its grasp, and 
bring frath the true nature of the man. I had at first disonned 
that he was in some degree a lover of the wild and picturesque, 
and of snne -education, but was far from conjecturii^ that he had 
ever possessed such feelings. As the words which be had ^ken 
rufdiml thioi^h my mind, and I contrasted his present condition 
with what it must once have been, my ctuiosity was highly ex* 
cited, and I was unable to restrain myself from making an inquiry 
about die manner of his life, touching as was the circumstance. 
When I brake the silence, by asking some indirect questions cotH 
cemii^ the cause and maimer of his leaving his own country and 
fixing his abode in these dreary regicHis, he seemed perfectly col- 
lected, and rephed that the story of bis hfe was short and easily 
told, thot^ he had never seen the person before to whom he 
wished to coouounicate it. 

He was a native of Scotland ; he then related. His father was 
one of the wealthiest landholders in his section of the coimtry. 
When young he was placed in Edinburgh at school, his father 
having intended him for the ministry ; but fond of drawing, and 
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neariy the sole master of his time, he there neglected his studies, 
end did but little else than rove through the adjacent country. 
When he had remained in Edinburgh near two years, firom fre- 
quent exposure at night, he was taken sick, and compelled to re- 
turn home. By the assiduous attention of a kind parent he was 
soon restored, and afterwards pavsecuted his studies at home un- 
der a private instructor for about four years. At the exiaration of 
this time, an uncle and several fiiends were about to undertake a 
voyage to America. The pride of the whole family, he could not 
be suffered to miss the enjoyment ; and by their persiia^on hia 
indulgent guardian consented to part with him. Here he sighed 
deejJy — " And alas ! poor old man, have I thus laden your age 
with sorrow, and retunied your kindness with grief and misery !" 
His utterance ceased, and he wiped away the tear of repentance. 
After a short interval, he thus continued — " When I arrived in 
America, I had just completed my eighteenth year. Buoyant of 
spirits, and of a roving dispostion, I soon tote myself from my 
friertd, who intended residing for some time in the city of New 
York, and started on a journey to the west, in order to see the 
country and the North American Indians, of whom I had heard 
BO much, in my native land. When I had gone as far as Nash- 
ville, Tenn. by public conveyance, I piucl^sed a horse, that I 
m^t take my leisure durii^ the rest of the way. After two 
days' stay, I left Nashville, in company with two men, whrnn 
from their a^q)earance I took to be gentlemen, and fellow travel- 
ers. We so<m arrived, without accident, at Memjdus. By this 
time, as boon companions, we had become quite intimate. After 
tea the. card table was on the floor, and we sat down, as I then 
thought, like jovial friends. I was a tyro at the game, but by my 
Cfflnpenions' assistance was soon ^tabled to handle my cards with 
coosidenble dexterity. At first we {dayed for amusrauent, but 
som to add interest we staked our small wagers. In the begin- 
ning I was constant winner, but ere long the scene was chan^d, 
and, becoming more and more escited, I continued joying, un- 
conscious of the characters of the men with whom I was dealing, 
until I threw my last crown upon the table. Soon that was gone, 
and my companions refused to play. I told them it was my last, 
and they must either play or return it. SurjHised at its beiiig my 
last, they returned it, with assurances that I should have an oppor- 
tunity of gaining the rest of what I had lost on the succeeding 
evening. 

" I rose from the table and sought my host, with the intention 
of leaving the place immediately. It was just dawning, and I 
found no one awake but the old hostler. By a present of my 
loiife, I obtained from him my horse^ and a paomise of his silence, 
in regard to my leaving, and found to my astonidiment that the 
men with whom I had played had just left, and had taken tlw 
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road we came. At &Bt I determiiied to take the same road, and 
seek my firiend in New York, but wounded pride Euid mortified dis- 
gust checked my course ; and without knowing or caring whither 
I went, I turned toward the north, and about noon I met with a 
company of settlers, who were going beyond the Mississippi. 
With these I joined ; and here at last I wandered some fifteen 
years since, to drag out my life in obscurity." 

He finished, and we walked on in sileoce. In a few minutes 
we reached the settlement, which was alive with its inhabitants, 
who had just returned from their labor hi the fields. Many were 
lounging about the door, waitii^ for their evening dram-— they 
were my landlord's regular customers. He soon 8up|died their 
wants, &om a lai^e jug. Our supper was waitii^, and we sat 
down to a lai^e baked opossum, warm com bread, and milk. Af- 
ter feasting most plenteously, we resumed our pipes. 

A dear Wer (^ hunting, I had aooa made an agreement wj^ 
"Jemes," my landlord's son, Xhat we diould take a hunt on the 
next evenii^. Alter another pipe with my landlord, I retired to 
rest on the pliant couch in the adjacent room, that I have already 
described, with my holsters wrapped in my cloak for a pillow. 

TiATOB. 
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Alag ! haw glide our fleeting yean awiy, 
Postumim; dot will piety delsy 
The wrinkleil (tirrowa of advancing age. 
And Death's invincLble, remorselesB rage; 
Though with three hecstombs you daily Btrive 
To moTfi Itern Hades' god to lei jou llv«. 

TityuB uid tri-fnrmed Geryon are confined. 
Where Aoberon'* ud walera darkly wind ; 
Which all moat pav, wbo are of mortal birth. 
And live upon the bounty of the earth, 
Whether they're kingi, and neac the regal crown, 
Or poor and lowly a« the rustic clown. 

Vainly wo keep aloof from bloody war 
And the hoaiBe Hadriatic'a broken roar ; 
Vainly through autumn fear the chilling blait : 
Cocytua' dark, dull river must be paised; 
We must behold the wicked Danian tacfl. 
And Siayphiu, who«e toil majr ncTor owse. 
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Vm, tbou miut lesTe the eaith, thy houae snd wi[«, 
WboBB pleHing graces cbe«r thj weary life, 
Aod of these treo», which by thy culture bloom, 
Not one ghall follow to the lileDt tomb 
Il> short-lived nuuter, hutening ihilher, rave 
The monrnfiil cypress bending o'er thy grave. 

Then shall thiae heir, fiv worthier of thy wine, 
Drink the rich jaiee of the decabion vine. 
Which th<m heaeath a hundred keys dosi store ; 
Piofiue, he'll wet thy tetaellated Sow 
Of costly stone, with wine of richer ta»te, 
Thau ever yet a pontilTe banquet graced. 



POEHS, BT WILLIAM THOMPSON BACON. 

To thoee who consider the mighty influeuce wliich poetry ex- 
erts oa national character, the question, " What shall be the pop- 
ular poetry of the age V is one of infinite importance. The muse, 
though long since freed from the shackles of heathen mythol<^y, 
has been clogged by an tmion with degraded human nature. 
There have been poets gifted with gigantic powers, who have so 
misspent their energies, Eind misimproved their knowledge, that 
their genius but " leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind." How 
melancholy the contemplation of talents perverted, and influence 
misused ! We diall not dwell upon the awful responsibility which 
rests on him, who, having poisoned the fountains of literatiuc, 
then bids the eager populace to slake their thirst. 

" Among the suddest in the den of woe, 
Thou sBw'sthim aaddesl, 'nH>ng the damned, most damijed." 

Yet such poets have lived, whose writings have been too well 
suited to the popular taste, which they have tended so much 
to vitiate and degrade. So artfully have they interwoven .false 
sentiments with pretty verse, that the heart imbibes the one as 
eagerly as the ear drinks in the other. True, they often portray 
with a master hand the passions of our nature — no very mom ex- 
hibition — yet they as often mingle their infidel {^losophy with 
their poetry, or array vice in the garb of virtue. In this they ex- 
ercise consummate skill-; so that the unwary are often seduced by 
them from virtue, and made familiar with vicious or licentious 
thoughts. Indeed, the subjects of many writers of this class, both 
prose and poetical, ate gratifying to the baser feelii^s of the heart ; 
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and hence men axe easily enticed al<Hig the flowery path, thU 
leads to the sepulchre wMch is " filled with all maoDer of un- 
deanness." The amount of immonU. poetry in the English lai>- 
guage now extant, is truly appalling ; the flood-^ates have been 
opened, and few can stem the torrent of corruption. 

The great moral poets, Milton, Young, and Pollok, have ex- 
erted themselves to raise the muses £iom their degradation. Tbey 
have shown that the highest sublimity and beauty are accom- 
panied by the deepest-toned morahty ; yet their poems are not 
read by the mass of the peojJe. These are pleased with the 
lighter style of composition, where the muse tnps gaily on ; and 
hence we must have poetry which is light, beautiful, and moral. 
But where can this be found? In natiue. It breathes in all 
around us ; and he who copies nature best, will give the poetry 
we need. Pure i^iilosophy must be combined with poetry ; right 
ni(»al sentiments must mingle with the flowing verae ; and thia 
must be done withal in a style so simple and beautiful as to reach 
tmd captivate the heart. The holy effusions of Cowper, the natu- 
ral loveliness of Wordsworth, must supplant the song of the infi- 
del and the bacchanal. Minds untrammeled by philosophical 
speculations — souls that are ahve to the beauties o£ nature, and 
that reverence nature's God — these must turn the current of popu- 
lar feeling, purify the popular taste, and elevate the standard i^ 
poetic literature. As the merits of the school of nature are be- 
ginning to be acknowledged, it is important to observe what stand 
modem and especially American poets will take. A great revo- 
lution is nigh at band ; a bloodless strife, yet one whose result 
may be no less disastrous to the morals of the people, than the 
invasion of an enemy might be to their possessions. In ^is cm- 
test each poet is a man of influence ; and it is a serious question 
whether he will enlist in the cause of tiuth or of error. Whether 
he will court 

" The muse, that hdA and sicklj wones the ear 
Of love, or chanting loud in nindy rhyme 
Of fkbled hero, ravei ihrough gaudy tale 
Not oTeriraught with Benaa ;" 

or, whether bursting from the enthralment of false lAilosophy, 
he will dare 

" To strike the lyre, but aeldom struck, to notes 
Harmon iouB with the morning atara, and pore 
Ag those by sainted bardn and angels sung. 
Which wake the echoes of eternity." 

With such reflections, we sat down to a perusal of the Poems 
of William Thompson Bacon. Many reviews of this neat little 
volume have already appeared ; but as the authw is a graduate of 
this Institution, we feel called upon to add one to the number. 
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We have seen no notices of the vorb with which we can entirely 
agree ; siHne, pertiaps, are exorbitant in their praise ; othen, cer- 
tainly, are unjust in their censure. With the latter we have no 
patience. It is easy to detect the faults of a young writer, and 
to expose them to ridicule ; but is it not iUiberal ? Such whole- 
sale censures, however, have their use ; they show that there is 
some merit in a hook, from which they take such pains to hunt 
out imperfections. We sliall attempt to exin«s6 our o]Mnioa of 
these ' Poems,' with candor. The author is not witfiout his 
faults. In many instances his metre is bad ; and his words are 
sometimes ill-chosen ; yet he seems to ns to have been betrayed 
into a carelessness of repression, in his anxiety for the thought ; 
to have foigotten the "cura verhorum" in the "aoUeHudo rerum," 
In confirmation of this remark, we need only refer to the rich po- 
etic diction with which some of his poems abound. With a few of 
his ' occasional pieces' our readers are already familiar, having seen 
them in this periodical. " Parmy Willoughby," and " Pen and 
Ink," were never favorites with us ; though their style is playful 
and somewhat humorous, yet we should judge that they were per- 
petrated when the author felt in a rhyming mood. Mr. Bbcmi has 
chosen Wordsworth for his model ; he could not have made a bet- 
ter selection, nor would the ' poet of nature' have been ashamed 
of his disciple in his day. Yet while these ' Poems' exhibit much 
of that deUcate perception of the beauties of nature, — that purity 
of thought, — that refinement of philosophy for which Wwdsworth 
is celebrated, they are not free &om the errors of that poet. The 
too frequent repetition of the conjunction ' and' is an error, which 
is most observable in the poem entitled, the "Influence of Nar 
ture." Take this passage : 

** And grealneH sits upon him naturallj '. 
And goodness — when the bad wotld is slint out, 
And Tinue— when the heart liveB in JlHilf, 
And sweetaesB — when its sweet stretme are oil free : 
And woman gives him her warm heart la keep. 
And children climb his knee and lisp his name, 
And widows call down blessings on Lie head, 
And arphans steep hia ashes in their tears, 
And be is that bright being Heaven deeigned." — (p. IIB.) 

Here the author has gone to work as if he were making out a 
bill, each item of which must be prefaced with a ' ditto ;' — ' and' is 
repeated no less than nine times in as many lines. This is bad 
taste ; those fine thoughts would have been much better expressed, 
if in some lines a dash had been substituted for the coiyunctiwi. 

When we saw the jaece entitled " The Dream," the remem- 
brance of Byron's dream at once suggested itself, and we trembled 
for our author ; fcff, notwithstanding his modest ' note,' he is thus 
broi^ht into a hazardous comparison. Byron has dreamed so 
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well, that few can dare to f<^ov in his track ; and hmoe we al- 
moet wish "queen Mab," had never disturbed onr author's slum- 
bers. Yet his dream is beautiful ; — ^forgetting Byron, it is ex- 
quisite. Witness the following passage, which diows that Mr. 
Bacon possesses fine descriptire powers. 

" He took ■ be^ar's Mndali, scrip, and itaff', 
And tamed him to the silence of the hllti, 
The old ma^iGcent mounlaini, where the (bre«t>, 
Slumbering Ibr age* in the snliludea. 
Their lightninf -scorch 'd, primeval branches threw 
Upward in man; a fold, and the gra; rocks 
Gigantic aa the Iragmenta ofa world, 
Frown'd in their silent masaivenees, and the cataract 
Shook with its anthem the deep wildemesa." — (p. 106.) 

And this: 

And oftiimeB in his Bolitude would come 

The voice of waters, and ihcy would leap up 

Sparkling and clear amid the dells and steeps 

Of his own natiie mountaina, and their voices 

Would seem »o like realities, that otl 

The Btill Bod whispers of that exquisite 

And passionate love of beauly, might be heard 

Echoing through all the chambers of his heart." — (p. 107.) 

We cannot concur in the charge of egotion, which so many 
have heaped upon the author. True, the |«oQoun ' I' is not un- 
common in this book ; yet it occurs most in soliloquies, which 
are in many instances, the best form in which the author's senti- 
ments could be expressed. Nor do we suppose that all these first 
persons refer to Mr. Bacon ; but that the reader is often to be the 
'I,' and use the language furnished by the poet No one, surely, 
who has read the author's preface, can accuse him of ostentation. 
Nor are Ms repetitions at all general ; and some of them are very 
beautilul. Read the following stanzas, from the " Lesson of Life." 

" 'Tis very strange, 'tia very strange. 
The fane teg of our early years. 
Despite of chance, despite of change. 
Can thus melt maahood into tears ! 

" 'Tie very strange, the simplest things. 

No matter what they were, we loved. 

Are those the memory eageiest brings. 

And those the last lobe removed." 

We cannot speak particularly of each of these productions ; 
much less can we quote from them all ; yet we must say that he 
who reads the stanzas " To a Little Boy," will not be satisfied 
till he has committed them to memory. " Thanatos" is superior 
to "Athanatos," though both are meritorious. In the fonner the 
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author has laken a joat view of man and of his destiny, in which 
he pictures with too ipuch truth the crimes and iHuiishment of the 
miser, the oppressor, and the blasphemer. After contemplating the 
ravages of the fell Destroyer, induced by man's tran^ression, he 
concludes with this beautiful prayer. It is filled with such revei^ 
ence and humility, that it must open the fountains of feeling in 
every heart. 

" Father, and God '. 
Thou didst Bpread out them heavens ; thou didat set 
The itan upoQ their thronee, the rolling orba, 
And central worlds, and Byeteme, that on high 
Do chant Ehy praiseB. Thou didst deigo to taahion 
This planet where we dwell, pve il its form, 
Its poetry of action, and its life ; 
Thou didst spread round it all its lorelinera, 
Thou gavest the flowers their time, the winds their soft 
And gentle avocation, and the streams, 
Thou gaveM them their increase, the floods their charge, 
The rocking ocean iti aolemuity : 
O, blast it not. Almighty !" 
Hitherto it may have been supposed that Mr. Bacon excels in 
bemitiful and delicate description ; but the " Vision of War," his 
best piece, shows that he can dive into the depths of the soiil and 
rouse the fiercer passions. We aie not extravagant in our jwaise, 
when we say that the book is worth its price, for the sake of this 
{Mece. We regret that our limits prohibit us from copying it en- 
tire ; we shall give one or two extracts, however, which will de- 
termine the reader to purchase the volume at once. 
" 'Twae a field of blood, 
A battle iield, where Carnage rioted. 
And War went thundering on his iron car, 
GriDdiDg its damning wheels on bones, and skulls. 
And corses gashed — the red wounds spouting yet 
The heart's blood freshly, and the upturned eje 
Quivering beneath the vengeance." 
His description of Hannib^, which follows, shows that he has no 
mean conception of the character of that niilitary prodigy. 
" I saw him walk 
The ocean like a god, and when he aat 
His armies on the shores of ItaJj, 
The land shook to receive him. He strode on 
As if the earth were hia, and he a thing 
Superior to the elements. The storms 
Elanced by the Almighty on hie breasl. 
He seemed to take up and hurl back again. 
Daring their worst. He laid his hand upon 
The icy regions of eternal frost. 
The old and mighty barriers of Nature, 
And, like a bauble in an infant's band. 
They crumbled and lei him pass them I- 
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The preface informs us that " these Poems are the result of leis- 
ure at College ;" we hope that others may imiMt>Te their leisure as 
well ; and that hereafter, the author will not be satisfied with de- 
voting his leisure only to the department of Poetry, In enteiii^ 
upon an almost untrodden field, he has displayed an independence 
which the pubho must apfsove. He will be sustained in an effort 
to purify the fountain of the Muses from the corruption with which 
it has been tainted, and to restore to Helicon its beauty and its ver- 
dure. In the poem entitled " The Influence of Nature," the authcv 
thus apostrophizes philosophy. 

" Plulosophj ', that other Dune tot thought — 
And iriMloni, vrhen thai thQii|;ht m purified — 
And faolineM, when God hath unction ed it — 
How ahall we, ia lhe*e dim and twilight times. 
Approach thy fbuol and drink at thy pure Mnan .'" 

We will answer the question ; let him lead and we will foUow. 



LINES *T>i>REi»D TO niB, wno, TttASscaRDins tbb vocthnb* or M^mour.T, 

THAT WOMEII HIVE NO SOULS, KirBBMID k BIUB* THAT THET BATE BO 

HEARTS, AND AfFBALEn TO HiMBLr Ai AH laaTAHCB IN roinr. 

Thoc haat no heart ! Then tell me why 
That heanng breast and hnnud eye, 
That languid nnile aod halr-bi«alfaed aigh. 
To puichau which 'twere gain to die.' 

Thou haat no hcBTt.' Then what cui light 
Those kindling chums k> heavenly hright, 
That dazzle the rapt votary'a light, 
Yet lap his aouI in soft delight? 

Thou halt no heart P Ab'. aa; not lo, 
For world* — if true — 1 would not know. 
That underneath those hills of soon 
U never felt ifiection's glow. 



Thou hast no heart ? Vet hearts there 
That roll and nirge like wave* of sea, 

And wUI ihroaghoBt Eternity. 


Thou Jwl a heaH. 
To claim again iu n 
Oh : ahare with mit 
Through joyful life 


And ahould It com< 
LQtive home, 
le ita iiiture doom, 

lo quiet tomb. 
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SEA SKETCHES. 

(COm'INDED.) 

THE CHASE. 

" Sons, brolhen, hnibandi.all 
Who ever gaxed with IbndlieM on the Tonna 
Which grew up nilh you round the aame Ereiide, 
Sland forth ! be men ! repel an impioui foe, 
Impious and false, a light yet cruel race, 
Who laugh awBj alt virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeda of murder." CoUridge. 

" Farewell to tliee, Amsterdam \ thou old-fashioned city of 
canals, [apes and seTen-story houses !" Such was my exclama- 
tion as I leaped on board the canal boat, about to join the ship at 
New Dieppe. 

Ridicule, fui' thou wilt, the lazy ^nokit:^ Mynheer and his 
square-sided daughters, {heaven bless their full-moon faces,) I 
love them after all. I love the kind heart and open brow, where 
truth writes its name. I love the nonchalance with which they 
thrust aside the ills that torture life, and the simple-hearted smile 
returned in gratitude for its blessings. The old fat burgomaster 
nodding in his chair, with eyes half closed, legs half crossed, and 
pipe hSf tumblii^ from his mouth, while the smoke once in 
fifteen minutes curls stealthily out from the lips as if afraid of 
arousing the old gentleman ; the right plump bui^omaster, I say, 
who is too lazy to think of the past and present, and who would 
deem it downright heresy to pry into the future, fills my eye as 
the personification of independent happiness. It was therefore 
with no little reluctance that I tore myself away fix>m this antique 
city, i^ain to toss for sixty or seventy days upon the sohtary 
ocean; not to mention a pretty little damsel, five feet by four, 
who delayed my departtu^ at least one day, and concerning whom 
I might pass a whole night in discoursing, did I deem it [wudent, 
my leading fnend, to trust thee. 

The third day after leaving Amsterdam, I was at sea, bound for 
Cuba. Nothing transpired worthy of note for the first fifty days 
of our passage, with the exception of a single event, which, as it 
may serve as a proper introduction to the subject of this sketch, 
shall be mentioned. It was on one of those empurpled mornings 
which the tropical sun so often ushers in with all his pageantry, 
while gUding along with our sails all filled by a stiff trade wind, 
that I discovered on the weather-quarter a black rakish lookii^ 
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craft, rtmning down with the intention, apparently, of intereept- 
ji^ our course. At the time of which I ■write, the soutfiem wa- 
ters were infested with gangs of the most desperate and blood- 
thirsty pirates which history has ever yet mentioned. War also 
was existing between the Spaniards and Patriots of South Ameri- 
ca, and privateers were consequently abroad for the destruction of 
the enemy's Ediips. The new sail, beii^ to windward, had every 
advantage over us, and could therefore either bear down with a 
more Sowing sheet, or haul her wind should i^e wish to avoid us. 
In less than three hours after we first saw her she was abeam of 
us about two miles distant, and ptived to be a low brig of nearly 
two hundred tons well anned. All on boaid of course were 
somewhat alarmed at the approach of the new viator, and espe- 
cially when changing suddenly her course, she kept along directly 
abeam. 

' A inrate — a pirate,' was heard from every mouth ; and finm 
the cs^tain to the cabin boy, there was not one aboard who did 
not wuh himself safely moored in Matanzas. 

Things remained thus until noon, when the brig again altered 
her course and steered directly for us. Within an hour she shot 
beautifully across our bows, and firii^ a lee gun, her conmiander 
hailed the ship, and ordered Captain N. to heave to, that he might 
board us. This was soon done, and the result was, that after an 
anxious half hour had elapsed, durii^ which time Captain N. and 
myself had been cabined with the lieutenant of the brig, we were 
very pohtely informed that we might jwoceed on our course, the 
officer annoimcing himself, as he departed, to be Lieut. ••*, of 
the Columbian gun brig L'Elsperance. He had at first mistaken 
ns for a Spanish vessel, and aAerwards delayed ruiming down, as 
we looked not unlike a sloop of war. - 

It was on the third morning after this occurrence, that we made 
the west end of Piwto Rico. Captain N. had just gone below to 
breakfast, when, taking up the spy glass, I discovered in the Mona 
Passage two tapering masts, scarcely visible, close under a high 
jotting bluff. 

' Here is a pirate indeed,' I cried ; ' on deck quick, Captain, f<H- 
you will find this fellow to be no scarecrow of a man-of-war.' 
Captain N. was immediately on deck, and upon a second observa- 
tion, he noticed that the vessel was hoisting her foresail, and be- 
fore he could look the third time, she had every thing set, comii^ 
out from under the land to meet us. 

' This looks suspicious,' said he, ' to lie at one moment stowed 
away hke a spider, with nothing to be seen, and then, within five 
minutes, to be in full chase after a stranger. Curse the fellow ! 
I am afiiaid that we shall not find it such easy work to get rid of 
him as we did of the brig the other day. What say you, Charles ! 
suppose this craft should prove to be a pirate, will you fight him ? 
at (hall we heave to and quietly suffer him to cut our throats !' 
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' As to fightii^,' I readied, ' iittke can be dooe in that way, tor 
our whole annament consists of only one four-pounder, two mn»> 
kets, one cutlass and my fowling i»ece ; a soiry army indeed 
against the force which that fellow doubtless musters. But I can 
tell you one thii^, Captain R, it is no harder to die by a cannon 
ball or boai'ding |Nke, than by beii^ strung up to the yard-ann 
and choking to death by d^rees, w by tuving our windpipes 
unskilfully opened by these quack doctors. For one then I say, 
get clear if we can, but if tlw worst c<Hne8 to the wtn^, why, 
fight them.' 

The true chatscter of the suspicious vessel was soon ascertain- 
ed, for, not being able to outsail us, she fell astern into our wake, 
at the distance of less than half a mile, and discovering her error 
iu not having cut us off at once, she fired a lee gun and hrasted 
the Spanish flag. Of this we took no notice. Another lee gun 
WBS fired, and the American flag nm up. This was also suffered 
to pass uimoticed. The third gun came from the windward 
double-shotted, and as the smoke rolled away, the black fiag with 
Death's head and cross bones was seen flying at the mainsail peak. 

The vessel was a snakish looking craft, schooner rigged, yet 
aoe of the most beautiful I had ever seen. Gvery part of her 
disjdayed the most perfect symmetry, and the long raking masts 
t^iered gradually away almost to a mathematical point Evety 
thing below the sails was as black as paint could make it, afibrd- 
ii^ a striking contrast with the two long lines of white foam that 
widened off from either bow. Her deck was filled with men, in 
the centre of whom, as the great weapon both of offensdve and de- 
fensive operations, was mounted a huge brass thirty-two-pounder, 
turning on a pivot. This ' long tom ' was polished to the highest 
degree, and seemed to fling hack in disdain the bright sun-beams 
as they fell upon it. 

A council of war was immediately held, in which, each one 
having spoken, it was decided first to make every effort to escape, 
and if that did not succeed, to fight until not one of us remained. 
No time was to be lost, for though we could hold good our distance 
while the present breeze lasted, yetj should the wind die away, 
the pirate, being smaller than ourselves, could easily sweep up to 
us. Besides, his big gun was talking every few minutes, sending 
its shot all around us, one of which had already been so impohte 
as to come sfdintering through the round house, passing between 
Captain N. and myself in its way over the lee bulwarks. The 
sails were immediately wet* fiom the sky-sails to the spanker ; 
logs of wood were painted black, and thrust out through tiie port- 
holes in imitation of guns, and all the old pieces of iron which 
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could be fonnd were tied up in bundles for lai^rage. The mtu- 
kets and fowling piece were loaded, the bayonets b«ing taken frmi 
lbs fonnw and affixed to the ends of two long poles, to serve as 
boarding pkea. Such wss our f<»ee. Permit me, reader, onc« 
more to enumerate it. Fourteen men ; one four-pmmder, with 
not a boll to fit it, and with only fire pouiuls of powder; ten 
wooden guns ; two muskets ; one fowUi^ [aece ; one cuUass, and 
two long poles with bayonets attached to them. 

'Cook,' said I, going forward to the camboose, 'fill all yonr 
coppers with water, and heat it as soon as possible.' 

' Lorry, massa Chariee, what for you gwang to do with so much 
hot water?' 

' I will tell you, cook, what I want of it You and the stew- 
aid most get up (»te of the water casks and brw it into two equal 
parts, each making a large tub. Should the pirates attempt to 
boozd us with their boats, do you fill theae tubs with hot water, 
end when the devils come alof^side, just tip the water over their 
heads, and see how they will relish a. good scalding.' 

' Kyii, massa Charles, guess dey will link dat rader a waim te- 
cepshum.' 

PocT fellow .' these treie his last words, for a shot, glancing 
from the mainmast, struck him in the head, killii^ him instantly. 

Never was I more proud of my Yankee countrymen than duiii^ 
that terrible day. Unarmed, defenseless, the shot dying around 
and across our vessel, with death directly before us, and that too 
a violent one, and one of our number stretched lifeless at onr feet ; 
it was enough to da^ every &ce with consternation. Bnt not a 
veftige of fear could be traced in a sii^le countenance o[ oar httle 
band. Every heart and hand was nerved for the contest, while 
ttie firm and determined step with which each moved from spot 
to spot, diowed that a noble reaoluticm, and not feelings of deqwr, 
was at woA in each man's bosom. 

Short as has been my life, I have many times been brought 
into extreme peril, and more than once have been called to look 
deatfi in the &oe, bat never did I fed as I did during that chase. 
"Tis not an easy tiang to summoa up our manliness and reacdve 
to die :-~to tram|4e down thoes high hopes o£ the future, whieh 
lave hithrato incited end sustained us : — to behold o«r InrighteM 
dreuns, like bubbles, dashed to nought by a Ti<4rait hand : — to 
tear away the warm and burning thoughts of home and fiiends, 
which cluster around the heart, and isolate one's self upim Um 
edge of the grave : — to gather up all the past into a minute, and 
gai» upon it with our last tearful look, mid then fling forwaid the 
vision into eternity, that we may anticip^e our reception there :— 
it is not sn easy thing, I say, to die. We can read, and even 
think of death, without emotion, if he be far away ; but whra we 
listrai to the hollow tread of his step leaking around us, aad'hear 
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the weapon hissiag by as it hnrries to slay our fellow, and fed 
that we may be the next victim, there is not a soul but thinks 
quickly, and not a heart which does not beat as if it would tear 
itself noro die bosom. And yet, whatever these undefinabte feel- 
ings may be, they are not fear : they are somettiing nobler, hoher, 
which, while they send the life-tdood nisfaii^ throi^h every vein 
with the lightning's speed, bid the soul act, and aid it in action. 
This is the hour when true courage sils royally upon its throne ; 
it is now that noble deeds are done, to which the finger of history 
loves to point. 

Throughout the day we kept the interval between us and the 
pirate about the same. We had perhaps gained on him a little ; 
but after the sun went down, the breeze slackened, and aooa died 
away nearly to a calm, not however until night had shut in for 
our protection. Every light on board, including that of the bin- 
nacle, was extinguished, and the helmsman ccMnmanded to steer 
the ship by the stars. The night wore slowly away, each one in 
turn catching a i^ort n^ at his post upon deck, for no one was 
permitted to go b^w, as an attack m^ht at every moment be 
expected &om the boats of the schooner. 

I had stretched myself upon one of the seats in the stem boat, 
with my head resting upon the taffinil as a pillow, not to sleep, £<x 
that was impossible, but to think of home, and to throw off for a 
moment the heavy weight that was cruslnng my heart. It was 
so still around, that the very silence seemed opfiressive. I had 
lain but a few moments, when I thought I heard something that 
resembled the sj^aah of an oar, and rising &om my seat, threw a 
hasty glance over the bows of the boat. What a sight met my 
eyes ! there was a large boat filled with men, at least thirty in 
number, all armed with cutlasses and }Hstols, while by the side of 
each lay a boarding [oke. Fortunately for me, I was not observr 
ed, and clearing with a single bound the sides of the boat and the 
taffiail, I sprung upon deck, and shouted with a voice that rung 
like thunder on the air, ' Pirates alongside ! [arates ako^side !' 

The alarm s{Hread through the ship, and every one in a second 
was ready to repel the enemy. The pirates perceiving that they 
were discovered, opened the attack wi^ pistols, and upon the very 
first fire disabled three of our little band ; yet we yielded not an 
inch, but, shoulder to shoukler, stood ready to die in defense of 
the vessel. The muskets and fowling pece were brought down 
to a level with the rail, sure death to the first two heads that a|>- 
peared above it. 

' Board the d — d Yankees, my boys, and cut their cowardly 
thimts, and then for the plunder,' came £eom the commander «^ 
the boat, shewing by hjs correct use of the language that he was 
either an Englishman or American. ' 

'Not so ettBily done,' said the green hand to me ; 'dam the 
buggers, I'll ^il the biead-baEJcet of some of them, I know.' 
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'DetMnuned hoverer as ve wen, sll oar reriatance would bars 
been in vain, had not the stewaid interfered. Fire of the pimtei 
bad at last gained a footing in the main chains, and the fint two 
had ahnost as soon fallen back dead into the boat, Irom the uner- 
ring file of our muskets. There was no time to reload, and in a 
moment the other three were over the rail and on deck, in close 
gr^)|de with the c^tain and two of the men. A groan behind 
and in the chains, told me that the slaughter was going oa, and 
the next moment the aecond mate fell ctead in the lee-scuppen. 
For a minute or two it was the clash of steel, oaths, groans, 
when suddenly a loud sj^ash was heard, and alnioet at the SMne 
moment those of the pirates who were in the boat were observed 
to shove off, with the most horrible imjsecationa. The stewaid 
it seemed had, at Uie beginning of the contest, filled the tubs with 
boiling water, and unobsenred by the {nrates, had dashed it full 
into their feces. Blinded and convulsed with pain, they cotdd do 
aotfaiAg, and their only mfety was in a letnaL Six who were 
left on deck sowi fell, literally cut to pieces, not howevrar without 
having slain two of our number. As the batde closed, a kind 
pnmdence, as if in pity, sent a stiff land breeze, and in a few 
minutes we wese moving rapidly alcsig, secure, at least fw the 
[resent, from further dai^er. 

When the day dawned ottr foe was discovered about -three 
miles aslem, and as the land breeze was dyii^ away, and cons»- 
guendy very light, he had two boats attwhed to the schooner, 
rowing ahead to quicken his speed. In consequence of this as- 
sistance the [Oiate gained rapidly upon us, and when the sun arose, 
only a quarter of a mile separated us. The abot were again flying 
bat, canrying away a large part of our mizen-topmast, and s^in- 
tering the main~yard-arm. Our sails were comjdetely ri^ed, yet 
fortunately no one was injured. Pcepeiadtms were again made 
{or boarding, and two boats were this time sent, both filled with 
meiL On they came, with their pikes and cudasses gleaming in 
the morning son. It was now a dead calm, and there we lay with 
DO means of defense compared with that of our enemy, unable to 
move a sii^e inch, and a bloody set of men within a quarter of a 
mile, msddraied by their former ill success, rowing up [fl^pared 
to wreak upon us their vengeance by every imaginable tortore. 
The fifteen minutes which elapsed after the boats left the schoo 
nst were to us a pedod oi the most intense agony. We knew 
th^ we must die, and that too by inches, unless that ovemiling 
Power, " widiout whose notice not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground," should interfere fbr our rescue. The parting hand was 
taken by all, no distinctions now existing between the officers 
and crew. A letter, previously prepared by the captain, stating 
our situation, was placed in a bottle, which, with its mouth se- 
curely sealed, was commiUed to the ocean, to tell our iate to those 
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wh(»n we loved at home. Many a prayer was offered by hearts 
that never prayed before, and eyes which had never wept were 
DOW filled with teats. Each prayed for himself, but wept for 
ethers ; wept, that this little buid of huiest-hearted men idioubl 
fidl like' ^eep before the murderous knives of their destroyers. 

'I woxild not wi^ my dear shipmates,' said Captain N., 'to go 
bdbre tbe bar of my God, as I expect in a few minutes to Ao, 
with my hands mmecessarily stained with the blood of my fellow 
beii^, but I hold self-preservation to be the great first law o( our 
n^ure ; and although to all human ^:^)eaiances we must die, even 
if we slMuld succeed in destroying thrice our number (^ the ene- 
my, yet we will endeavor to nd &e world of some of these mon- 
tten.' 

According to directions then given by him, four barrels were 
placed on the quarts deck and covered with boards, upon which 
tempraary jdatform the little four-pounder was lifted by all hands, 
knded to the muzzle with pieces of iron. The object of this was 
to raise tbe gun above the rail, for the pirates being astern, it 
could not be directed towards them through the port holes in the 
ades oi the vessel. Captain N. aimed the gun himself, not point- 
ing it directly at the bents, but at a spot about twenty rods instant 
from the ship, with the intention of discharging the piece when 
the boats covered that spot. The pinung was poured on, and in 
breathless anxiety we awaited the enemy's approach. 

Suddenly a gleam of hope flashed across every countenance. 
In the eastern board was observed a dark ripple skirting the hori- 
aoo, a sure evidence that tbe sea breeze was setting in. If the 
wind reached us before the ship was boarded, we were safe. 
The pirates also observed the indications of the rising breeze, and 
therefcwe plied their oais with all their strength. 

' Stand by with your matchrope,' said Cq^do N. widiout mov- 
ing his eye fltwi the rai^e of the gun, 'and the very second Ilift 
my hand do you fire.' 

Almost inunediately the signal was given and the gun dis- 
chai^;ed. Unerringly did those iron messengers of destmotiwi do 
their work. Oae boat was completely shattered to pieces, and as 
for as we could judge at least twenty sunk into a bloody grave. 
Those in the.odier were ajqiarently uninjured, but were obliged 
to stop and rescue their drowning companions. This delay saved 
us ; for before the enemy were again psepared for the attack the 
sails beiuitifully stretched themselves to the full under the first 
blast of the sea breeze which had reached us, and the noble ship 
careening over with the pressure, as if bowing in defiance to the 
fiends, immediately shot away from the danger. Never did the air 
ring with nine more hearty cheers than then arose from tbe quarts 
deck of the Java. The change was electrical ; and the revolutioo 
of feelii^ in every bosom was legibly written on the countenance. 
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Some danced, and some, aoKHig whom was our captain, even wept 
for joy, and many were the long yama aod jokes told on that day. 
Still Wfl were not entirely free from danger j for although we migfat 
hope that the [urate thus bwffled and w^Jtened would abaikloD Uie 
chaae, yet he m^ht also resolTe upon being rereoged for our f^ 
sirtance and puimie us even to our destined haven. 

Elatly in the morning we had obMrved a nil on the weather 
bow, but so iax distant that her hull eould not be distioguiahed. 
AAer the breeze had taktti ua we soon gained uptm her, md by 
noon had c<Hne up abeem. She nored to be the Fieoeh brig 
L'Amicitie ban. Havre bound to Vera Cruz, with two hundred 
passengers on board. 

' Ah ! Monmeur,' said her c^itain in bKriien Elngliflb, ' if yon 
be von honest man vill you please tell me vat for dat veasel fim 
ao many guns at you ?' 

We re^ed that it was a piatical schooner. 

'MonDieuI vtm farate djd you aay } Ah,8acrel I esteem you 
von very grand man to esc^ie so very findy. Itxfomieat, oh BAod* 
sieur, vat shall I do ? my vessel is von slow sailer, and de d— -d 
pirate vill catch us and kilt us aU. Ob Monswr, vill you be 80> 
so-such a good man as to keep vid me a leetle while I' 

To this request we knew not what to re{dy. The brig, as the 
et^Main said, was a dull sailer, and if we kept company we should 
be obliged to Morten sail and thus again be exposed to our old 
enemy. On the other band we could not endure the thought of 
deserting so many of our fellow beings in a moment of extreme 
dffljger, and yet if we remained with them we could not defend 
ourselves, much less another vessel. We however took in some 
of our light sails and kept with the brig for nearly an hour. 
Finding however that the pirate gained rapidly upon us, only (me 
alternative remained, and that was to crowd all sail and leave 
the brig to the po^tection of Providence, unless indeed we were 
willing to remain like men boctnd hand and foot to be cfq>tured. 
The commander of the brig therefore was advised to alter his 
course and steer in a northerly direction, as the j»rate, beit^ so 
eager to secure us as the larger vessel and to repay us for our in- 
civility to his men, might l^ve the brig unmolested. The light 
sails being again set we parted, and parted too for ever. Sadly did 
we mistake as to the probable movements of the ptr^e, for imme- 
diately upon our separation he hauled his wind and steered for the 
brig. 

Gladly would I here close my sketch and if possible dash the 
darkest oblivion across the bitter recollection of that hour. But 
it can never be effaced from my memory : it has haunted me by 
day and by night, and even now, though many years have inter- 
vened, as I recall it more vividly before my mind hot scalding 
tears are gatlvKing. 

n,s,t,..dDi. Google 
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Th« brig was soon overtaken. For a fev mcanents diere was 
a desperate conflict ; yaid-ann was locked in yaid-ann, and a 
cloud of smoke soon enwrapped them both in one deadly embisce. 
The Java was hove to that we mig^t leam the result of the battle. 
Soon the £rii^ ceased and as the smoke rolled away, what a sight 
was presented ! Not a spar of the brig was standing, while her 
decks were crowded with fiends dealu^ every where the blows 
of death. The victims were soon dispatched and one after an- 
other thrown into the ocean. The schooner had lost her foremast 
which now lay alongside, and disengaging herself frcon the brig 
she lay to at a short distance fiom her. The work of ]dunder 
went on. Thrice the boats went to the brig and returned. Once 
more too they returned, but not now laden with gold and silver 
spoils. One was filled with the pirates ; the other— oh God, must 
I write it !■ — ^with the wives and daughters of the slaughtered dead. 
******* 

Four yeais after these events a piiate was executed in oae of 
our la^e cities, who stated, before his death, that about the time 
to whi^ this sketch refers he was master of a schooner which 
ciqitured, among other prises, a French brig ficom which several 
young females were taken and carried to a jAace of rendezvous in 
Cnba, and there, after having suffered for two months the most 
horrid degradation, were at last all destroyed by poison. Beyond 
all doubt these were the ill-&ted ones of the L'Amicitie. 



UHE8 WBITTEM IN A LADV'8 ALBUM. 

What though the tm of honor bind mjr m>uI 

To her, whom taodeier tiea may loon control, 

Shkll firiendihip droop, and the too lelfiih muse, 

When Hturiet tuks, the colder lay reran ? 

Ab the bright god who heKTea'a high arch idonu, 

niumeg the evth, and while he shines yet boms ; 

While spvUing geini, in eaatom courts, unite 

Transparent lustre with their milder light ; 

8a loT« iti burning radiance still displays. 

While friendabip sbiiieB with leai consuming nys. 

Let him, whose soul by friendship ne'er was Gred, 

Whose heart the love of virtue ne'er inspired, 

In liatlesa apathy neglected live, 

Nor know the sweets which hallowed love can give ; 

Bnt grant me, gracious Heaven, these gifts moat dear, 

The mutaal smile, the sympathetic tesr; 

Let lOTG to life afford ita hearenly lest. 

And "breathe its raptnres through my thrilling bnwt." 
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And tbnu whoM generoDi mhid can condoacand, 
Nor wound your pride, to call four poet, friend, 
Deem not the heart's spoataneouB wish loo fiee. 
Which cleimi remembraoce when removed from thee. 
If when retired from these dear rural shadeB, 
Where the proud Mohawk lave* hii verdant meadi. 
Where ofl I've wandered through the silent grore, 
Whoae loneljr shades attuned the heart to love ; 
Thia bumble tribute to tbj virtue dne, 
Keealla one wekome GMled hour to jou, 
Ho more I'll ash, no greater boon legvd. 
But deem the dear reflection mj reward. 



EMTHUSIASM, A3 CONNECTED WITH PROFESSIONAL EMINENCE. 

In its resdicted and legitimate import, enthusiasn is but a step 
beyDDd the natmal delineationB of uatuie, a generous fervor in pur- 
suit of an object somewliat in advance of the calculations of a 
&tgid philosoi^y. We are aware, that it is often confounded with 
the wild di^tms of the visionary and the blind fienzy of the 
fenatic ; but divested of these incidental connexions, it loses its 
objectionable ieatiuea, and exhibits itself as closely ctmnected 
with the brightest disjdayB of human excellence. 

It is a principle of almost universal extent. Perhaps never did 
an individual rise above the ordinary level of humanity, either in 
speculation or in action, without experiencing the stimulus of its 
influence. Reason, of itself, is an iuLpeifect motive to exalted ac- 
ti<m; and reason- and passion combined aie insufficient, when 
drawn forth by regard for utility merely. The mmd, instinct 
with sentiments that bear the hues of an enlightened enthusiaam, 
exhibUs an unwearied elevation, an aspiring enei^, that throws 
into the shade the timid advances of other inSuences. Hence the 
connexion of enthusiasm with the highest attainments in profes- 
sional eminence. Chi the principle E^ken of, — original views of 
the mind as affecting the acquisition, — enthusiasm steps in to 
exert an important influence. To the exaggerated coocepticoG o( 
eloquence, whK^ peapetually revolved in the mind of Cicero^ to 
that idea whi<^ h^mled his thoughts of ' aUquid immensum in- 
finitumque,' we are indebted for some of the most splendid diA- 
l^ays of genius. The canvass of a Raphael hung, relatively, in 
all its senseless folds until his imagination, kindlii^ with the fer- 
vor of elevated views and hopes, and concentrating upon the 
< grafdiic art' the energies of enthusiasm, gave to it unrivalled com- 
binations of beauty and intelligence. I^triotian and philosofAy, 
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with all their tnagniflcent motives, wete campamtiTely circum- 
cribed vhile under the influence of cool, feeble apprehensions of 
their reIati<His. Let the standard of professional chwactei be ever 
so exalted ; will not the attainment evince corresponding eleva- 
tion ? Let the pursuit of the chosen object of life glow with aa 
intensity of araor, and tonspire with a most flatteiing estimate 
of its pre-emiiience ; do not the results reflect a amilar grandeur, 
and Qunifestly outweigh all incidental evil consequences ? The 
effect of enthusiasm is obviouely to elevate the' intellectual stand- 
ard, and thus it operates directly in inciting to higher effort and 
higher attainment. 

The peculiar state of the {xofessions, and the claims of society 
on them, in reference to this subject, evince not only the import- 
ance of this agent, but a degree of necessity for its firee action, 
The same causes that have opened the sprii^ of public ]»t»per- 
ity, and broken down casual and invidious distinctions in society ; 
the spirit of enterprise, defying all opposition ; the varying aiid 
comjdex relations growing up in the midst of dense, enlightened 
ctMnmunities, give an entire new character and colodi^ to the 
learoed professions. They have become far more accesBible to 
individual advancement, and the effect of the excessive competi- 
tion pasrai^ into these elegant departments of labor, is to elevate 
their standard More inteUect is brought into action, inquiries 
are pu^ed farther, and jxofesraonal advancement in every respect 
is far more rajad, and adorned with richer attainments. Again, 
the seaichii:^ and diffusive s}»rit of the age has drawn out to pub- 
lic inspection, the elements and more important principles of the 
professioni. Technicalities and pedantic subtleties have lost their 
mi^ilic, and much of the knowledge they once concealed is brought 
^wn to the level of vulgar comprehension. 

To meet the real demand that is made on the proper resources, 
to act on the advantage derived from a knowledge that Ues hi 
beyond pubhc advancement, to draw up tteamues m»n a science 
involving great depth and inOrieacy, are imperiously the kind of 
claims Ml [oofesBional ability at die present day. 

lliese considerations serve to show, that even lespectsbility in 
professional life is of difficult attainment, and that «ninence is 
incompatible widi any thing else than the highest devotioD, the 
most Eurdent enthusiasm, bo^ with regard to the original estimate 
of the mind and the force of the pursuit. The a^irant ailer dis- 
tinetiofl must encounter obstacles of a most weighty nature ; he 
enters the Usts of competition, the arena of intcfiectual warftie ; 
shall he act under the influence of narrow views, w move forward 
in an over-cautious, halting jxt^ress ? Were the slightest degree 
of exaggeration carefully excluded from the conception of his 
chosen object of pmsuit ; did he look forward into its diversified 
relations and capacities with no kindling emotitm, no ardor trf" 
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hope, and rather act under the influence of a duggish sensibility, 
of the short-sighted views of an imperfect exfeneoce, it is nuiui> 
feat, his career would be marked by the most conunon-ptace a&- 
companimetita, and his attainments fall far below the heights he 
might otherwise have reached. 

To the varied acquiaitions which the standard of the freseot 
day demands, it should also be observed, that eithn' of the learned 
Iff^essions is not only sufficient to engross the noblest powers, 
but its limits extend beyond the utmost stretch of individual ca- 
pacity ; and ' non omnes possumus omnia' meets us at every sue* 
cessive step of intellectual jati^ress. Who does not know, that it 
is the union of an uncompromising devotion with singleness of 
purpose, tb^, hke the focal rays of optics, effectually thiowB light 
on the object of our aeeich ? And in dedicating a life to such an 
object, and pursuing it with elevated views and warm a£|iiratMHia, 
it were pcudonable to exhibit the (Hxnninent features of a geaerouM 
enthusiasoi. After surmounting obstacles which at first appeared 
insuperable, winnii^ tiiuraphs that might kindle the eye of an 
Alexander, and yet perceiving an immense field stretchii^ out in 
view unexplored, and beholding at a distance the exterior only 
of otheic. pursuits, it is perfectly natural for the mind to take de- 
light in ranging within this ample sphere ; it is perhi^is unavoidar 
ble, tb^ partiality and enthusiasm mingle in the contemplation of 
its relations. 

It was said by some ancient [Mlosopher, that whoever impairs 
a single motive to virtuous action, commits a poative injury ' 
against society. If our views be not too dee]dy tinged with the 
quality, and there be in intellectual p:ogres8 a connexion between 
the standard which the mind forms and the attainment ; if en* 
thu^oasm contributes materially to its elevation, and if the present 
state of the [HDfessions and the claima society makes on them, 
render the spirit-stirrii^ action of this influence highly necessary, 
then enthusiasm is among the most important agents of exalted 
action. Why should it be excluded fixjm the drcle of virtuous 
motives ? Human nature is prone to run into extremes ; there 
ate extremes of enthusiasm, or rather, there are qualities some- 
times attached to it by public sentiment, which certainly are to 
be deprecated. It is sometimes strangely ^plied to the exhibi- 
tions of disordered imagination ; it is often but another name for 
extravagance, wildnesa, madness. We have spoken of no such 
quaUty ; we have supposed it stripped of such unhallowed con- 
nexions, and contemfjated it simply as c<Hitributing to high stand- 
ard of character, as extraordinary fervor in the pursuit of objects 
of acknowledged worth. When confined to such purposes, it is 
one of the noblest principles of our nature ; its influence is inval- 
uable. It is associated with whatever is grand and magnificent in 
Aie inteUectufd worid ; is the constant ctoupanioa of uocal great- 
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ness, and, as we have attempted to show, has a most intinlat« and 
impcMtant comiezion with professional eminence. Look at its 
effects when enlisted in the cause of patriotism. Like the power 
of telescopic viaion, it gives nearness to distant ohjects, quickens 
the ardor of pursuit, and inspires heroic exertions and sacrifices. 
Yon have felt its magic wheoi the orator, acting under its full 
influence, has portrayed with graphic skill the lineaments of ab- 
stract truth, and iniused with the loftiest enthusiasm and effect, 
the burning convictions of bis own spirit. Not less powerful is its 
influence in contributing to individual success. No discipline is 
too rigorous, no circuit of means too complicated to the aspirant 
after professional distinction, when the objects of his pursuit are 
invested with the incitements of enthiudasm. His course is ac- 
celerated j additional motives, new desires, ui^ him onward. 
Annihilate every species of endiusiasm, and you disarm eloquence 
of much of its power, you tear away from virtue her br^htest 
charms, fima {stHessioDal eminence its richest mnaments. 



A FRAGMENT. 

Thi glorioiu lun huh taak 
Behind Judea's hilU, and ite lost nja 
Btill linger on joa loftj pianaclei, 
Batfailig ibeir summits in a flood or light; 
Hushed is the busj hum of man, the voica 
Of mirth and revelry no longer heard ; 
A aolemn stillaeBa reigns, save when the breeze 
Kissing tbe \oRy palm calls forth its tones 
Of wild and thrilling miuic. 

'Tis the hour 
When from yon temple's shrine ascends 
The evening sacrilice to Heaven. 

And now 
The but rich notes of harmony, nbich flowed 
From thousand voices in a deep fiill tide. 
Have died upon tbe liatening ear. Slowly 
Tbe thronging mnltitude deuend the mount ; 
Each taming to bis home. 

Bat where is he, 
That Jewish ruleri he whose vcnce, amid 
The awelling oboms of the evening hymn, 
Was ever Igudest beard .' Why abaent now ? 

From yonder darkened chamber comes a sound 
Of lamenlalioD. Tearsare lowing fast; 
A mother's bitter tears, bedew the couch 
Where rests a beauteous giri — an only child : 
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Her dark hur laannMl — while fiDin her bir brow. 
The ftlher'i ttembling hand wipea the damp dewe 
Of death. All has been Died, and Tunlj tried. 
Wealth can not purchase one short hour of life. 

And now a faint light through her tearm breaka fbrth ; 
The mother apeaks — 

Beek im, the Nizarene ; 
Tia laid hia akill ia wondroua, and hia power 
Can aave e'en Gt>in the fell deatmyet'a giaap. 
One look in'which hia aonl'a deep anguiab apoke 
The parent fixed upon hia childi and ibrth 
To Bupplicate hit aid. 

'Twaa not ia vain~ 
He came ; the fttber's heart beat high with hope ; 
With lightaome step his threahfaold croned, he pawed 
In eager haate where lay hia worahipped one. 
Hia eye fbll on her pallid cauntenance 
Still iioiUng, thoufh in cold embrace of death. 
He apake not, but on lU-m he turned ■ look 
Where minfled, doubt, and (ear, and eameat prayer. 

An hour had passed. O'er Salem's palacei . 
The pale moon poured a dreamy brightnesa. 
The heart had ceased ts mourn, the tear to flow 
Save fivm die fttllnesaof ifaeir joy. 

That voice, 
Whieb called into eiiiteBce this tair world. 
And the bright hosts which gem the evening sky, 
The word had spoken, and the lovely one 
To earth ^ain reatored. 



THE ECUPSE OF THE 13TH OF OCTOBER. 

An eclipse of the moon, from its rare occurrence, and the at- 
tendant [benomena, has ever been an object of great intraest to 
the i^uloBoidier. Aside firom other causes, its important use for 
ascertainii^ the longitude of places, and determining the periods 
of the moon's motions, sufficiently warrant any pains which may 
be tal^en the better to obtain a correct observation. It is to be 
revetted, that the instant of the beginning or end of these eclipses 
cannot be determined without great difficulty, although the aj^iul- 
ses of the umbra to well known lunar spots may be observed with 
Gonsdderalde accuracy. In theory, there is not, with perhaps the 
excepticm of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, a more simj^e mode 
o( astnmomically solving the " great problem of the longitude." 
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The retiBon of this is obvious. A lunar eclipse may be viewed 
by nearly a hemisphere, and the absolute time of its beginning or 
end is the same at all places where it is visible. The case is far 
different with an ecUpse of the sun : beside the tedious operation 
which must be undertaken in order to deduce the longitude ttom 
the observed appearance, it is only visible to a small portion of the 
earth. The same may be said of occultations. Could the pre- 
cise time of the moon's entering or leaving the earth's shadow, be 
detenuined with that accuracy which belongs to a solar eclipse, 
or to an occultation, we could wish but for one thing further, their 
more frequent occurrence. By a comparison of observations, the 
longitude would be immediately known ; and as observation can- 
not be improved by calculation, it will appear, so far as theory is 
concerned, that a lunar echpse is the most simple method of astro- 
nomically determining the lor^itude. The two causes already 
mentioned, however, have combined to tender it less useful to the 
astronomer than would at first be supposed ; the difficulty of ob- 
serving the contacts of the moon with the earth's shadow, the lat- 
ter blending itself gradually with the penumbra, and the rarity of 
its occurrence ; yet when observed properly, and with good instru- 
ments, these objections in a great measure disappear, and tit least 
the arrival of the shadow to some lunar spot may be correctly 
ascertained. As so much then depends upon the preparatory 
arrangements, it would be well to give a brief account of the in- 
struments employed, both for observit^ the echpse and for coi>- 
rectty ascertaining the time. 

Through the kindness of Professor Olmsted, the observatory 
and instruments were tiUowed to be used in that manner, which 
should be deemed most i»oper to ensure correctness in the final 
results. The transit instrument, a portable one, was placed, 
about a week previous to the eclipee, upon a suitable base, 
and nearly in the meridian, by means of a former meridian 
mark. It was then carefully adjusted, and finally placed as 
near the tme meridian as possible, by means of high and low 
stars, or stars whose right ascension was nearly the same, but dif- 
fering greatly in declination. This method was particularly used, 
because the situation of the instrument precluded a view of any 
circumpolar stars, observations being limited to ten degrees of 
north dechiation. The instrument was placed in a small room 
under the observatory, near the clock, in order that transits might 
be taken with more facility, and not be liable to the errors of 
more than one time-piece. The clock, an excellent one, was ad- 
j'lsted to mean solar time, and its rate carefully ascertained by 
numerous tranrats of stars, and of the sun and planets. The tel- 
escopes were two fine acrematics, belonging to the college, the 
nnaller 2^ inches aperture, having a power of about 45. The 
laiger was the fine telescope presented to the college by Sheldon 
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Claik, Esq., having an tqiertuie of 5 inches, and a celestial eye* 
jaece mi^ni^i^ 55 times. From the great light and distinct- 
ness of the latter tDstnimeot, it is reasotiable to suppose that the 
times wete ascertained with ail poasihle accuracy. The monung 
o[ the 13th was very un|xoniising, and there was leaaon to expect 
a protracted easterly storm. Dimog the day, however, a wind 
from the ncathwest dispersed the clouds, and the rising of the 
barometer indicated a pure state of the atmosi^ieTe. At the ezpactr 
ed hour, the mocm appeared, o[ a crescent form, just above the 
eastern horizon, and was attentively watched, until its total in^ 
mersiou in the umlna. The observations were here inteiTupted 
for an interval of 15 minutes, by the intervention of flying clouds, 
but the moon soon became visible, of a dull co[q)er color. This 
t^enomenon is always perceptible in total eclipaes of the motm, 
and two theories have been proposed by way of exrdaining the 
cause. A moment's consideration shows that the opake body of 
the earth, havii^ its dark side presented to the mocm, can reflect 
upon it no solar hght, nor in any way produce this pi^tial illumi< 
nation. Consequently some astronomers have supposed the moon 
to be phosphorescent in its nature, ^ning with inherent hght 
during the absence of the sun. It is a sufficient refutation of ^s 
thecvy, to refer to the appearance of the new moon, when a huge 
amount of solar light Is reflected upon it trom the earth ; notwi^ 
standing which, it is less luminous than in the case under con- 
sideration. The belief is now jievalent in the astronomical worid, 
that those ra^ of the sun which enter the earth's atmosphere, and 
are not absorbed, have their course changed by refraction, so as to 
be converged to a focus between the moon and the eye of the 
^lectator. The unusually red appearance of the moon during 
this eclipse, was a subject of remark to those accustomed to ob- 
serve ^milar phenomena ; and the obvious fact that the limb next 
the margin of the shadow was invariably the most brilliant, goes 
hi tow^ refutii^ the former, and establishing the latter, of these 
hypotheses. 

An hour and a half was yet to elapse after the total obscura- 
tion, before the moon should first emerge from the shadow. This 
time was occupied in observing tran^ts of stars over the me- 
ridian, and tiie phenomena lusually attendant upm a total eclipse. 
The occultations of stars down to the 7th and 8th magnitudes, 
(such as the brightness of the moon's limb ordinarily renders invis- 
ible,) now became objects of interest. The first occultation was 
that of a coarse double star, the brighter of the two being the first 
that disappeared. The times of immersion of both were obtained, 
but that of the brightest was by far the most accurate, and should 
cireurastances admit of a comparison with the observations of oth- 
ers, is entitled to superior confidence. The immersion of another 
and taints star was soon after noted : it entered upon the moon 
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TeiT obliquely, and after aj^nrently grazing along its edge for 
several seconds, distqipeaied. About S minutes before the re- 
appearance of the moon, the double star, abeady mentioned, 
emei^ed upon its vestem side ; but the attention was particularly 
directed to the ra|ad increase of itlumioation apon the limb that 
was aji^nttaching the border of the shadow, and the time of the 
star's emersion was only apjBX)ximately obtained. It was, how- 
ever, noticed that both individuals of the double star re-appeaied 
at nearly the same instant, and remained for a short time parallel 
to the moon's Umb. A line of light upon the moon's western edge 
now gave notice of its emersion, and Uie border of the shadow en- 
tering upon its disc, passed slowly across, revealing in succession 
the mountains and spots, which had been enveloped in the dark- 
ness of the eclipse. Its appulses to some of the most remarkable 
of these were observed with great accuracy. We haye yet to 
state the results, which were obtained by the reduction of the 
evening's obserrations. They are given in mean time at New 
Haven. 

*. M. *. 

Beginning of total eclipse, - - - - 5 39 1 

End of total eclipse, - - - - 711 13 

End of the eclipse, - - - - 8 11 43 

The appulses of the moon's shadow to the followii^ lunar spots 
are also given in New Haven mean time. 

1st. Aristarchus, Lon. 47° 2' east, A. m. *. 

Lat. 23° 40' north, - - 7 21 50 
2d. Kepler, Lon. 37° 45^ east, 

Lat. 8° 4' north, - - 7 22 44 
3d. Tycho, Lon. 10° 4^ east, * 
Lat. 40'' south. 

Beginning, 729 SI 

Middle, 7 30 30 

End, 7 31 12 

4th. Copernicus, Lon. 19° 66' east, 

Lat 9° 41' north, - - 7 35 14 

The observed times of the occultaticais which took place dur- 
ing the eclipse are as follows. The double star first immersed 
was C Fiscimn ; the other a telescope star. 

CPiscium. k. m. «. 

Immersion of the bright star,' - 6 28 46.1 

Immersion of the fainter, - 6 31 61 

Approximate emersion of both, - 7 6 

Immersion of the telescopic star, - 6 64 243 

D. T. B. 
H.L.S. 
E.P.M. 
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FLOWEES. 

I LOT* a flower — it ev«r briiifi 

A wamtii of feeliBg to tha heart. 
Unlike thoae gij and gilded thingi, 

That Battel coldl j, coldl; part. 
But flonen ! oh, thej are eloquent '. 

The]' ipeak whao UpuwoiiU nill bednmb, 
When bj the hand of hemuj wnl. 

Her pore intei3)Teten thej oome. 

Tbej are lore's lanpiage, and thej te[[ 

Of thoughts nnqiokeii, words anwrit; 
The; weave aniund the heart a ^U, 

And few tbera are who'd baaiih it. 
Though fleetiDf are their iweeti and bloom. 

Who would not breathe a life of flowen. 
And waate a aonl of rich parftime, 

Than drag tbroDgh nch a life ai eon? 



ANTIQUARIAN RESEAECHEB. 



(Bern; poii d yn fl y dutriptimu tf Jhuxtai Mt4iaU,lfe., tnuuUud Jium tk* Lali».) 

AU<m CVX ITKBOLIi JOTIB BT rU.LADIS. (IW COMM.) 

" In this Cameo of most exquisite workmajiship, Amor is equip- 
ped with a thunderbolt and Uie Aegis, weapons both of Jupiter 
and MinervB. Who is not familiar with the ' Aegis-beafing Jove' 
and the ' Olymjac thundeier ?' Pallas Slinerra too, is often rep- 
resented as bearing an Aegis covered with the scaly skins of dia^ 
gons, whose tails fonn a fringe for its margin ,' and, according to 
file Hedurian superstition, ^e is likewise armed with the thun- 
, derbolL Hence the Owl, equipped with the thunderbolt, is fie- 
quently lejnBsented upon ccins as discha^ing the same office wiA 
the Et^le of Jove. But whether these symbols are referred to 
Jupiter or Minerva, it is evident, that Amor has obtained posses- 
sion of them both ; and this triumph is celebrated throughout 
Greece. He is therefore rightly called by Anacreon, Star jdvrA<n^s 
— Deorum Tyrannus." 
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The Aeg:is here spoken of, is often mentioned by Homer. He 
describes it as having been wrought by Yulcan, and [wesented by 
him to Jupiter. Though ' Aegis' has been sometimes taken as a 
general term for shield, yet this was called by preeminence, ' The 
Aegis' — the property, as we believe, of Jove. This same ^eld 
was sometimes borne by Minerva, who, being the dai^hter of 
Jupiter, appeared in battle clad in the armor of ber &ther. (Vide 
Biad, V. 733.) We do not suppose then that there was more than 
one Aegis; and surely one such weapon were enough. The 
scholar has doubtless otien admired Homer's description of its 
beauty and grandeur ; the most striking of which we shall give 
as translated by Pope. Minerva is represented as aimii^ herself 
for the defense of the Greeks. 

" Now heBTen'i dreul armi her migblj Uniba inTeit, 
Jove'i cairua blaiea on her ample breut ; 
Deck'd ID B«d triumph Ibr the mournful field, 
Od her brotd ahoulden ban^ hii horrid ihieUI, 
Dire, black, tremendoua ! Round the margin Toll'd, 
A fiinge of Mrpenta bluing guard the gold : 
Here nil tfae terron of grim war appear. 
Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 
Here atorm'd Contention, and here Furj frowu'd, 
And the dire orb porlenlouB Gorgon crown'd." 

Id the description of the medal, the owl is mentioned as the bird 
of Minerva. The Greek name for an owl, and the epithet ' blue- 
eyed,' so often applied to Minerva, are derived from a common 
Thema. How stnkingly did the ancients represent the power of 
Love ! Here it is seen not only mightier than the sword, but 
mightier than the thunderbolt of Jove. Its power perhaps has not 
diminished in modem times, and this little device may contain 
volumes of the ' poetry of human life.' We subjoin a description 
of a medal somewhat similar to the form^. 

tMOR TBOFlEDH FIRENS, — (/nCU. in Conuoltl.) 

" Upon ancient monimients you often find Amor re}a«sented as 
greatly exulting in his victory over Mars, whose arms he canies 
as triumi^als. In the Ludovisian gardens at Rome, there is a 
statue of the war-god, with Cupid standing beside his armor. 
The Amor represented in the medal may be considered a military 
genius. He presided over battles ; and hence (according to Athe- , 
tueus) the I^cedsemonians and Cretaiu always sacrificed to him 
befiwe they essayed to fight, and the Thebans had a cohort cmn- 
posed of youdiful lovers and suitors." 

Here again is exemplified the power of the 'little God.' Th« 
Thebans were not &e only soldiers who have been sustained in 
the heat of battle by his aid. • 
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"Jupiter is here seen with a dmnderboH in his left hand, and 
in his right a burnished spear on which he is resting. He has 
sometimes been called MtiUxuts tmi 'Maun, i. e. placable, and a 
protector of suppliants. The title ' Custos' was graven on a statue 
of Jupiter in white marble,— the workmaoBhip of the renowned 
Polycletus, — which stood in the temple of Lysian Apollo at Argos. 
Beyond the river Ce{^sus there was an altar dedicated to Jovi 
Custodi ; many coins also, especially those of Nero, bear the same 
superscription. A beautiful description of Jupiter is contained in 
Homer's Biad, (Book I, verse S29,) from which doubtless Riidias 
conceived his statue of the Olympic king. In this medal, as has 
been remarked, he is represented with a gUttering spear or sceptre 
in his right hand ; and a royal robe loosely folded about his limbs 
displays his huge proportions. Fabrettus and Eusebius sup^xise, 
that, his intellectual and divine being are thus manifested, whilst 
his extremities are concealed in order to teach modesty to mortals, 
who are but dwellers on the ground. The Eagle stands near the 
monarch in token of his benignity ; ' the emblem,' as Pindar 
says, ' of his fHTOvidence and his love toward men.' " 

We shall again take the hberty to quote from Pope. He tbva 
translates the passage referred to above. 

" He spoke, ind awfiil beodi hii sabla browi ; 
Shakei his unbrotrial cwU, and gives the nod; 
The stamp of ttte, and aanction of > God ; 
High heBv'n with trembting the inwi rignal took, 
Aod all Oljmpui to the centre shook." 

The statue of Olympic Jove, by Phidias, has been considered 
' one of the wonders oi the world.' The artist executed it at 
Elhs, whither he had retired after his unjust banishment from 
Athens, ' detemiined to revenge the ill-treatment he had received 
from his countrymen, by making a statue which should echpse 
the fame of that of Minerva.' This was truly a noble vengeance ; 
for he made himself superior even to the envy of the Athenians, 
and gained not only the favor of Pericles, but the admiration of 
the world. Had the ancients preserved their divinities from the 
imputation of vice, they had well nigh attained to the conception 
of a perfect God. Jupiter, for instance, though armed with the 
instrument of his wrath, is extending over men the wii^ of his 
{ffotection and lave. 

HUiBRVA. — (hcit. ni ConueU Variegattt.) 

" Pausanias describes a statue of Minerva refresenting her in a 
sitting posture, with a eiiield at her feet, a spear in her hand, and 
a serpent by her ^de. She is thus represented also in this gem, 
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on the coins of C. Julius CiEsar, et passim. Minerva is the Salu- 
tifera et Hygeia,'* whose temple both Pausanias and Aristides 
have so finely described. Among the many reasong why s ser- 
pent attends her, the following is the most pttuisible : — that this 
cMupenion^p is highly [voper, since it imphes that the Goddess 
possesses wisdom and sagacity, of both which the serpent is mt 
emblem. I^medes built a temple which he consecrated to Mi- 
nerva and her attendant serpents ; and the inscription upon it was 
"Minerva acute videns." The Hierophsntce of the Egyptians, 
Etrurians, and Greeks, — £rom whom the Romans derived their 
religion, — thought that serpents were Genii, — sources of safety, 
profHtious, and possessing a sagacity which, when directed in the 
light of divine wisdom to right purposes and actions, is a fountain 
whence flow fortune, peace, [vosperity, and happiness. Perhaps 
it is to indicate these blessings, that the serpent (in the medal) 
holds in his mouth a laurel wreath." 

The epithet Hygeia, sometimes appUed to Minerva, is usually 
bestowed upon the daughter of Aescuh^us. It riiould be borne 
in mind as proof of Minerva's si^acity, that she ^irui^ from the 
hram of Jujuter, and was therefore endued with superior and 
almost sup^me intell^nce. But aside from this ridiculous fable, 
there is mtu^ that is interesting in the sui^iosed character of Mi- 
nerva. Her benevolence toward mankind was so great, that she 
weU deserved to be considered the 'source of health and safety.' 

viRvi coMiH oRHAiii. — (JiicM. in ConuoUt.) 

" Though this and simiUu' reiffesentations are usually said to 
refer to Venus Anadyomene, yet judging ftom the two Genii or 
Amores, her attendants, — of whom one holds a glass and the 
other a napkin, — ^we prefer to class this medal with those whidi 
re[«esent ' Tenns adorning her hair.' In the Florentine Museimj 
is a statue of Venus attended by Cupids, one <rf whom is (wesent- 
ing to her a beautiful pair of biacelets, and the other a vase of 
ointment Her head is decked with a crown, perhaps in allu^on 
to her sovereignty over the sea. 



" When the Romans had gained a victory with little effcHt 
and almost without bloodshed, they ascribed their success to Ve- 
nus the conqueress ; and the leader who had thus subdued the 
enemy entered the city crowned with myrtle, which was sacred 



* Plinf , Hut. Nu. uk*i. 
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to diBt diTinity. Posthumius Tnbertus, vho defeated the Sa- 
bines in his c<Hisulship, was the first general who entered Rome 
rejoicing in a bloodless victory, and obtained a crown of the myr^ 
tie ' Veneris Vtctrids.' In what part of the city Venus Victrix 
was w<B-^pped, aod where he who had obtained an ovation re- 
ceived bis myrtle crown, is uncertain. We suppose that it was 
at the QreM Circus in the ' ninth region,' where has been a Tern- 
phtm Veneria Myrtea (so called firom Hyrtus) ance the addition 
of the lAtins to the city in the reign of Marcus. At that time, 
(says Livy,) many thousand Latins were received into the Mate, 
that the Aventine might join the Palatine ; and a place was then 
ccHisecrated to the myrtle goddess, to whom aAerwaids Pablus 
Guides built an altar with money raised by fines. Pompey the 
great, aller his return from the Mithridatic war, built a theatre, 
upon the eavea of which he erected an altar to Venus the con- 
queress; 'at whose dedication,' says Pliny, 'twenty elej^iants 
foi^ht in the Circus,' This representation of Venus is very coot- 
nu>n upon coins of Trajan, Titus and the Augustan family, and 
in every instance the title of Victrix is annexed. There is no 
foundation then for the epithet Callipyges sometimes apphed to 
her ; for what have the two Syracusean sisters, who built the 
t^apJe of CaUipygean Venus, to do with' war ?" 

The great circus mentioned above, was an immense and spdeo- 
did btdlding. It is said to have been one mile in circumference, 
and to have contained at least one hundred and iifty thousand per- 
sons. It was situated, as has been remarked, in that section of 
the city, which was occupied by the Latins, to whom, on account 
of their lumibers, a Uige tract of land was given. " Turn quoque 
multig milUbus Latinonim in civitatem acceptis ; quibus, ut jun- 
geretuf Palatio Aventinum, ad Mureiee data sedes." The splendid 
theatre built by Pmnpey was opened, and the aitar dedicated, 
A. TJ. C. 699. The cavea, so far as we can learn, was the place 
occupied by Uie spectators. " The cavea was threefold ; in the 
lowest pari sat the equites and senators ; in the uppermost part, 
the lowest of the people ; in the middle, the m<»« respectable 
class. " — ( Leverett. ) 

roHTCHt. — (Ineu. in Conueta.) 

" So much power and influence did the saperstitious ancients 
ascribe to Fortune, that Pliny says, ' Throughout the wotW, in 
every place, at every hour, by every voice, Fortune alone is in- . 
Voked, addressed or blamed,' &c. Hence she is represented in 
the medal, with the hom of plenty and a rudder ; indicating that 
she has the bestowal of all things, and the guidance of human 
afiairs. The sun aud moon are seen by her side, since, acccvding to 
the doctrine of the Chaldeans, Fortune is a disposition of the stars. 
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Homer is said to be the first poet who makes tnention of this di- 
vinity. In his ' Hymn to Ceres,' among the other d(u:^hters of 
the Ocean, i^r? herself is represented as sporting with Proserpine." 
Many of our readers are aware of the custom once prevalent 
among cniental nations, of consulting the horoscope, or aspect of 
the hearens, on important occasions. This was done from the 
belief menticnied abore, that Fortune dwelt among the stars, and 
by their motions manifested her designs. However much we 
may ridicule the pretensions of Astrology, it cannot be denied, that 
there still exists the same blind dependence on cajoicious Fortune, 
which characterized those of whom Pliny wrote. The vulgar, 
especially, exhibit this superstition in their fiequent wishes for 
' good luck' and benignant stars. 



EFIiEGOMENA. 

Ok, on, ia llu note which th« tnimp of tinu is ever ■ounding. Tjnuit like, he 
Hpwes neither Mend nor Kw, tmt gathering all beneath his broad wingi, daihei 
them forward through liTe. Bome strive to elude hia gT*ap b; hiding thenuelTea 
In the aecrel bowera which pleasure has icattered along the road, — but in vain, — 
sn, an, cornea ringing in their enra, and swaj again they are hurried. Life has no 
real stopping place where we may « croM our legs and aip our wine." At our 
birth we are thrown upon this planet in the midal of its rapid revolutions, and with 
it are bonui on, until by a kind of cenlnfugal force we ore hurled off into etaraity. 
No Diatter what we are ; whether the stamp of royally be on our hrow, or we fbl. 
low with the beggar ; — whether wealth entrench ua behind ila baltlementa of 
gold, — fome write oar name upon the bee of heaven, or men flee ua aa a monater, 
alike we oome, and paaa, and disappear. 

Pardon, Reader, this moralizing ! It has been induced by the recollection that 
another collegiate year has gone : a yen of joy and of sorrow, — of light and of 
shade, — of beauty and of gloom. Hopes have been attained and crushed, — ospira- 
tions elevated and debased, — resolutions kept and broken. Goals which ambition 
had erected have been reached and passed. All of ua have made one bitch onward 
in life. One of the great miin-alones erected by the right worthy Corporation has 
been OTcrtakeD bj ua in our foDr-years' heat, and panting we have stopped to catch 
OQT breath. To no purpose wai the effort ; another class has spurred lu on, and 
"commencement" is buried in the past. 

That, Reader, was a prond day for old Yale 1 Were yon present in the holy ' 
house on that eventful oocouon, when so talented a portion of our number made 
to us their farewell speeches i How many bosoms were then loo small for the big 
souls that beat and swelled within them. Fathers grew proud, while mothers 
dashed away the tears of joy. Bisters dreamed of immortality on earth with lifted 
brothers, and friends lavished their flattery. It was indeed a proud day for our 
University ; not that it then sent forth a class of young men so greatly superior to 
any which had preceded, though there were some in that band of whom we shall 
yet hear again on a wider field of action, but b«c«uae the good, the wise, the bean- 
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Since that time we btTe been aeparated ; and one bj oat we luve natterad onr- 
Belve« abroad. Home* have been made glad, and the evening circle enlivened bj 
the preeence of " the collegian." Joy, boitow, romance, seiiouaQeM, diaiipaliaD, 
all have bad their day. EibauMed panen have been rscniited, — the depieued 
■pint elevated ; — the hollow cheek and lunken eye have nmimed their former 

Nature too liaa been biuy in change. Summer, with iti long days and burning 
aim, its green leaveH and showera, has pasaed away. Autumn ia abroad upon the 
fielda, liilU and fbreat treea. Reader ! if thou haat true taate in thy aoul, thou witt 
acknowledge with ua that thia ia the moat beauliAil aeaaon of tbe year. Poeta 
have indeed anng of apripg flowera and apring breezes ; — young men and maidena 
hare aighed for the return of Hay day ; — painten have atroUed forth to catch the 
firal colnnnga of nature'a pencil ; and jet quing haa no real beauty orer the other 
■eaaona t^the year. The only thing wlkich renden it the object of ouradmitatioD, 
ia the tianailion &om barrenneaa to verdure, but ihii ia dependent upon the anocia- 
tiona eoniMcted with it. 

Beaut; ia found only in present cantraat. Variety ia indiapenaable to ita esitt- 
ence, and in ito month can thia contrast and vojiety be found equal to that which 
" gude auld October" displays. Spring wean one monotonous appearance, — Au- 
tumn change* the scene with every glance of the eye. 

Another c<nnpany has joined onr little army, and a fine Iqoking aet of fbllowi 
they are. If we do not greatly mistake, they will prove to be no ordinary acquiai- 
tion. We have met but few who do DM ad the gentleman OS nature modela him. 
Some it is true are very little gentlemen, yet perfoct in their oize. Electioneering, 
both public «ad private, bos of course been the order of the day. The Lyceum and 
Atheneum have groaned beneath the mountoina of socie^ and party notices that 
have been heaped upou them. " Tricka upon Freahmen," unlike angela' visits, 
have been neither few nor ftr between. Private examinaliona and graluitoua ad- 
vice have kept the uninitiated for a while in a profound wonderment and respect 
towards self-made Tulora. Smoke, broken panels, and aaahleaa windowa, have 
abounded in the lower rooms, and the college pump has been heard to creak at 
midnight, for what purpoae we will not say. But it is over now : — the agony ia 
passed ; while Bopha and Freah have become " hail, fellows, well met." 

Having thus pveo you, Eeadet, a bird's-eye glance over the laat two motitha, 
reach ua nowyour hand, and with a single bound we will S; through mid-air to the 
Editor'a room. Tkere — you are within the mysterious place ! lookoo and beailenl ! 

He t^ the high stock and beardless chin, who ia occupying the rocking chair of 
state, is Nung Bosh,— the fortunate, or rather unfortunate holder of the Atal E. 
His small features, long hair and Utile foet, show him to be of Chinese origin. He 
is a profbusd philosopher, and is now preparing a metaphysical work on " the pro- 
duction of effects without causes." That abort yet fine looking peraonoge on bia 
right, from whose deep sunken eye Bashes out the intellect thai dwells within, is 
Beppo, author of*** ^id ***, and many o^er distinguished ^orka. On the left of 
tbe Piesidenl, is a young man of modest mien, who cannot look you in the &ce for 
a moment without blushing, yet whose high forehead bespeaks a mind of no com- 
mon magnitude, — Coiua Gracchus, a worthy descendant of the old Roman. Di- 
rectly in front of Beppo, at the opponte side of the table, is a very loquadoua fol- 
low, and one who loves (o hear himself praised, yet wilEal a post, and a great fc- 
voiite trf'lhe ladies, — Alcibiadea, ' permit ua to introduce you lo Mr. Reader — Mr. 
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Bmder,' oar fiiead Atcibudm. Naxt to C«iin aiu, or nllMr iwiBga, Zotaff, iIm 
EiMBian ; you might know tfaat he belaags to the 1^ of the Cun, by the kind of 
■eOBsless, daic-devil look which he canieu. 

Having tfaui introduced jon, Hr. R««der, to these di«tii>gui>hed perwnagei, 
here art the record* of their mcetiDgi, which, to divert you while imprntant buai- 
new ia tranucted, you imy read, 

Editoiib' ReoH, OcTOMiB, 1837. — Regular meeting af the eorpe. Nung Boah 
waa choHB PrsMding Editor ibr the next No. of the Hagacine. With Bundry 
grimBceB and counteifcil contoitionB of featarea, which but ill diaguiaed his pleas' 
nre, he seated himself in the " iminoital ehair," and after sundry attempts to clear 
his voice, thna addressed the body. 

' Genllemen, we have met. You have chosen me Preiident, Is there anybusi- 
tHMsP Ifao.lotusdeapatch il.' 

' Mr. President,' said Alcibiadea, < you will remember that the IbM No. of the Mag- 
aitne closed the second volume, and that we are bow about to oommence the third 
for the benefit of the literary wcvld. Yon will moreover, sir, bear it in your reeol- 
lectioB, that we detenninad at our last meefing to make an eR(«t, a gmX, an her- 
eoleaa efioit, to obtain a new hoet of aubsciiben. This then, nr, ia ' par excel- 
lence ' our first buuness. . Permit me, therefore, sir, to point out the several ways 
in which this can be aocomplished.' 

Firtt, then, a College meetiag can be held — epeechts made, Ac. — and 

StemMi/, the dassea can be addressed separately — or 

tHr^y, individuals may be solicited at thmr roMns — or 

FoutlUy, Boticea may be posted upon the doors of the Lyceum, Chapel and 
Atheneum — and 

F^fUiUf, sdbaeription papers can be left at the sevM^ bookstores— and 

Satkly, tht Tutors 

' Hold, for heaven's sake,' interrupted Beppo,' and let us have one (Janata time.' 

After a long discnssion, the first and third propositions were carried, and com- 
mittees appointed. 

■ The next iHisiness in order, gentlemen,' said Nung Boab, ' is to examine the 
deferred article*. Hare is "A TratMlation of en ode in Horace." You hBTeheanl 
it at a previoDs meeting, since which time it has been ci»reoted by Ae author. 
Shall I read itf 

' Let it be read, wid) the emendatioDs,' mid Beppo. 

The piece was read and by a majority of one accepted. 

" A Trip to Mount Carmel," came next in order, utd after having been read by 
the Preaident, it was cioiBigned to the fire. 

The next and Isal article was '■ The New York fire of '35 — a Parody." 

' Ib it that parody on Hoheulinden V eaid Alcilriades — ' if SO, give me a cigar, 
that I may forget myself for a few moments.' 

The PresidMit began — 

At New York, when the sun was down," 
All motionless lay the (rozen ground, 

' Hotionleu lay the trozea ground !' eiclaimed Caius, ' who ever heard that fro- 
zen ground was any thing else than molionleas .'-pardon me Mr. President for in- 
terrupting you.' 

And har^ as winter was the sound 
Of the wiods, blowing rajadly. 

' Quite a breeze that,' said Alcibiadcs. 
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Hnag B«Bti eonliMied — 

Bui fiMDMII MW uotheT ligllt, 

Whe& tbe belU ruig whli ill their nigttt, 
To niM tb« alMtn, on that nighi, 
or the fire ngraj; Bpeedilj. 
' DrsTo '.' ihouted Zotoff, ' Campbell outdone — Oh, ye {oda and liule fishes f let 
lu hare more of the beautiflil stuff.' 

Then ahook the aUeeta with eogiiiea driven, 
ThsB niahed the men bj turder given, 
To aave the goods, &om utt«r ruin, 

The flamea eouaminf r^>idly. 
< Goods couninuDg the flames rapidly ! — there's philosophy fin yon, Nnng. He 
beats Scott in rhyminf,' said Caioa — ' driven — givefi — raio. Humph !' 

'Gentlemen!' said the President, 'permit me to read the remainder through 
without inlermption.' 

Bat redder yet the fire did glow. 
As the Exchange building did diow, 
And quicker &om the hose did flow, 
The walei gushing rapidly. 

'Tis mora ; but Hcarce the dazzling ann, 
Can find the fireman's labor done, 
Tbo' the rich nwrchant and his son, 
Sleep under tHbir fine canopy. 

The blight flame breaks forth. Oa, ye brave. 
Who have some power yet to save, 
And quick the firs with water lave, 
To stay its progress instantly. 

They all shall part where many met, 
Tho' with a jacket soaking wet, 
By which, diseasea some may get. 

And be laid in a sepalchre. T. H. 

When Nnng Boah bad oonduded, Ibera was nich a general hnrnaing, namping 
afieetand rauling of eanea, that the wboie boildiRg trembled. The next evening 
the following article appeared in a city paper. 

" We undentand that a load daf of thunder waa heard lAout eight o'cla«di: last 
evening over the westerly part of the city. There was not a cloud, at the tiaM, t» 
be seen in the sky, and we learn that several distingiiiahed scientitic genllemea ara 
about to make an inveatigation into the canse of this wondertUI pbeBonenon, We 
shall in due time apprise our readers of the result of their lab<ns." 

' What shall be done with the parody i' enquired the President. 

' Send it to the devil !' said ZolofT. 

' Which devil ! the printer's?' asked Beppo. 

' No, yours !' retorted the Russian. 

' I move,' BBid Alcibiades, ' that a thousand copies be printed and sent to all ibe 
sufferers by that fire, and that a subscription be raised for the benefit of the author.' 
The moUon was U>tt. 
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■ Gire it to me,' eieltimed Caiiu, ■ that I nu; preaerre it u a Uurary carioraty 
Ibr iiiture gcDeratioDi.' 

' Yes, with jour own poetrf !' ro«red Zotoff. 

■ Shall it be placed in the coffin ?' enqoired the Preudent. 

*Yei! yes!' ws* the generat anawer. " And,heiaidina$efiMirt," added Beppo. 

Nung Boah then drew from hia pocbeta and hat paper after paper, which be ar- 
ranged in four aeparate piles. 

' These, gentlemen,' said he, ' are contributionB which have been received fbr 
tfae next No. This pile coiuista of Enays—lhia of Tales—tbi* of Poetical efin- 
nons— and this of Nondescripts. With a little patience we shall be able'— 

Mr. Reader, we will thank jou for the book of records, and as the remaindBr of 
our buainesa miiaC he transacted with closed doers you may retire. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" The IV)gtes» of Modem Liberty," "To Sarah," and a "Sonnet to Genevieve," 
are under conndenition. 

" The Weary One," is respectfully declined. 

" Then think of me," is rejected. 

" 8." is infbimed that though we have been " able to decipher" his " Viaioo," 
yet we do not " think it worthy of puhlication." This according to the motto of 
his seal is " cnfre wna." 

" A Review of the Vision of Death," shall be noticed in the next number. 

An Essay by " Cleon," Stanzas by " S. W." and " A Fragment," are accepted. 

" J. W." is informed that we are not in such want of mutter as to be obliged to 
repubUsh articlea which have been " printed in a village paper a thousand miles 
distant." Wa hope that this " village paper," has not a very eiteusiTe circulation. 

" S. Jf. C." is, perhaps, not aware that we cannot publiah the first number of a 
•eries, until we know what is to be the character of iu auccesson. We shall he 
pleased to hear &om him again, or to have an interview with him at oar room, on 
Friday neit at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

The " Booqoet" we must decline. Its flower* (of poesy) are neither beantifiil, 
DOT are they arranged with sufficient taste to gratify our readers. Hereafter, the 
author had better cull from a less barren soil. 

" Virgil" is inadmisnhle. He has forgotten that his writings are now read in the 
prtpanOory tehcol. Even his pre&lory note could not BBcare our favor, thoQ^ 
couched in terms like these i — 

"Mam. EditoTi, 
" You will confer a great kindness on an unworthy author, by publishing th« 
fbllowing lines in your invaluable periodical." 
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JEFFERSON. 

What is democracy, is the oA-repeated inquiry, as well of the 
earnest seeker after truth, as of the crafty caviller whose deagn ia 
to bewilder, and whose object is to betray f 

Pointing to the life and character of that illustrious statesman 
with whose name we have graced this article, the liberal might 
reply, that in his principles and in his mamiers is to be found 
the truest compound of those qualities which should ever charac- 
terize the friend of freedom ; that in his career we recognize those 
measures which ^ould distingui^ always the nation's guardian ; 
and that in his efforts we perceive the means by which the inter- 
ests of the people may best be secured, and their rights most ef- 
- fectually maintained. Although an answer of this nature to one 
whose search was aiter truth would {vova eminently satisfactory, 
for it would be confirmed by ^candid examination of biogn^y, 
the artful obloquy of parly zealots has rendered a speedy conclu- 
sion a matter of difficulty and almost imEn-acticable. Confound- 
ing what is essential with what may have been accidental in the 
fffinciples of Jefferson, his opponents have spared no exertions to 
blacken his fame, with the vain hope that thus they might trans- 
fer the odiiun which ought to-be attached to the individual, to the 
princi[des he upheld. To this duty of detraction the partizans of 
fedenQism have broi^ht aU that the most refined subtlety could 
discover of error in his councils, and all that the most creative in- 
genuity could invent of inconsistency in his sentiments. Year 
after year were the poisoned shafts of personal animosity di»- 
cha^ed against his unprotected bosom ; year after year unmea»- 
ured and tmmitigated were the slanders which mahce hurled 
against this exalted advocate of Equal Rights. A rancor that 
time could not diminish, nor prudence allay, marked him out as 
the devoted victim of unfounded calumny and ceaseless persecu- 
tion. Into the shades of retirement the angry pasaons of party 
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followed the philosoi^er of Monticello, and even the quiet sanc- 
tuary of the tomb has been polluted by the &antic ravings of 
pohtical malignity and the unhallowed invectives of iactious 
de^nation. It is a peculiar and distinctive feature of one polit- 
ical party in this country, that in all their attempts to obtain pub- 
lic confidence they direct their attacks not against measures, but 
agaitist men ; they assail private conduct, not open actions ; they 
belie personal character, and not public motives : with a sacrilege 
that defeats its own impiety they violate the asylum of the grave, 
and while Aey seek to rake up the forgotten a^es of long buried 
and trivial differences of opinion, they lay themselves open to the 
chaise of inveterate prejudice and unreasonable hatred. In un- 
justly attempting by ringing the changes on profligacy and irre- 
l^ion to scatter to the winds the seed of real democracy, in wan- 
tonly endeavoring to affix to principles the stigma which if mer- 
ited at ail belonged to the man, that haughty and proscriptive 
&ction which ranged itself against the Clmmpion of democracy, 
sounded its own ^ell and signed its own death-warrant. It is a 
sure sign of a faihng cause when the disputant has recourse to 
ecurrility ; and personahty is the last resort of those who cannot 
argue, but who will not yield. In no instance was the violence 
of party spirit more fully displayed, and never was it more sig- 
nally defeated. They err most fatally in their judgment of hu- 
man nature who think to substitute the wild declamations of 
enthusiasm for the calm investigations of reason, and who would 
subvert a system by assailing its author. Forgetting that it is 
experience alone which can convince tbe masses of tfie truth or 
absurdity of a great political maxim, these blind guides, instead of 
persuading the people that Jefferson was a monster of inconstancy 
and vice, his foUowers all jacohi^ and disorgattizers, have unin- 
tentionally co-operated with the aovocates of democracy in invest- 
ing the name of that great Apostle of hberty with an inviolable 
reputation, which censures cannot degrade, nor re[Hoaches impair. 
Scarcely had Jeffereon attained to majority, when we find him 
in the house of Vii^inian burgesses, the ardent supporter of open 
resistance to the unauthorized tyranny of the British crown. With 
a patience that fatigues could not e^iaust, he labored incessantly 
to {oepare the public mind for that coUisitm which a wise fore- 
sight told him was inevitable. Facts, ai^uments, illustrations, 
his fertile mind supplied him with, and amid the boldest revoltt- 
tionists he stood forth the most fearless ; amid the most deter- 
mined rebels he appeared the most resolute. Animated by such 
sentiments while acting within the limited Sf^ere of his native 
colony, it was not to be expected that Mr. Jefferson would relax 
aught of zeal, or abate attght of exertion, when his talents wem 
transferred to a wider theatre, and when the interests of a ciniuikhi 
cause, and the sufferings of a common country, bad lent Btreogtli 
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to the feeble, and imparted courage to Ae most timid. Accnd- 
ii^ly we fiad the Tiiginisn delegates in congress active in po- 
curing a sepsnition from the mother country. On the 7th of June, 
'76, it was moved by one of their number that a select committee 
should be appointed to prepare the draught of a Declaratioa of Inde- 
pendence ; and first on this committee we find the name of Jef- 
ferson, as being one who was best acquainted with Uie story of 
our wrongs, and one whom former services fairly entitled to bo 
dangerous an honor. - Pause we a mtmient to contemplate this 
scene— the wise and the great, and the virtuous of that day, con- 
vened without the emblems of regal authority, the axe of the 
ptetor or the fesces of the consul, calmly to deliberate upon their 
country's injury, and to {H^vide the safest and quickest remedy. 
Can earth's annals ]»esent us with a spectacle more sublime, a 
8^;ht more grand than this ? It was no temporary outbreak of tu- 
multuous passion, no transient effervescence of popular indigna- 
tion, which had summoned together that august assembl^e. 
Theirs- was not the restless agitation of desperate odventuren 
vhoee safety was in revolution, whose hopes were in rainne, who 
had all to win and naught to lose in the impending contest ; — sor- 
did interest had not leagued them together, wild ambition was 
not their watchword, self-aggrandizement was not their rallying 
cry ; but the grand principles of human hberty they were striving 
for, aad heart and hand they went for the Declaration. 

While serving as governor of Yiiginia, Mr. Jeffeiaon exhibited 
all that promptitude in action, all that eneigy and decision of 
character, which the distracted condition of the state required from 
the executive in order to preserve the semblance of hostihty to the 
royal anus. Invaded on the south by Taiieton, while Arnold 
pressed upon the north, a crisis had arrived which was soon to seal 
the fate of repubhcanism in Virginia. In this emei^ency Mr. 
Jefferson was found to possess not only the faculties of the states- 
man, but the quaUties of the general ; from post to post and from 
county to comity he hmried, inspiring all with his own dauntless 
spirit and breathing into the Whig party the breath of life. When 
we consider the combined influences against which the governor 
had to contend, success in such circumstances appears deserving of 
more than ordinary commendation. Throughout all the southern 
states the tory party was numerous, and in the 'old Dominion' 
their power was generally felt and feared. The hereditary aris- 
tocracy which the crafty pohcy of England had fostered in that 
count^, the insolent laws of entail and the [a^n^atives of primo- 
geniture which had been engrafted upon their legislation, the 
pernicious union of a favored sect with the government, offered 
powerful, and to a common mind, insurmountable obstacles to 
that concert and hannony of effort which were necessary to en- 
sure a [»o^ious issue. Concentrating in himself the divided 
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eneigies of his party, he reconciled the jairii^ feehi^s of the 
state, and directed its united efforts to the defeat of aristocracy, 
usurpation and hereditary succession. No man but one who pos- 
sessed, hke Jefferson, a thorough knowledge of human nature, 
who knew how to appeal to the pride and patriotism of Virgin- 
ians^ who knew how skiUfuIly to blend their passions and their 
interests, could have gained a triumph in that dark hour. The 
fortunate result of the struggle which terminated with the cap- 
tare of Comwallis and the downfall of tory ascendency, cannot 
be too highly estimated, and to him who was the chief instru- 
ment in obtaining it too much praise cannot be awarded. Shortly 
after the conclusion of the war we find Mr. Jefferson servii^ in 
the capacity of ambassador to the French court, a station which 
at that time, and in his peculiar situation, required a rare union of 
tact and firmness, of condescension and dignity. The city of 
Paris was almost frenzied with the opening acts of the Revolu- 
tion, and the eyes of her philosophers and literary men were di- 
rected towards him who in the new world had proclaimed the 
IHinciples of genuine liberty. Coming fresh from a contact with 
republicanism in his own land, and a foe by nature to the opjres- 
sion which for centuries had been jaBCticed by the privileged few 
upon the nation at large, it would have been most sii^i^ar had 
the author of the Declaration remained a cold and impassive spec- 
tator of the approaching conflict between a peojde struggling for 
freedom, and a king ruled by the dogmas of Austrian despotism. 
He saw around him the very men who had struck a blow for our 
liberties, now, taught by our exam^e, ready to emperil all in the 
attempt to establish their own, and he withheld neither the wis- 
dom of his counsels nor the influence of his name from that party 
which numbered among its supporters a La Fayette, among its 
ornaments a Mirabeau. He remembered, however, that as the 
rejn^sentative of a foreign state, it was* not within the compass of 
his duty personally to mingle in the strife, and while he coun- 
selled modemtion, lest by grasping at shadows substantial good 
might not be gained, he de[H«cated those enormities which tar- 
nished the page of human nature, and hurried Prance from the 
lethaj^ of the sternest despotism into the wildest excesses of un- 
bridled licentiousness. 

As Secretary of State, his services to the country were no less 
valuable. In this capacity he introduced into diplomacy that 
manly simplicity which, strange as it seemed to the tortuous 
minds of European ministers, is the safest as it is the easiest path 
to honorable distinction both for nations and for individuals. 
Thoroughly versed in all the intricacies of international law, his 
instructions to our plenipotentiaries abroad have ever been re- 
garded as models of diplomatic style, and as containing the ele- 
ments of whatever is necessary to regulate the intercourse ot dvi- 
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lized communities. Nay, so universally acknowledged were ina 
talents in this branch of public service, that his enemies could not 
deny that he had shown the greatest abUity, but they maintaitied 
that one who evinced such unusual felicity in his foreign coires- 
pondence was necessarily disqualified for higher appointments, and 
they gravely argued that a Foreign Secretary to be eminent, must 
be without the accomplishments that should centre in a President. 

Borne into office on the waves of a mighty political revolution 
which px)strated the dominion of the arrogant consolidationists, 
Jefferson manifested the same unpretending patriotism, the same 
ardent love for the happiness of his species which had marked his 
course in humbler spheres. Amid the clamors of interested dema- 
gogaes and the calumnies of vanquished opponents, he pursued 
3ie even tenor of his way, unawed by the threats of enemies, and 
unprovoked by the assaults of a furious opposition. Such was 
the influence of his pure life, and such the opinion of his unwar- 
vering integrity, that a reflection to his high station was secured 
by a vote that approached to unanimity. Honored thus by his 
fellow citizens, and relying upon their supptnrt, he invariably [n>- 
mdlgated those doctrines of state sovereignty and state rights 
which later administmtions, while pFofessing to be democratic, 
seem sometimes to have thrown aside. It is consoling to those 
who at the present day are contending against chartered monopo- 
lies and special privileges, to know tl^t the sentiments of the im- 
m<»rtal Jefierson on these subjects were such as became the man 
of the people. 

Averse to the pompous ostentation and immeaning etiquette to 
which accident rather than intention had given some sanction, he 
restored the gov^mnent to that plainness of manners which, if 
not essential is at least important in a republic. He soi^ht not 
to environ himself with ceremonious forms, and thus to create an 
unwarrantable distinction between the president and the more 
iowty citizen ; but feeling that probity and intellect are the only 
distinctions of nature, he trusted to his worth and not to cumbrous 
observances for obtaining flx)m his fellow-citizens a proper shate 
of respect and attention. 

When the curtain had fallen over the stormy drama of politics, 
the sage of Monticello resigned without a regret those high d^- 
nities which had twice been bestowed upon bun by the appella- 
tion of the people. But it was impossible for one so distinguished 
at home and abroad, to insure to himself that perfect seclusion 
from the woild which the contemplative mind sighs after ; and 
accordingly, we find the scientific of Europe and our own land 
still pursuing, in coimection with Jefferson, those inquiries which 
his researches alcme were thought competent to answer. Sur- 
rounded by a cirele of earnest followers, he enjoyed in retirement 
the heart-felt satisfaction of feeling, that, althmigh no longer able 
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•8 in former times to dispense favois and patronage, his memwy 
yet lived ia the hearts of all who knew him ; and theii affection- 
ate remembrances penetrated even into the retreat at Charlottes- 
ville. Early inclined to speculative pursuits, and of a gentle tem- 
per which the waves of a tempestuous puhhc hfe had hardly 
ruffled, ample room was now afforded for the exercise of his pe< 
culiar faculties. And throughout all the varied departments of 
practical knowledge he roamed at wilt, adorning each with the 
treasured information of a long experience, and tfie cool observa- 
tion of a profound mind. Now too, when the l^»e of years had 
blunted the edge of resentment, he renewed those intimacies 
which differences of opinion had casually interrupted, and by 
recalling the toils of '76 and the dangers of that period, enjoyed 
those pleasures which the aged only feel, the pleasures of tetro- 
qiection. Of every incident however trivial, of every event how- 
ever unimportant, he retained a vivid recollection, and amid the 
coadjutors of youth, " fought all his battles o'er again." In the 
constant practice of a liberal hospitality, the stranger found a ready 
welcome at his gate, and to the poor and destitute he ever proved 
a nu^t bountiful benefactor. Many are the tales which the grati- 
tude of neighbors still preserve of his unobtrusive benevolence, 
and the simple story of his many kindnesses can be teamed in 
every cottage or hamlet of the vicinity. Devoted ever to the 
cause of free principles, Jefferson's last public act was to procure 
for the stiUe of his birth a University founded upon the basis of a 
lair and open competition, where the young might be trained to 
virtue and usefulness. 

The day of his death, half a century from Uiat time which had 
seen him in the [arime of manhood the Champion of Independence, 
gave the last finish to the pictiue of a patriotic character — added, 
as it were, a dramatic interest to the departure of the philanthro- 
pic statesmaiL As the shades of death darkened around him, hia 
earnest i»ayer was to be spared once again to behold the dawning 
of that sun which had given being to a nation. When that morn- 
ing had come, disordered fancy usurping for a time the seat of 
reason, transported him to other and far different scenes — again 
he bore a part in the revolutionary struggle, again he combated 
the arguments of the irresolute, again he was the single-minded, 
straight-forward politician and orator. Raising himself feebly, 
while his eye brightened with the fire of youth, he exclaimed, as 
imagination distorted the present into the past, " Let the commit- 
tee of safety be sent for," — a moment, and that eye had lost its 
lustre, that voice its utterance, and sinking back, the flickering 
lamp of life gradually, imperceptibly waned away. He died, 
and a people's tears bedewed his ashes. And to whom was this 
tribute paid ? Not to a laurelled conqueror whom fate had smit- 
ten dead in the arms of victory — ^not to a successful general who 
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bad iTiomphed in man7 a hard-fought battl&-fidd— not to a m^hty 
conqueror who had added to his couotrjr's strength the wealth of 
vanquished millioiid — but to an honest republican, who could 
point to no warlike achievements, who had never written his 
name in characters of blood upon ihe scroll of fame, but who had 
fought a successful fight against the [xinciple of arbitrary power, 
who had vindicated the eternal truth that all men are equal, who 
bad accomphshed a moral victory superior to all the triumphs of 
all the mighty men of war whom history records upon her storied 
um. He died — but still bum his sentiments in our breasts, still 
lives democracy. That is a sentiment which no danger can in- 
timidate, which no threats can terrify, which no violence can re- 
press. It defies the bUght of avarice, and spurns the proffered 
bribe of comiptitHi. That is a sentiment which refines and ele- 
vates the soul of man, which gifts him with new affections, artd 
breathes into him the spirit of an Universal Philanthropy, The 
doctrine of equal rights and equal duties, founded as it is upon 
immutable justice, is destined soiHier or later to triumph over the 
artificial distinctioiis of intcderant aristocracy. Afar in the south- 
em plains fitfiilly gleams the beacon Ught which soon, we hope, 
will tiadle into a wide and enduring fiame. Away over the 
eastern ocean streams the reflected fire which speedily, we trust, 
will illumine radical and regenerated England; revolutionary 
France will catch the sacred spark, and the splendid conflagration 
shall startle the Russian autocrat amid the ice-bound and night- 
ridden regions of the north. Democratic principles, we feel as- 
sured, are finally to redeem long oppressed humanity, and that 
day of ransom is not fiir distant. Ambition may deride, ignorance 
may ridicule these opinions, the cry of sedition and agrarianism 
may for a time unite the wise and the good in a crusade against 
fireedom, but when these jmnciples are stricken down, Autceua- 
like, they will rise from the earth with redoubled vigor : when 
oppression drives them back, they will retreat only to rally again 
with renewed efficacy ; when they are decayed and withered to 
all a]q)earance, they wUl rise from their ashes with more than 
their wonted fires. They deceive themselves most bitterly, who 
think that temporary defeats and momentary reverses are to anni- 
hilate democracy. Fredi with the vigor, quickened with the life 
of tmth, her defenders bide their time in the full confidenccj that 
no coalition is powerful enough to oppose her resistless march. 
What care liberals for conquests here or defeats there, for success 
in this place or disaster in that, such contests bring to them neither 
excessive joy nor immoderate sorrow, they look forward beyond 
the narrow hmits of the present, not with a fanatical hope, not 
with a jn^sumptuous confidence, but we trust with an ever en- 
during hope, with an ever hving confidence to some fiiture day, 
when all shall admit the axiom, that man was never meant by 
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the laws of God to exercise an extorted sway over his fellow man. 
What gave to Athens, with a limited territory and an inconsider- 
ahle population, that undying influence upon habits and taste 
which for more than twenty centuries she has exercised ? What 
consigned her to a deathless name, to an imperishable renown 
among the republics of antiquity ? It was the fever of democratic 
energy, which regarded the state as a mistress to whom should 
be consecrated the offerings that genius could win Jrom eloquence, 
or pMosoj^y, or poetry, or any or all the arts which dignify so- 
ciety. Where each one feels, that upon himself depends in some 
degree his country's honor, where a sense of responsibihty imparts 
activity to all, where in short, the citizen is the State, there, in 
such a people, will be found the real constituents of national gran- 
deur. If, as croaking pro^ets tell, there be a necessity which 
u^es forward all republics to some point beyond which there is 
no hereafter, if it be the destiny of this free state thus to fall — be 
it 80. If our career is to be short, at least let it be glorious, if our 
fall is certain, at least let it be pitied. Ours be the bright caieer 
of the giAed and " fierce democratie" of Athens, oiirs be it to fall 
as she fell, with the monuments of her greatness round her, and 
to survive as she survives, in the praises of admiring posterity, 
rather than to tread on in the beaten track of ancient error, rather 
than to float upon the dead sea of despotism, and to decay with 
the noiseless strides of patrician Sparta. 



A FRAGMENT. 

Thkbk have been houia when 1 hare prajred fbr death — 
When atung lo madnesa by ihe ecom of thoHe 
Whoae cold haula never feel ; I would lia.ve deemed 
The thnnderbolt which struck me to the earth 
A liiend. 

And yet there wag a spell, which seemed 
'Mid those dark thoughts, a messenger .^roni lieaven ; 
Whene'er the deep wild passions of mj heart 
Were roused, and like a whirlwind sweeping on 
To dea^; — metbought a strain of melody 
Came like an echo on the passing breeze ; 
It calmed the troubled tide, and gave me strength 
For new and fiercer coofiicts. — 

Years have passed — 
And blighted as they fled my dearesl hopes, 
And yet Ibal thrilling strain has ftded not 
Nor will : — In evening's gloom, at blushing mom, 
At midnight's bush, and burning noon, sadly 
'Tis Mealing o'er mo like an aogel wbi8p«r. 
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They are just mairied ! What an idea of utter wretchedness 
do these few and simple words convey ! The historian may talk 
of the passions which have filled this fair world with violence, 
and polluted it with human slaughter ; the philosopher may deEh 
cant on " the ills which flesh is heir to ;" the poet may give loose 
rein to a wild imagination, and picture scenes of distress most 
fiightful, which shall make the heart to sicken and the brain to 
reel ; but after all has been done— earth, air, and sea^worlds 
above and below, exhausted of their images and scenes of hor- 
ror ; to me, they are all but light sketches when compared with 
the vivid pictiu« of misery unmingled, which is suggested by the 
simple word "married." Death and marriage He as contiguous 
in my associations, as they are placed by newspaper editors in their 
columns ; there is but a line — a mathetnaticat hue between 
them, — and much as I value life and the bright smiling world 
around, it would be a question easy of decision, " which of the 
two to choose, slavery or death." I will tell, fair reader, what 
doubtless you have presupposed — that I am a decided Old Bache- 
lor : — 1 say old, because that is a constituent part of the generic 
term ; the epithet, I must confess, does not over well comport with 
the number of my years or gray hairs ; but it matters not, all 
Bachelors are old: — I was not always thus. The. time has been 
when I was found much in the society of those who are some- 
times termed facetiously the fairer portion of creation animate ; 
not many years have flown, since first and foremost in the hum- 
bugged throng of woman's admirers, I wore with [^de the silken 
ctumis which now I deem man's bitter curse ; — ^nay more, I even 
entertained a sort of peculiar Mnd feelii^ for a certain beautiful 
young lady. " My friend, you were refused ;" — Oh no, gentle 
reader, such happy fortune would never have been mine. Kit my 
good genius interfered and saved me from the abyss into which 1 
might have plunged. Once upon a lovely morning in the month 
of June, as I was breakfasting in my room, and meditating on the 
fearful horrors of the precipice from the vei^e of which I had just 
retreated, dwelling upon the sacrifice which I had well nigh 
made of independence and happiness, at least, until king Death 
(no loiter king of terrors) should relieve me, my servant brought 
the morning paper. As usual, while sipping my coffee, I ran over 
its columns of politics, philosophy, love, &c., until my attention 
was suddenly tm-ested by a word which bore upon its face the 
familiar look of an old acquaintance, and in a connection at the 
sight of which I was thunderstruck. I nibbed my eyes and 
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again fixed them upon the fearful hnes ; — there it stood, the very 
name, and I slovly read aloud in my astonishment the follow- 
ing sentence ; had it been a sentence of death, it would not have 

more surprised me : — " Married in P , on the 12th inst, Mr, 

Charles Haberdash to the accomplished Miss Ellen E , of 

H -." My old classmate ! — the very last person I should have 

supposed woidd have yielded his neck to the yoke matrimonial. 
Fairly caught at last ! — Well, peace to his memory. Our Bach- 
elorian club must don a mourning badge, for they have lost an 
able member. What can have thus changed his views? — Re- 
flections of this nature were rapidly following one another .in my 
cranium, when the servant entered and announced that the boat 
in which I was to leave for P. started at 11 o'clock. I had quite 
forgotten in the astonishment which the perusal of the above par- 
agraph had caused, that I had made my arrai^ments to leave 
that morning for the very city where my old school fellow, who 
had taken upon him this new relation, resided. — " It is quite for- 
tunate," said I aloud. — " Yes sir, it wants an hour of the time 
yet." "Ah Sam, I had foi^tten you were there, remove these 
things and bring my boots." The order was promptly obeyed. 

It was with no small sensations of jdeasure, that I found myself 
soon after surrounded by a goodly number of happy countenances, 
whose owners, like myself, were pacing the deck of the steamer, 
and enjoying the rajadly changing panorama which a view <rf 
the shore afforded. The earth was clad in its richest verdure, 
while the foliage as yet unshaken by the rough autumnal blasts, 
was tinged frith a variety of colors brilliant and beautiful. It 
was a glorious day, and all nature seemed rejoicii^ in its bright- 
ness. As we swept along and left the shore behind, on one side 
the broad ocean opened upon our view ; like a sapphire sea it lay 
calm and unruffled, save when the habitants of the briny fiood in 
their gladsome play would leap from out their element and sink 
again amid a shower of liquid gems. During oar passage, which 
occupied a few hours, I had full leisure for reflection upon the 
extraordinary incident which had so disturbed my equanimity ; 
perhaps jiy hard heart was softened by the beauty of the scene, 
perhaps — ^but no matter why, I came to rather a singular concln- 
sion. I resolved, that I would call upon my old fnend as socm 
as practicable ; as I hoped through the medium of a common ac- 
quaintance of both, with whom I had some business, easily 
to ascertain his residence. I also resolved, that if I found him 
happily situated and his reasons for the change satisfactory, I 
also would secede Irom the Bachelorian Institute, effect a dis- 
persion of the coolness which' had been gradually increasing be- 
tween a certain young lady and myself, and make a desperate 
leap at the matrimonial paling. After this concluaon, however 
ringutar, I felt more at ease. We soon arrived in P. and the re- 
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mainder of the day I devoted to the business vhkh called me 
thither. The next morning, at quite an early hour for a fashion- 
able city, having received the requisite direction, I found myself 
before the docs of No. — , Arch St., where a brass jdate of extra 
Kze informed every observer that there resided Charles Haber- 
dash, Ksq. In reply to my ring, a spruce-looking servant ofh 
peared who speedily ushered me into a splendidly furnished diaw- 
ing room, and to whom (with my usu^ neghgence, being with- 
out a eaid) I told my name. He soon returned with the informal 
tion, that Mr. H. was busy just then, but would wait upon me in 
a short time. I made myself comfortable in an amply cushioned 
rocking-<hair and lounged about half hour, then paced the floor 
for fifteen minutes, and was about to try the chair again for the 
sake of variety, when my friend entered. Although we had not 
met for years he instantly recognized me, and after a cordial wel- 
come, commenced dealing out bis anathemas in no sparing man- 
ner upon his unlucky servant. I was led at once into the darkest 
mysteries of house keeping ; — servants were altogether unworthy 
of confidence, &c. &c. It seemed that the poor fellow had made 
a mistake in announcing the name, and that was the cause of tny 
pacing 80 long the lines, angles, circles, and various other geom- 
etrical figures upon the carpet. To pass over intervening circumr 
stances, our conversation on by-^ne days, &c., which periods I 
could not avoid thinking he wished back again, he insisted that I 
should remain and dine with him, to which measure I had no pos- 
sible objection, as I wished to carry my jimi of observation into 
execution, and witness more of domestic felicity ; his " wifey," 
as he called her, adding her request to the same effect, I expressed 
B due sense of the high gratification it would afibrd me, and con- 
sented. Ah, little did 1 dream of sequences. 

My firiend had been raised scmiewhat above his own level in 
society by his marriage, and I soon discovered that it had affected 
him much more than I had supposed possible. He was no longer 
the jolly, light-hearted, careless fellow of former days, but a sort 
of assumjdion of dignity, a conscious consequence, showed forth 
in every movement. He appeared anxious to draw my attention 
to every thing in the house, from his " wifey" to the smallest ar- 
ticle of fimiiture, and commenced by manifesting his affection fat 
her through the medium of sundry and frequent kisses. Now 
.when a gentleman imd lady are engaged, it is perhaps well enough 
for them occasionally to have recoursig to this amusement ; it 
seems as a pleasant relaxation to the monotony of courtship ; even 
then I think it were best done privately, though this is a mere mat- 
ter of opanion. But after marriage such a thing becomes perfectly 
ridiculous ; not only so, but such manifestations, when others are 
[M^sent, are quite conclusive that there axe manifestations of 
another, and totally different kind, in theii absence. They to- 
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mind us of a vould-be familiarity with Latin and Greek authors, 
which is frequently assumed and evinced by length and frequen- 
cy of quotation ; such scholars are but lightly esteemed. 

But to return to our story ; what had already passed was but 
the beginning of sorrows. He next requested " Nelly" or 
"wifey," (synonymous terms,) to go and play a httle on the 
piano, which was of the most ap^red and modem style. She 
submissively obeyed, while he drew my attention to an elegant 
sofa, on which he stretched himself at full length, exclaimu^, 
" I never knew that roses were yellow before," (his beautiful 
Turkey carpet was figured with yellow roses.) The dinner hour 
soon arrived. I had hoped that at least daring this part of the 
exercises, I should be spEued any such painfiil exhibitions as had 
preceded. But vain were all my expectations. The fond couple 
took care to place themselves, if not in absolute contact, at least 
so near that they could, with great ease, bring themselves into 
that situation ; and then with sundry manipulations and f^ula- 
tions, he thus addressed his wife, — " Nelly wanted Chariey, didn't 
she, (patting her cheek,) Nelly wanted Charley," — "Oh no, 
Chariey wanted Nelly, ciiarley wanted Nelly," was the fond re- 
^y. I hastily swallowed my food, without daring to pause even 
for breath, as I know not what might have been the consequence. 
This interesting performance over, my friend turning to me, re- 
marked, "this is a busy day in the house ; we have nothing of a 
dinner ; for my own part, I have very little choice of meats, and 
usually get what 'wifey' likes." "Thank you sir," inqiiam, 
" I eliall do very well." " Wifey, it seems to me we have not 
had such good breakfasts of late as formerly. Sally always gives 
us something nice, and there was one dish she made was very 
good, but we have not had it lately ; I wish you would speak to 
her about it." " Yes, my dear, I will." " Nelly, I like tlus meat 
you recommended very well." (Enter servant.) "Well, Sally 
has made us something good, though 'tis a busy day. Here is 
the finest cheese in the country ;" — and thus the " feast of reason 
and the flow of soul," enlivened the scene. Dinner over, I must 
see the library. Here were many handsomely bound volumes, 
none the worse for wear, of which I had a full description. 
" Here is a compehensive view of the world, statistics of all 
countries, iScc., very valuable ; here is a new edition of Words- 
worth," " I see sir," inquemt, " you have Todd's Student's Man- 
ual ; he judges of a man's mind by the selectness, rather than the 
extent of his library." "Yes sir, I am seleOing mine." His 
lady now joined us. " Wifey, I have not yet given you that 
whippii^ I jaomised you," (a Idss.)-, — Bah ! ! I closed the scene 
as soon as I could with propriety by retiring, fully resolved never 
again to viedt a newly married couple. I need not say that I am 
mil a member, in full and regular standing, of the Bachelor's 
Club. M. 



AUTUMN. 

Thi genial BiumneT's Bed and gooe, her jroaei bloaia do mors. 

And Autumn winds are lighing now around mj itudj door. 

Their lay, tho' solemn, it, I neeo, more wHithing fiu to me 

Than harps brestb'd o'er by zephyrs mild upon Kmia moon-lit sea ! 

I love, oh '. how I love to see the leavss of Autumn spread 

Themaelves in the lone path where we are often wont to tread ! 

Sad thoughts oome stealing o'er the breast when we turn to ■nirey 

The green-hongb'd trees and masel lawns all turning to deesy. 

I woo the melancholy houra which Autumn daji bring on. 

For they Hrs suited well to muse on scenes tor ever gone. 

The buroish'd cloud that flies across the azure fields oTheaTen 

Is lovelier ftr when Autumn's sun its beauteousness has given. 

The suQ-set of these sober days is like Itolia's own, 

Which streaks the evening sky with red when day itself a gone. 

How so1«nn ! yet how sweet it is, when evening shades appear, 

To hie to some Itme sylvan scene with naught hut silence near. 

And think of much lov'd, sbsenl fiiends to whom, thro' youth's gay hours. 

Friendship and Love have bound the heart with wreaths of sweetest Bowers I 

I have a passion tor these days, thej plesse the heart and eye, 

There's something so serene and grand about their evening sky. 



ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Ma» is said to be a rational Bnimal. History, while it is replete 
■with evidences of the general truth of the assertion, present^ many 
cases where the influence of reason t^an scarcely be discovered. 
In the earlier ages of the world, superstitions and deceptions of 
every kind held almost undisputed sway ovct mankind Later 
generations have done little more than alter the form of decep- 
tions, retaining to a very great extent the folly of theii predeces- 
sors. 

Whether that natural constitution of the hmnan mkid which 
fits it for the recepti<ni of knowledge, also necessarily exposes it to 
these deceptions, or not, is a question of little impwtance to any 
but the menttd philosopher. Its decision will in no manner vary 
the fact, that man in all ages, and imder all circumstances, wheth- 
er versed in all the learning of the past, or possessed of a mind 
beclouded by ignorance, whether Pagan or Jew, Infidel or Chris- 
tian, has been the victim of superstitions at which reason revolts. 
While the |Aoufi catholic lookMl with mingled feelings of pity and 
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h<Hnor upon the folly of the worshiraers of Juggernaut, he clasped 
yet nearer to hb heart the sacred relic of the tomb of the Virgin. 
The yet more enlightened protestant spumed the impositions prac- 
ticed upon his catholic neighbor, while he piouidy devoted his 
friend to the torture for holding intercourse with the Prince of 
daricness. Infatuations are however &r from being confined to 
any one subject. In politics and science, equally as in religion, 
have the judgments of men been surrendered up at the call of the 
imaginiuion. The advance of intelligence may have checked, as 
it has certainly altered the character of these delusions, but the 
prevfuUng tendency of the human mind to grasp at the marvel- 
lous, and the brilliant success which generally attends upon the 
crafty and persevering impostor, have led many in every age and 
country to invent some new form of deception, and palm it off 
upon the community, ,. 

The success which has lately attended a delusion in one of our 
cities, and which has occupied much of public attention for the 
last few months, may render a brief review of the pretensions and 
history o£ animal magnettstn neither devoid of interest nor instruc- 
tion. 

The inventor of this imposture was Antony Mesmer, a native of 
Wieler iti Germany, who was bom about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Some claim that it has a much earlier ori- 
gin, and one ingenious writer of the present day has attempted to 
prove that it was first exhibited on this planet by the " wily ser- 
pent who did cause our mother Eve to sin," and to trace it in the 
various forms of sorcery and gipsyism, &c. Slc., down to the age 
of Mesmer, who, even he admits was its first great and successM 
expounder and defender. If this author had asserted that the 
same pincifJes of human nature were operated upon in all these 
multiform species of deception, he might perhaps have more 
readily secured the assent of his readers. But as his purpose seems 
to have been some other than a careful examination into the early 
history of this delu^on, we shall p-efer to take the more general 
0[amon that Mesmei was its inventor. 

This, like all other deceptions, has been very much altered 
once its first propagation, to accommodate it to the credulity of 
those for whom it was designed. At first it was a curious med- 
ley of science and idle theory, and was well calculated to bewil- 
der the philosopher who should seek to unravel its mysteries, and 
to lead captive the understandii^ of the great mass of the com- 
munity. Meaner affirmed that he had discovered "a fiuid uni- 
versally diffused, and filling all space, being the medium of a re- 
ci[ffOcal influence between the celestial bodies, the earth and 
livii^ beings ; it insmuated itself into the substance of the nerves, 
upon which therefm-e it had a direct operation ; it was capable of 
being communicated from one body to other bodies, both ani- 
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mated and inanimate, and rttat at a conndraable distance, \rithout 
tiie assistance of any intetmediate sub^ance ; and it exhibited 
in tlie human body some properties analogotu to tboaa a{ die 
loadstone, especially its two poles. This animal magnetism, he 
added, was capable of curing directly dl the disorders of the ner- 
vous system, and indirectly other maladies ; it rendered p^ect 
the operatimi of medicines ; and excited and directed the salutary 
crises of diseases, so that it placed these a-iaea in the power of the 
physician. Moreover, it enabled him to ascertain the state <rf 
health of each individual, and to form a correct judgment as to 
the origin, nature and progress of the most complicated diseases ; 
in dicnt, he says, natttre offers in ttUs magnstiam a ttmvertal 
means of healing and preserving mankind." 

The SODS of £scula[Hus may well be supposed to have stood 
i^hast at the announcement of this grand catholicon. The hoo- 
nred founder of their profession, imd his followers in every age, 
had soi^ht by the aid <^ the medicinal properties of various vege- 
table and mineral substances, to restore the diseased frame of man 
to health, but here was a discovery which at once showed the 
folly of all their boasted knowledge and experience, and, simfte 
in its. application, was to preserve mankind from all the ills attend- 
ant upon human nature. 

The object for the attainment of which the visitmary ]rfukis(>- 
phers of former times had in vain sought, was at length reach- 
ed, and Mesmer was the fortmiate discoverer, the ba;^ instru- 
ment of conferring all these blessings upon the woiid. Mirac- 
ulous ciues were effected by him during his journeys through 
various parts of Europe, and many there were who hentated not 
to ascribe to him divine power. Paris was the principal seat of 
his operations, and here his popularity was for a time unbounded. 

So great was the excitement [m>duced by this wonderAil man, 
and BO numerous had his followers become, that in 1784 the Idng 
of Fiance appointed a committee, consisting of fbtir phyncians 
and five members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, to investi- 
gate ^e subject. MM. Ba^y, Lavoisier, and our distinguished 
countryman Dr. Franklin, who was then acting as our minister at 
the French coml, were members of the committee. M. Deslon, a 
pupil and partner of Mesmer, was at this time piacticii^ animal 
magnetism in Paris, and endeavored to convince the committee of 
tiie justice of its jvetensions. He opened his ai^ument by the 
-assertion " that there is but one nature, one disease, and one rem- 
edy; and that remedy is animal magnetian." However much 
those distingui^ed philosophers may have been disgusted by the 
presentation of a theory so contrary to ccmunon sense and tdl ex- 
perience, they continued their investigations, and witnessed the 
effects of his operations upon a great number of individuals, it 
may be well here to give an account of the manipulations pcao 
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ticed by Sfeflmer and Dedon, aioce these are retained with slight 
vahattons, by their followers in this country. " The person who 
was to be magnetized was [daced in the sitting position on a con- 
venient sofa or upon a chair. The nu^etizer, sitting on a httle 
higher seat, before his &ce, and at about a foot distant, recollects 
himself a few moments, during which he holds the thumbs of the 
patient, and remains in this position until he feels that the same 
degree of heat is established between the thumbs of that person 
and his own. Then he draws off his hands in turning them out- 
wards, and ]daces them upon the shoulders for nearly one minute. 
Afterwards he carries them down slowly by a sort of friction, very 
light, along the arms, down to the extremities of the fingers, — he 
begins again the same moti<Hi five or six times ; it is what mag- 
itetizers call pasaes. Then he passes his hands over the head, 
keeps them there a few moments, brings them down in passing 
before the fiice, at the distance of one or two inches, to die epi- 
gastrium, where he stops again, either in bearing upon that region, 
or without touching it with his fingers. And he thus comes 
down slowly along the body to the feet. These passes, or mo- 
tions, are repeated during the greatest part of the course, and 
when he wl^es to finish it, he carries them even beyond the ex- 
tremities of the hands and feet, in shakii^ his fillers at each 
-time. Finally, he performs before the face and the chest some 
transversal motions, at the distance of three or four inches, in pre- 
senting his two luuids, put neu one another, and ia removing 
them abrupUy." 

The attention of the committee was early called to the effect 
which these manipulations would have upon the nerves of dis- 
eased peiBons according to the acknowledged priocijdes of ner- 
vous action. Subsequent observations and enquiries confirmed 
them in the belief tluit the j^enomena witnessed were referable 
wholly to the imaginations of the persons magnetized, and that 
die whole system was a trick to impose upon the ignorant and 
credulous ; and they thus reported it to his Majesty. This full 
exposure of the base imposture by an enlightened and able com- 
mittee, after a lair examination, was not sufficient to restore sanity 
to its deluded beUevers. Its professors, who were amassing vast 
fortunes through the credulity of the people, maintained the Ab- 
ceptiotv by avowing the discovery of new fecta and new pdnci- 
[des. A shmt time after the repwt of the committee named above, 
a [xofessor discovered that somnambulism and clairvoyance form- 
ed parts of the science of animal magnetism. This discovery 
revived anew the drooping interest of ^e peo[Je, and for a time 
maintained its popularity. At this period almost every nation in 
Europe could boast of some iKofessors in this new and wonderful 
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But as the Bovelty of the discovery -wore Vwsy, it fiwt declined 
into ctunpaiative ohscunty, &nd for the last half century has at- 
tracted little notice, until within tvo or three years. Through 
the active exertions of its believers, it has again risen from tioe 
obscurity so justly merited, and chailengea a new inveetigatim 
of its claims. The presumption of its tnends is only equalled by 
their folly. The superior light which is now possessed onKem- 
in^ the action of the humao mind, and of the nervous system, 
renders a satisfactory ex^anation of the j^enomena attendant up- 
on their experiments yet rtKoe easy, and the refutatim of tbeir 
thetHy consequently more decided. Had the deluded followers of 
Mesmer remained in Europe ; had our country been spared the di»> 
grace of iiimishing victims to their koavery and ^ception, we 
might feel disposed to ^AuXoaopbixe more calmly concerning tlieit 
course, than our feelings wOl now permit. I^pared by a thi> 
rough knowledge of human nature, act^uainted with the spirit of 
credulity which our unexampled natioiuil and individual success 
has generated, they have commenced their operations among us, 
and judging from their past success, may not impmbably secure 
to this generation and this country, a reputation through coming 
ages, compared with which that o£ the age o( witchcraft might 
well be envied. 

Providence, in Rhode Island, was selected as the most }»oper 
place in this country for the [Kopc^tion of their doctrines, and to 
the suipr^ and confusion of its friends elsewhere, a vast majority 
of its citizens are seud to have become infected with this mental 
and moral poison. Numerous " professors" and " patients" have 
arisen, who are aiding by ^ir marvellous performances in spread- 
ing the i£ifecti<xi frir and near. An editi<m of the famous work of 
Deleuze, lately published by a citizen of PiovideDce, embraces an 
account of the piogress of the science in that city, and also the 
nauKS of many distinguished divines and scholars in difl^ent 
parts of the country who had become, if not believers in its jwin- 
ciples, at least anxious inquirers concerning it. We trust that 
most of these names are used without the consent of the individ- 
uals, and that ere long they wUl publish to the world their disbe- 
lief in the science. This is due to themselves, lest their own 
names should be dishonored by a coimection with the delusion, 
and to the people, lest others respecting their high talents and ac- 
quirements, ^ould become its easy victims. 

The evils which woidd result to the human race, ^louM the 
doctrines of animal magnetism become generally jM^valent, are 
sufficiently weighty to awaken every friend of man to use his in- 
fiuenee to check its destructive ravages. The whole system of 
civil society would be broken up, and all would be thrown into 
perfect anarchy. The worst horrors of the French revolution 
would be witneesed among us, when a man under the i nflufln ca 
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of this infiituation, should see or think that he saw, in every fel- 
low man a witness of his most secret acts, an intruder into his 
most sacred employments. Life, property, character, all would 
be at the mercy of every designing wretch ; the holy ties of 
friendship and kindred would be severed by the artful viUain, and 
existence itself would become a curse. 

I cannot close this article without transcribing for the edifica- 
tion of my readers, an extract from a report publi^ed in Kack- 
wood's Magazine, for September, 1837, purporting to be from "a 
cmnmittee appointed by the MetropcLitan Joint Stock Medical, 
Scientific and Literary Association," and which, according to their 
credulity, they may believe to be a bona fide description of the 
effiects of this wonderful agent upon the sufi'ering Mulhooly, or a 
most severe satire upon the science of Animal lH^netisn. 

" From Dr. Eliotoon your comraittee leceiied a report, aigiwd bj bu colleagues, 
containing the following resulla ; — 

Patrick Huthoolj, hod-carrier, aged 37, had ta\]ea from a four atorf hoara in 
October last, and had received each severe injuries in both his legs, that they were 
amputated on the following day. Since then be had been totally naable to walk 
withoal cnitchea, m some support in the sbi^ of wooden limbs, into which the 
Mumps of tbe knee* were ingeniously fixed. Baron Dupolet's first object wss to 
diaw ss great a flow of blood as possible to the eilremities, in order that alen- 
deocy dowDwanIs might be created, to be made available in the tiuther coarse of 
the cure. 

Accordingly, he magnetiKed Huthoolj on the lOtb, 11th, and 12th of July, and 
on the fourth silting succeeded in throning him into a state of Bomnambulism. On 
the 14th of July, tbe extraordinary eSects of this treatment began to develop 
themselves. Slight excrescences, simitar in form to very young radishes, protru- 
ded from the end of the limb, the glow of health relumed to the cicatrix of the 
woand, and the intellect, imagination, and memory of the patient were increased 
in a most aatmishing degree. In proof of this Mulhooly, in answer to a question 
put to him by Dr. Hamilton Roe, conversed with the greatest Buency in the nn- 
known.tongue, which Dr. Roe not being himself in a state of magnetism was un- 
able to understand. But tbe committee bating been informed that several apos- 
tles and seven angels had recently arrived at the new church near Oxford street, 
one of Cloud's omntbuBcs was sent to bring them lo the scene of the experiment. 

In a short time the twelve apostles and all the angels arrived in tbe conveyance, 
sixteen inside and threo out. One of the angels, a native of Tipperary, undertook 
to interpret the replies of Mulhooly, and the branch of your committee present at 
this case comes to tbe unanimous conclusion, that the ftculties of Mulhooly were 
•nlaiged as awerted abore. 

Dr. Roe having asked in the unknown tongue, "Who am I?" Mulhooly an- 
swered, ' ochan yecrab rothoval oy 1' which the angel interpreted to mean, ' a pil. 
lar of the elect ;' upon which the Doctor professed himself satisfied, and laid it 
was the trulb. 

At another silting the excreBcences, originally small, had assumed the appear- 
ance of well defined toes— a heel and sole were aflerwarda developed, and at the 
Blerenth sitting the cure wss completed. The celebrated dancer. Mademoiselle 
Tagltoni, having been invited to enter into magnetic 'rapport' with Mulhooly, 
Uneiwd liis bud, ■nd then Bxing a thread round tbe pMienCs tfaamb, lield it, M 
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the other extremity of the room. Bhe then lifted up one of her gnoeflil fhet to en 
DOconiinoii eleration, and >pun round with the velocity of e gif-wliee]. Hulhoolj 
UDConsciaiuly iniiUited every attitude, and teemed even to have a greater power 
over his limba than the beautiful aylph benelf. He placed hii lifht fbot on Ilia 
own shoulder, and ipun round lor more than a minute at that height, holding hia 
left teg in a horizonlal position alt the time. -He then leapt down fiom hii ahonl- 
der and danced the Cachnca dance in exact imitation of Taglioni. In one of the 
pirooettea towards the eoncluaion he exerted himself m prodigionaly, that haTing 
atrach the mouth of Hr. Gardner, one of tlie commitue, with hia heel, a tooth wM 
displaced with great violence, the extent of which may ha judged of froin the bet 
of the tooth being driven backwards through the palate, grazing the spinal column 
M the back of the neck, and aevereiy wounding Dr. Eliotaon in the abdomen at a 
distance of fourteen feet." 

The contempt which ie felt in Ei^land for the base imposhMS 
who seek to deceive the ignorant tluongh theu" pretended mira- 
cles, could not be more plfunly evinced than in the publication of 
such an article in a work which deservedly holds the first rank 
among the Uterary periodicals of the age. Let it not be said that 
in this country man is less imder the influence of reason, or less 
disposed to heap contempt upon the intriguing professois and de- 
luded victims of Animal Magnetism. C. S. 



MARY'S GRAVE. 

"Oh ) ever tovlnf, lavely, uul beiorad I 
Bow Klllah sacnn* ponden oa the pisi, 

AndclJon lotboughli ddv beOcr far removed f 
But TUn* aball leer Oij sbidaw from ma last" 

Tbx hright, bright dteam is o'er ! aod faaahed the lay 

Of love ; the laughing flowers, that decked the shore 
Of Hope'a transparBnl ocean — where the Joyoua light of day 

Shone through their dew-drops — live, alas ! no num. 

The fairy forms — by Fancy cast before 
My eye, that sought to pierce the mystic gloom 

Of time to come, and scan its myatic lore — 
In Hary'a grave have found a living tomb. 
Withered and Ihded in their inbnt bloom. 

lale of the Holy Crow '. thou art the pave 

Of ionoceDce— within thy rock-girt pale. 
The bones of her, whom pity could not save. 

Lie mouldering. Would that oblivion's veil 

Might shroud that form ham thought } hut what avail 
Such prayers ? Still grasping memory renews 

The imiHrese of that image. Wishes fkil — 
Clear, throogh the glittering screen of ocean-dews. 
That hallowed spot, still wayward Fancy views. 
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GalM oT th« toudi ! breirtke gentlj o'er tbal i^ ; 

Rmtore their ftagnnce to those monniiiig flowei 
And lUKia uid tempeM of their wrath beguile. 

Pure ipiril! thou in HeateD's bliHfiil bowen 

Art loved — but, mh 1 what grief k ow*.' 
That votoe of maiodj hath ioat its might — 

The azure eye, tl»t oft in b^^iier honra 
Sparkled with joy, hath loat iu light — 
Forerar eel, in rajleai, joyleaa nigbt. 



THE YALEN81AN. 

" Not to know at large of thinga remote 
From oae, obacure and eubtle, but to know 
That which before oa lies in daily life, 
I* the foime wiBdom." MiUim. 

I HATE often been struck while sauntering along the college 
yard, with the many peculiarities observable in the outward ap- 
pearance of almost evety individual with whom I chanced to 
meet. Although as all must have noticed, there is a sameness of 
expression on the countenances of every collection of students, 
yet while this is peculiar to themselves as a body, still a very lit- 
tle observation will convince, that they differ in their main chai- 



College has been called a miniature world, yet we are slow to 
perceive, we must own, its fidelity to this fancied original. True, 
the mind of man at any particular age generally exhibits the 
same great leading developments, yet in coll^;a the student 
breathes sn atmos^ere so much reotoved from that diffused in 
the world around lum, that it is not a matter of wonder that while 
there he should be widely different from others in the bent of his 
character. Here too the mind in its earliest stages in such a sit- 
uation, is influenced by different motives from those having power 
in the world, and is led to cultivate an ardor, a noble enthusiasm, 
a taste for all that is refined and elegant in life ; (subjects which 
more especially in their pursuit, mould and elevate the character,) 
to which in after years and under other circumstances it becomes 
comparatively callous. Now there can be no other field better 
adapted for the investigation of the phenomena of the mind at a 
certain period than a college, since there they can be observed in 
all their several gradations, from seeming idiocy, to the utmost 
stretch of God-like intellect. Here the philosopher might con- 
template the student, gay, careless, buoyant with hope and pleas- 
ure ; he might look upon his fellow with a care-wom brow and 
attenuated name ; upon others portraying the widely different 
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effects, pkyEdcal as well as mental, of a ct^egiate ambiticii ; in 
riiort, upon the different results which the same causes a}^iaiently 
tend to [xoduce in different minds, and would find a fieu wcsthy 
the [sofoundest research and study. 

It shall be our humble raideavor, not to iuTestigate the natun 
or causes of the peculiarities of the student's mind ; that task we 
leare for the ^nrit of philosophic enquiry ; but if we are able to 
diow the existence of a few of these peculiarities, and their va- 
rious modifications and influences, we shall accom|Jifb our present 
object. And here we might remark, that this field of inrestigar 
tion, int^«8ting and important as its cUtails must be, seems to have ' 
Itteen but little examined by men of discrimination and judgment 
It is very true, we have heard fivRU the days of our chUdhood of 
college Bmbiticm and of college honors, while oar young inuigin> 
atioa has panted to exhibit the one and realize the othw ; we 
have beard too it may be, of indolent and dissipated students, who 
have rraidered th«nselves ootorioua by reachios the acme of thnr 
ambitioa in tiiese pursuits ; but we have found out by our own 
{msonal (dwervation alone, that these characteristics as distinctive^ 
belong to but a small portion of our compeers at college. 

Obserration must have taught many, that there are comparap 
tivety but few who, when they come here, bring with them what 
may be called a regularly formed character. From divers leaaotu, 
they have had hitherto no &xed princiide of action, and conse- 
quently, this aU-impcHtant part of their being is moulded end 
made stable by influences exerted here. For we think it cannot 
be denied, that no man ever leaves ct^ge without a characlw o( 
some sort, since the countless influences at work here are so vsr 
tied and dissimilar in their nature, so many are fiangbt with all 
that tends to promote purity of life and morals, while others ate 
as well calculated to produce the most destructive results, that 
they must embrace every motive which can possibly influence 
the mind. Hence tbis transition or revolutionary state, is by &r 
the most mtnnentous period in the life of the great nullity d 
students. 

Ah these influences, however diverse, tend to |soduce one 
grand effect which is common to all students, while they sever- 
ally engender peculiarities, which are but the developments of 
this effect. The result to which we have alluded, is a pervading 
E^fHrit of intellectuality which tinges every thing around with its 
essence and clothes it wilJi the richness of its beauty. It is too 
die touchsttme of merit here, and its general diffu^on certainly 
affords a Ariktng exhibition of the ascendency of all that is ethe- 
real in our nature. It is the grand focus to which the energies ot 
a student's mind are concentrtd^d, and to which all his struggles for 
supremacy tend ; for success in rendering the intellectual nature 
predominaid: over the grosser constitution, and as if independent 
of it, calls forth the unfeigned homage of kindred mind. Hind 
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giatqding with mincl, the unc^wDg sbm^e for sapericwity in 
every department of mental action, the noble aspirations of lofty 
genius are a few of the cotintless channels through which this 
intellectuaUty develops itself. But to be more definite, let ua look 
at the peculiar leading traits of character which flow fiom the 
prevalence of this spirit -in differently constituted minds. 

There are a vast number of men here who may be 8t]4ed 
{Airenologically ' idealists.' They may be seen at every turn walk- 
ing with eyes fixed on the ground, apparently buried in the mazes 
of reverie. They are too, deeply absorbed in their thick-coming 
fiuides and dreaming speculations, though it would puzzle any 
one to discover what subject could require such an immensity of 
thoi^ht They are in feet gazit^ on vacancy, ' building castles 
in the air,' and victims to their over*refined sensitiveness, they 
soar on the wings of the imagination to the heights of elydum, 
and strive to shut out the cares of the world by wrapping them> 
selves in their own gloomy thoughts. To one who has pried 
into the recesses of such minds, the goal of their happiness seetns 
to recede as their pursuit becomes more ardent ; and although en- 
joyment is the ' sommum bonum ' with them, still its undefined 
nature renders it unattainable. Conjoined with this extreme sua- 
ceptibiUty to every species of pleasurable excitement is fiequently 
an intellect of singular powers of perception, and of great activity 
and keenness. Hence these men are what are called the geniuses 
of college ; they are men of refined tastes and elegant pursuits, 
with an extensive acquaintance with books, and no small know- 
ledge of men and things in the world. There can be no doubt 
that upon these men nature has bestowed her gifts in greater jvo- 
fufflon than upon any other class in college, but they lean too 
much for support on a conscious superiority of natural genius ; 
hence without correspondent e^rtion they lose the advantage 
which they possessed at birth. They jaesent too often the cheei^ 
less |Hcture of a mind in ruins — of an intellect, the j»oper growth 
of which has been checked by the rank weeds which have taken 
away the strength from the soil, and have rendered it a fimtless 
and dreary waste. These men lack not the ambition requisite 
for success in contending for the college honors, but there is a 
want of correct mental Imbits and training in very many, which 
engenders a strong dislike to a certain kind of mental exertion, 
and which none but a most powerful motive can overcome. 

But if success awaits them not in the study of the college text- 
books, the powers of their intellect are displayed in subjects mwe 
congenial to their feelings, and in these departments of mental ac- 
tion their labors are by no means barren or fruitless. If these men 
are unable to ratde through page after page of mathematics, or 
make a brilliant show in their recitations on the classics, yet their 
reputation in college as men of hterary knowledge, as conversant 
with the principles of correct taste, poxives their power on those 
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subjects in which the efforts of the mind are aided and sustained 
by the exercise of an enthusiastic love of the pursuit itself. They 
love to seek the more quiet and unobtrusive paths of thoi^ht, in 
■which reflection becomes an irresistible impulse of our nature, and 
its exercise the most delightful of our enjoyments. Hence the 
great majority of our fine writers, of oui poets, of our prominent 
society men, possess many of the characteristics of the class to 
which we have alluded. We are well aware that it has long been 
the practice among a certain ' clique ' here, to foster the impres- 
sion that these men are mere drones where all else is bustle and 
activity, but we trust that there is still liberality of views enough 
left to discountenance such a wholesale system of condemnation ; 
for we should always remember that nature has not cast every 
mind in the same mould, nor adapted its capacities to the same 
pursuits, and that to a certain class, perh^ the studies to which 
we have alluded are best calculated to fvomote the great end of 
education. 

Closely allied to the class of which we have spoken, in many 
of their characteristics, is a peculiar genus, to which we can give 
no more suitable appellation than that of hterary men. There are 
generally perhaps &om six to eight in each class, aristocratic in 
their habits and demeaiH>r, stroi^ly conservative in their poUtical 
opinions, and exclusive to the last degree in regard to the company 
with which they associate. There is a native dignity in their 
maimer, which, although it may savor at times of finicalness, be- 
tokens a mind of luxuriant growth, and richly adorned with the 
flowers scattered over the path of knowledge. These men affect 
to criticise learnedly the merits of every poet, philosopher, histo- 
rian, or essayist, who has enriched Bagli^ literature by his lucu- 
brations, and they give out the fiat of their opinions on these sub- 
jects with a pertinacity and boldness worthy of those who practice 
jwofessionally the ' ungentle craft.' No new book is nshered into 
the world but must pass through the fiery ordeal of their criti- 
cism, and have its merits or demerits fidly canvassed. Their nat- 
ural taste for reading and reflection qualifies them more particu- 
lariy to act the self-constituted judge, and the sohdity of their 
commission seems to be generally lecc^nized by a mutual under- 
standii^, that their Eq>proval constitutes the standard of Uteraiy 
excellence. 

We might go on at more length to show the other distinctive 
characteristics of this class, and ' time would fail us to tell of the 
politicians, the strangely credulous of college, or of the thousand 
other developments of the grand spirit of intellectuality which per- 
vades the atmosphere we inhale. But we must conclude, with a 
hope that these topics will be treated of by abler and better hands, 
and that the interest that belongs to their delineation will be given 
them ia a greatw degree by others. 

J. 
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STANZAS. 

Tniai have lived men who were Iheir coontrj'i |md«, 

Who lived for her, her monument of glory, 
And when their ttik waa ended, liladi; died 

To deck the brifhteai pages of her rtoty; 
Their deitinj wu net Ibeir own, bnt wnmght 

Upon their country's fiiituBea, — it waa given 
An from above with bigheal bleaaiup fraught, 

Being itself the grealeat gift of heaven ; 
They fell in all their blogsoniing bonora, ere 
Tbe promised Iruit wns ripe ; the leaf waa seat- 
He who ia apt to throw his mind aw&y, 

Wastiiig in wanton purpoaea his breath ; 
Incapable of aught but childish play, 

Will bll at length into ■ Uving death ; 
Let the vine crawl upon the bumid ground, 

It loeei all its vigor and its eap ; 
In premature decay its leaves abound, 

Sprinkling with yellow tendrils nalute'a lap. 
A want of fiiednoM, of Mrength confined, 
Will break the vigor of the noblest mind. 

Let a bright mark be taken, which on high 

Hay aerve to fix the balanced mind upon ; 
The Eagle moves the highest, wben his eye 

Is turned in stem sereneness on the aun : 
if the mind clings with firmness and with strength 

Vpoa some great example ; though its height 
And grandeiir may perplei him, yet at length 

He'll find the glorious snmmit in hii sight. 
Though first there may be trials and diatrew, 
A streagth of purpose will ensure aaccen. 

Temptations, — triala, greater Sa than those 

Which preas upon us now, were overthpiwll 
By many on whose cold ashes lightly grows 

The rample flower which crowns their modaat atona ; 
They did their duty and they did do more, 

But what a glorious task was that; they went 
Like Cincinaatus from tbeir ploughs to war. 

And made their country's weal their monumenl, 
Their country's thanks their guerdon, and thej fell 
CHving e'en life to ber they loved so well. 

They were tbe gems of nature, brighter At 

Than royal jewels, bright nonentitiea, 
Which sparkle on the crimsom plume of war, 

And tarnish quickly on th' approach of peace ; 
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SEi SUETCRKS. 

No tinaellad berald welcomed tbem to birtib, 
A« puop«red KiTereigi» of a deipot'a land, 

They came from 'mid the earth to rule the eBrtb ; 
They learned subjection ere they taught command^ 

When thejr cominiindcd, wisdom Beemed to guide. 

And victarf look her station by their aide. 

And lei tu, while we moam their loaa, rajcHee; 

BejcHce that though their glorioiu eoula u« Bed, 
That nill to lU their mitu, their watniog voice 

Point! out example* fimn aiDid the dead ; 
Nor may they paa» unbeeded ; lei ua leaiB 

The noble lesw»i which Ihey left behind. 
And while we learn it, may oar ■pirita bnm 

To follow them with conMancy oT mind ; 
To folhiw them, till their high deeda inapire 
Our thoughta Mid «Gtiona with an equal fire. 



SEA SKETCHES. 

(coacLnDiD.) 

TBK PISATI. 

" Farewell! God knowa when«re shall iBaat again. 
I hnve a &int cold fear thiilln throogh my vtiBM, 
That almost G'eezei up the hsat of liie." — Aoaue and JuUtt. 

" A Tiolenl mppresaion of the nalora! feelingi is not the best eipedieat fbt obvi- 
ating their injarioua efiecta ; and though nothing requires a more vigilant restraint 
than the emotioB of BOger, the nneaunesa of which it i* productive, ia, perhapa, 
best ev^KXated bj ita natDial and temperate eipreiaion ; not ta my that it ia • 
wise peimiaaioa in the ecoiMHUj of natnre fer the rapreaaion of iojurj, and the prft- 
aerraiioD of the peace and deqorum <tf society." — Bakmt BaU. 

Nose but those who have been miraculously snatched ttoai 
impending death can appreciate the fechngs with which we 
rounded Point Icacos, and entered the harbor of Matanzas. But 
two days previous we had taken our supposed farewell of life ; 
we could almost feel the assassin's knife at our throats, and the 
lead tearing its burning way through the sinews to the heart's 
blood. A hand unseen had rescued us, and we felt like beings 
just entering upon a new existence. The earth seemed re-cre- 
ated. Nature was arrayed in a new and lovelier dress : the 
2ei*yrs played softer upon the cheek, and the sky was brighter, 
while the hills of the beauteous isle, breathing forth their spicy 
fi^rance, seemed the reflected images of those of a foirer wodd. 
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The past flitted across the memory like a painful dream ; — the fu- 
ture embosomed higher hopes and purer delights than the heart 
had ever known. Joy there was in every bosom, a proud, exult- 
ing joy ; but not a thought of gratitude trembled in the soul, or 
was embodied in a single action. The sailor can weep over dis- 
tress, and will beggar himself to relieve another ; he will pray 
and promise and vow when death shakes his javelm at him ; but 
once preserved, he never thinks of the past as a lesson for the fh- 
ture, and hurries on in his recklessness, to dance and sing upon 
the verge of a more dangerous precipice. 

' We have cheated the devil out of hts due, this time,' said an 
old Jack-tar, as the anchor was let go and the chain rattled through 
the hawse-hole. 

' Dam'd if we hal'nt,' responded the Vermonter, ' but he'll catch 
you yet, old salt, if you don't keep your lefi eye open.' 

' Blast my old dead-lights if you need fear, for the devil will 
never touch you ; he'd be afraid you'd cheat him out of all his 
property if you were down there with him.' 

' May be so! I guess I'd be a match for him. This going to 
eea ain't so bad a thing after all, when one gets used to it, as the 
feller said when the barber shaved him with a hand-saw. By 
jingo, I'd like to have one more crack at them fellows that shot 
off two of my fingers. I wonder how they liked their scalding ? 
I guess cotton wool will be in demand for a few days to come.' 

Such is a fair specimen of the conversation which followed our 
fortunate escape. In further proof of what I have asserted in re- 
gard to a sailor's generosity and recklessness, I will now sketch 
you, reader, an incident which transpired shortly after our anivaL 

The city of Matanzas, in the island of Cuba, is situated at the 
head of a deep bay, which stretches in from the ocean, and which, 
bending back, conceals the city frtMn the sight of those who ap- 
I»wich it by water, until they are within three or four miles di^ 
tance. The entrance to the harbor is somewhat difficult, as 
leches of coral rocks run far out from the shore on either cade, 
leaving but a narrow ship channel. In that latitude, the trade 
winds prevail from the north-east, and blow during the day di- 
rectly up the bay. At night these die away, and after a short calm, 
give place to the land breeze which conies in an opposite direc- 
tion. As the entrance to. the harbor is so very narrow, it is im- 
possible for a vessel to beat out, and it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to take advantage of the land breeze, and get beyond the 
teefs during the night, before the trade winds set in. . 

At about a hawser's length from the Java, was anchored a Port- 
land brig, which had just received her cai^o of molasses, and was 
now ready to sail. The yellow fever was, at this time, raging 
violently in Cuba, and the first mate, together with four of the 
crew, were sick, and imable to perform any duty. As the brig's 
complement consisted o{ only ten persons, Captain Grozer, her 
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conunaitder, was somewhat nnwillmg to start with onljr five able- 
bodied men ; but as his car^o was in demand at hrane, and his 
instructions were " to sail as soon as possible," he thougfit it better 
to jntxieed, with the hope that the sea air would restore the inva- 
lids. As he was an old friend to Captain N , our servicea 

were volunteered to assist him in getting in his lor^-boat, and in 
-towing out the brig beyond the ledges. At suRrset we rawed off 
tothevessel, and, aAer having com[deted all preparatiim for Ktiling, 
asnsted, at about midnight, in getting out into ttie bay. As theie 
was DOW sufficient room for beating, when the sea ^«eze ihould 
set in, we left him, little thinking of what was so soon to fi^ow. 

i have stated that the bay of Matanzas stretches fiir into the 
land, and, at a few miles from the harbor, makes a bend <^ 
nearly seventy degrees. At day-bieak the brig was seen jmt 
shooting round this betid, and in a few minutes was out of sight. 

Captain N , as usual, went a^ote durii^ the forenoon to 

transact his business, leaving me aboard to receive and take ac- 
count of the cargo. About the middle of the afternoon I observ- 
ed several boats, beloiu;ing to the different vessels in the harbor, 
rowing off at an unusital speed, and among the rest, 1 noticed 
that of the Java. As it was not the custom of our ci^itain to' 
leave the shore before evening, I was imj8«ssed that something 
unusual must have occurred. The cause was soon learnt. About 
two o'clock a carriage drove rapidly into the city, in which were 
two individuals, one of whom was well known as a distinguished 
fdanler, residii^ but a few miles distant ; the other was dressed 
in the habiliments of a sailor ; his left arm was confined in a 
^ng, while upon the collar and sleeve of his jacket could be 
discovered traces of blood. AVhat was the astonishment of Cap- 
tain N , in recognizing in him the second mate of the brig, 

idx>ard of which he was the night before. His story was as fol- 
lows. 

Soon after rounding the point to which I have alluded, a smalt 
ibre-topsail schooner was discovered coming out from one of the 
■little creeks which abound in the island. As she made directly 
for the brig, fears were entertained that she might be a pirate, 
which, alas, too soon proved to be true. She was commanded by 
one of those ruffians, whose motto is, "dead men tell no tales," 
jmd many a victim had been murdered by his ruthless hand, 
whom friends had supposed to have been lost in the ocean. The 
brig, being unarmed, was soon captmed, Captain Grozer making 
no resistance, as he hoped that when they found there was noth- 
it^ valuable aboard, if he did not irritate them, they would suffer 
him to proceed without injury. As the pirates boarded the vessel, 
the second mate was standii^ by the fore-topsail braces. The 
£rHt person who came over the rail was a tall, muscular man, ap- 
ptiently an Englishman by birth, dressed in a suit of etaiidess 
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white. A pair of enonnous vhi&era and mustaches, evidently 
&l9e, gave him a terrible ai^warance, 

* D— — n yaat black soids I why did'nt you heave to sooner V 
weie dke first words he uttered, and as he spoke, his cutlsss came 
down upon the Moulder of the second officer, cutting it to the 
bone. The vessel's papers were then demanded, and the officers . 
driven down into the cabin, and the men into the fore-castle, from 
which |Jaces tfiey were soon called up, one by one, and their 
throats cut by these incarnate fiends. While this infernal Uagedy 
was being acted, the second mate had concealed himself amtMig 
the cai^ in the hold. Here, with a mental agaay indescribalde, 
heightened too by the pain arising from his wound, he Usten- 
ed to the [payers, the entreaties, the groans of his slaughtCTod 
diipmates. Captain Grozer sufiered last. He plead for Ufe, not 
as one uQ[«epai«d to die, for he was a pious man, and had made 
the subject of death a familiar one, but his wife, his children, and 
he their only protector and support, — these were his arguments, 
fw these his sup^dications. ' Spare me,' he cried, ' oh, spare my 
life I chain me in a dungeon ! make me your vilest slave ! tor- 
ture roe if you will, but oh, let me live for my wife, for my chil- 
dren.' Useless were all piayers to men who had no hearts but 
those long since rendered c^ous by crime. He died ! his grey 
hairs were stained with a father's blood, and the sea was instan- 
taneously his winding sheet aod grave. Search was made for iha 
second mate, as he had been missed during the massacre, which, 
fortunately, proved unsuccessfiil. After some time had elapsed, 
during which, by the Sapping of the sails, and the cessation of 
conversation on deck he supposed that the miscreants had de- 
parted, he returned upon deck and found himself alone. Horri- 
ble indeed was the sight that deck presented. It flowed with hu- 
man blood, while here and there were scattered fingments of 
flesh hewn from the unhappy victims. Hetuing a rush of war 
ter, and perceiving by the settUng of the vessel that something 
was the miatter, he hs^tened below again, and found that the pi- 
rates had knocked out the lumber port, with the intention of sink- 
ing her. Into this he hastily thrust the now useless bedding, and 
squaring the brig before the wind, endeavored to run her ajE^ore ; 
finding, however, that she continued to settle in the water, he 
constructed a rude taft, upon which he embarked but a few mo- 
ments before the brig went down. The wind and seas soon drifts 
ed him to the shore. Here he was kindly received ; his wound 
was dressed, and soon after he was carried to the city. 

Such was the account given by the only survivor of that most 
horrible massacre. Scarcely had he concluded his story when a 
person on faorse-back galloped up to the Exchange, and corrobo- 
rated the statement, having witnessed the cf^ture from the shore ; 
aod at the same time announced that two brigs, which for aoma 
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time had been expected, were oatside chased by a schooner, which 
he beliered to be the pirate. A consultation was immediately 
held by the capttuns, as to the possibility of affording the'vesaela 

some assBtance. Captain S , who then commanded the sloop 

Huron, a regular trader between Matanzas and New Orleans, with 
the consent of his consignee, volunteered the use of his vessel to 
go out to the rescue, provided a sufficient number of men and 
suitable armament could be obtained. Ail, of course, offered their 
own services, Wither with those of their men. It was then 
agreed that each should repair to his vessel, and with all possible 
despatch brii^ with him to the sloop all the men and aims he 
could obtain. It was for this purpose, the boats, which I had ob- 
served, came off. Iti less than an hour from the time this [Jan 
was adopted, the ^oop was underweigh. Captain N , in con- 
sequence of the cai^ which was then along-side in lighters, could 
not leave, but deputed to me the chai^ of our men. Immedi- 
ately upon starting, we proceeded to choose our officers, and to 

ttrm, Etation, and instruct ihe crew. Captain L was chosen 

commander ; a man in whose character fear formed no ingredient, 
and the second mate,* who had embarked with us, was our pilot. 
My own humble appointment was that of gunner's mate. The 
crew, consisting of seventy men, were all ordered below, with 
the exception of those who were needed to work the vessel. 
Coffee bags, of which, fortunately, there was a small quantity 
aboard, were ^ed up around the deck, that we might elude so^ 
picion, by presenting the appearance of a trader. Our armament 
consisted of seven cannon of various calibres, all double shotted, 
tc^ther with a musket and cutlass for each individual ; the 
officers, in addition to these arms, being jHovided with pistols. 

Such was my first and only appearance in character aboard of 
a " man of war." True, we were not in a govermnent vessel ; — 
true, also, our frigate was only a sloop of one hundred and fifty 
tons, yet in the strictest sense of the expression, she was " a maa 
of war," and was fai better prepared to contend, yes, and to con- 
quer loo, in defense of justice, than many a " seventy-four," that 
makes greater pretensions. Nevertheless, it was a rash undertfi- 
king, and none but sailors would have engaged in it. We bad no 
command, no authority to go forth and capture anoth^ vessel, 
and were, strictly considered, but pirates ourselves. The flag 
under which we were to fight was " the stars and stripes," but a 
foreigner commanded us, and our crew was composed of men 
fiom every nation. Of this, however, we never thought. The 
hves of our fellow beings, and of brothers of the ocean too, were 

* This individual, who sppeara bo often id the sketch, is Captain H , of 

Portsmouth, N. H. He nas in the Steam Packet Horoe, at the time she vrai lost, 
and was amou the number nho were Mved. 
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in peril ; and the sailoi, as he Btoods forth in defense of a ship- 
mate, never stops to fisk whether he has any authotity for h» 
course of conduct, ot to reflect upon the consequences. It is 
enough that his big soul speaks ; — ^were it the devil he was to 
meet, he would face him. 

The point was soon passed. At a sii^le glance we saw both 
the danger of the stemmost Isig, and the timely assistance we 
could render her. She was about three miles distant from us, 
while the pirate was within half of a mile of her, and had we not 
have come out, the Medford would soon have shared the tote (^ 
the Nestor. Unfortunately for us, so far as related to the Immedi^e 
capture of the pirate, the moment we were seen, he hauled his 
wind and stood directly out to sea. At this we were, of course, 
much surprised, as he could not have feared a litde sloop like 
ours, nor from her appearance could he hare suspected our inten- 
tion. Upon our return we learnt the cause. When the plan wag 
adopted ashore of proceeding against the schooner, a treacherous 
scoundrel,* who was leagued with the pirates, immediately started 
oS with the greatest speed to gire the alarm to his brother fiends. 
We observed, as we reached the point, a white flag flyii^ upon a 
neighboring hill, but had no idea that it was in any way con- 
nected with the object of our pursuit. This however was the 
case, and the pirate, althoi^h thus informed of our expedition, 
still kept up the chase until we rounded the point, and then, trust- 
ing to the speed of his vessel, altered his course. Our sloop was 
a last sailer, especially when going " close hauled," and in a very 
short time it was evident, that we not only could keep up with 
the schooner, but that we also gained upon her. The breeze was 
fresh, and we ploughed through the water at no ordinary rate. 
Even the little Huron herself seemed conscious that she was en- 
■ gaged in a noble cause, rushing forth as the avenger of blood. 
Every bosom was fired for the contest, — none thought of the 
danger, or dreamt of the possibility of our own capture. 

' Och ! by the powers !' said a tall brawny Irishman, who, aa 
account of his great strength had been appointed commander of 
one of the giuis, ' sure if these water-bastes dint git a good mur- 
thering, then by saint Pathrick may I niver put my shoul in old 
Ireland agin. Jist let me old gun have a cl^ce to make a bit 
of a spache to ye, honeys, and she'll tache ye to come killing io- 
nicint men agin.' 

'Ah, Oui,'.said a Frenchman, 'de d — d pirate sail never, by 
Gar, escape to steal any more monish. Ve vill make him laugfa 
in de oder side of his teeth and choke his treat up to de yaid- 



* This wretch a few monlbB after, fell donn dead in the pi^lic 
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* I guess as how we'll fix him,' added the green hand ; ' I'll pep- 
per his beans for him, dam me if I don't ; and I reckon I'll make 
him pay up for what the tother feller did to us tother day.' 

We continued during the afternoon to g^n upon the pirate, hut 
were unable to overtake him before sunset. He was then about 
two thirds of a mile ahead, and had the day hght lasted he would 
soon have felt what sailors can do in the way of punishing. The 
darkness, however, soon shut him out from our sight, and after . 
continuing the chase for about an hour, not only did we think it 
useless to proceed any farther, as the ^nrate might already hare 
lacked and now be standing in shore, but owing also to the hasle 
in which we had started, there were not provisions aboard suffi- 
cient for so many men. Reluctantly did we decide upon return- 
ing, and it was not without much difficulty that the men were 
persuaded to abandon the chase. The sloop was put off before 
the wind, and we steered for the harbor. Sad indeed was our 
disappointment, that we had been thus foiled in our effort to de- 
stroy the miscreants, and yet the recollection that, beyond doubt, 
we had been the means of rescuing at least one of the brigs, af- 
forded us no sm^l reward for all our trouble. That many on the 
shore were leagued with the pirates was now evident, from 
the signals which were continued to be made. All along the 
■ hills, for the distance of five miles, bonfires were blazing, for the 
double purpose of serving as a telegraph, according as the ntun- 
ber was increased or diminished, to inform the pirates whether 
we had returned or not, or for guiding them to a place of ren- 
dezvous. About midnight we reached the point. The sea breeze 
had died away, and the wind was now blowing from the south- 
east. During one of the tacks (as we were obliged to beat up) 
while standing in towards the western ^lore, luifortunately we 
stretched a little too &r and grounded upon one o( the ledges. 
Here we remained for several hours, and indeed imtil the next 
fin^nooD. This fact would not have been introduced but for the 
purpose of sketching an incident which took jdace while we were 
thus situated. 

AAer we pereeived that nothing could be done to get the sloop 
off untU morning, the greater part of us lay down to catch a short 
nap, a watch having be^i appointed who could awaken all hands 
in case of an emei^ncy. Just before the day dawned a sail was 
observed at a short distance beating in, and so far as she could be 
distinguished, appeared to be a foretopsail schooner. The watch 
^erefore thought that this might be die pirate, who had perhaps 
been informed of our situation and was now comii^ to attack us 
while lying at such disadvantage. As the sloop was agrotmd aft, 
her bow, being afloat, had swung directly off from the ^ora. But 
few of our guns therefore could be brought to bear againt the en- 
emy with any effect, while he could choose his distance and rid- 
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dl« us at his pleasure. All hands were immediately called and 
every pcepaiation for defense mode. Two of the gune were 
pointed over the bows and the coffee bags piled up as a breast- 
work, behind which we might protect ourselves Horn the fiie of 
the enemy. The suspicious craft, in the meanwhile, had tacked 
and was now standing off into deeper water. 

' Stand by, my good fellows,' said our commander, 'and let us 
see who this stranger may be. , On the next tack he will just 
abont reach the sloop, and should he manifest any intention of 
troubling us, be ready to meet him. I will hail the vessel twice 
as £^e {^>[«t»ches, and should Ho answer be given at the second 
time, let fly every thing you have. Give no quarter, my men, for 
you will receive ncme.' 

Unluckily, our coure^ had been- screwed up to the sticking 
point merely to be screwed down again. The schooner was 
soon observed standing in towards the shore. Every man was 
on his knees behind the coffee bags, with his musket pointed over 
them, ready for the command to fire. Nearer and still nearer she 
approached in perfect silence, save the splashing of the water un- 
der her bow, and the deep breathings of our men. 

' Ship ahoy,' said Capbiiu L. 

No answer was returned. Every mao cocked his mu^et and 
took a surer aim. The match was almost in contact with the 
priming of the cannon when the captain again shouted, 

' Ship a-4i-o-y ?' 

' H-o-l-l-o !' echoed across the waters. 

' What schooner is that ?' 

' The Diamond from New Orleans.' 

Immediately the vessel rounded up in the wind, and as she fell 
off tm the other lack we were satisfied that our adventure was at 
anend. 

VALEDICTOKT. 

" "Tbua bz with rough ind all unabls pea. 
The feeble uithoi h>lh purau'd the Btorj ; 
Id Iktla room confining noble men, 
VsQgling b; auuta the fiill couree of their etory." — ^uktpeare. 

Reader! in these few sketches I have attempted, but very 
feebly, to portray for thee some of the peculiar features in the 
character of a «ulor. Those incidents have been selected in 
which I have personally been interested, as tuffording me the 
power of delineating from experience. If I have introduced my- 
self too often, do not, I crave thee, brand me as an egotist. My 
motive has been a good one, viz., that I might present thee with 
sketches from real hfe. If I have ^ed not merely to please but 
also to instruct, I pray thee forget that which I have written and 
fo^ve my folly. If I have succeeded, grant me thy kind benison. 



YOUTH. 

I no not know thai I should think 

It iltogelher foUy, 
To ait and wiule a little iok. 
That I am on youth's farthest brink. 

And somewhat melancholy. 

Perhaps, iodeed, 'tis wrong to grieve. 

That lire is flying by us ; 
Bui yet — be call'd upon lo Iobts 
The land lo which our warm hearti cleave — 

Hang me', if it don't try us. 

Youth <. what a lovely land it ii ! 

How .many a sweet slreBin bounds ua ! 
It is the poor heart's Paradise — 
A planet blinking in the skies, 

When eve is dropping round ua ! 

It hangs afkr, and shining on — 

He's mad that will not borrow 

One sweet ray from its cresset throne. 

And hoard it, when his heaH is tone, 

To gild each B»d to-norrow. 

There ara oar boyhood'a fbllie* — there '. 

And memory such discloses. 
There are the times we learned to swear, 
And kick, and pull each other's hair ! 

There too, the bloody nosea '. '. 

And there are other ones than they — 

Love'a vows 1 fint made and spok«o ; 
And food dreams of an after day — 
Hush, memory ! hush thy fuoenil lay. 
For vowa first made and — broken. 

And there, ambition's rocket dreams — 

Alas ! they're bright no more ; 
Like dead flonera cast upon the streams, 
Which — seeming fseah — the traveler deems 
Worthless, when brought to shore. 

And there are Ibrty other things 

Which DB'er alas ! will come back. 

I'll only Bay, their memory brings 

About as many bitter stings, 

Aa one strong man can stom — ach 
. III. 11 
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Which, put together, make me sad. 

Now do not'CHtt it lolly ; 
For poetB have, and eTer had, 
The light to be both mad sod glad, 

And to be melancbolj. 

We all stand an lime's awful sfanre ! 

Earth's joya are woo'd— not won 
The winda awake, the watBre roar — 
A few brief dayfl, and life is o'er — 

Era life a well begun ! 



ANTiaUARIAN RESEARCHES. 

No. IV. 

(_Bti«g prindpally damptuyns of Ancient Medtdt, ^., tranriated from Ae Latat.) 

VEKBHIB FArmx TiHFLDH. — (/ncu. iR Joapidt ndiro.) 

" It is fabled that Venus after her birth amid the waves of the 
sea, was wafted first to Cythera, and afterwards to ancient Ra- 
phes on the island of Cyprus. On the former island she was wor- 
shiped in a small town called Golgoi ; but when Agapenor built 
Kew Paphos, a temple was dedicated to her there. Near this tem- 
ple flowed llaqiiiig f/ie^if rvfiip^or SjArip,- — a Stream which witnes- 
sed the espousals of Venus and Adonis. Amathus likewise built 
a temple to Venus in Cyprus, whence she is called Amathusia by 
Ovid and on various coins. The image of Paphian Venus is said 
to have resembled a white pyramid, which accords with the de- 
scription given of it by Tacitus,* and generally accredited. His- 
tory informs us that no rain ever fell in the court of the temple of 
this divinity, where were nourished her sacred doves, which upcm 
some coins are incorrectly changed to bees. Torches (as in this 
gem) were continually burning before the altar, the insignia of 
Nymphs and other attendants of Venus, and even of the God- 
dess herself. Pajrfiian Venus was worslnped elsewhere than in 
Cyprus." 

The fable concerning the birth of Venus is supposed simjJy'to 
mean, that her worship was introduced into this island from 
abroad ; most probably from Phosnicia, This may be inferred 
from the account given by Tacitus, who, after observing, " Deam- 
que ipsam, conceptam mari, hue adputsam," adds, " sed scientiam 



' Hiat. Lib. 2, Cap. S. 
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artnmqne Harasjacum addtcugt; et Cilicem Tamiiam intulisse." 
Now this Cilex was a son of the king of PhcBiiicia. Historiana 
differ respecting the founder of Paphos ; but they all s^ree that 
the city was built about the time of the Trojan war. With the 
fable of Yenus and Adonis perhaps all are familiar, since it has 
been wrought upon by the master hand of Shakspeare, whose ex- 
hibition of the ardent love of Venus for Adonis, and of her par- 
oxysms of grief at his death cannot be surpassed. The poet has 
hapjaly ava^ed himself of the ancient superstitions in the godcIu- 
as. 

<* She bows her bead the new-sprung Sower 10 amelt, 
Comparing it to bei Adonie' breath : 
And Bays within her boBum it ehall dwell. 
Since be ytnaeir is reft from her by death. 
She crops the slalk, and in (lio breach appear* 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 



Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 
And jokes her utvei doTCS ; by whose swift aid, 
Their niiatresa mounted through the empty skies. 
In her light chariot quickly is coDvey'd ; 
Holding their caune to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself, and not be seen." 



" Hercules is here repcesented as resting from his twelfth labw, 
after be had brought away in triumfdi the golden apples from the 
gardens of Hesperides. The feble is too well known to need 
repetition. Mythologists differ as to the situation of these gar- 
dens ; some contending that they were in the vicinity of a colony 
planted by Claudius Caesar, which, according to Vii^ and Pliny, 
was Tingis, a city of Mauritania and the seat of king Anteeus ; 
whilst others assign to them various locations. Pliny asserts that 
the abode of the three Nymphs was in hither Africa, and Ptolemy 
in his gec^raphy, is equally confident that it was in Cyrenaica, 
near the city of Berenice. Diodorus Siculus numbers the slaugb- 
ter of the Ih^on which guarded the apples, among the last labors 
of Hercules, though other writers have not followed the same 
order of enumeration. This seizure of the golden apples when 
divested of fabulous incidents, becomes a matter of history. Her- 
cules was a merchant of Egypt or Phcenicia, who in voyaging 
reached the land of the Hesperides, where he obtained a golden 
Jleece of transcendent beauty, having first slain Draco, the attend- 
ant shepherd. In the metial Hercules is seen with the fruit in 
his hand, reclining against a rock and supporting himself with his 
club of oJive wood. This representation signifies a state of repose 
afler toil, and is therefore aa approjniate device for sepulchral 
monuments." 
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Hercules performed his labors at the command of Emystheos, 
to whom he was made subject by the will of Jupiter. The trae 
position of the gardens of the Hesperides is yet uncertain ; though 
all agree tha:t they were in the north of Africa. Those who care 
to investigate the subject, would do well to consult " Dr. Butler's 
Atlas of Aucient Geography." The word JWijiUir, which occurs in 
the fable, may mean either an c^le or a she^ ; and this ambi- 
guity has given rise to the different opinions which have been 
alluded to in the fiffegoing tranalation. The writer has forborne 
in this, as in other instances, to translate whtdever remarks might 
jBX)Te uninteresting to the generality of readers. The character 
of Hercules is well exhibited in the play of Alcestis. 



"A she|rfierd is here seen leaning upon his crook and pipit^ for 
hia flock. His instrument consists not, as is usual, of seven but 
of nine reeds. Many suppose him to be Apollo Nomius who, ac- 
cording to the fable, tended the flocks of Admetus, king of Thes- 
aaly. Hence Ovid in his " Metamorphoses," (Lib. II, verse 682,) 
thus qiealcs of this god — 

* lUud erat lempuB, quo le Pitstoria pellis 
Texit, oDugqaa tail baculus eylveatriB olivoe.' 

During his moments of leisure, Apollo is said to have invented 
either the lute or harp, or both." 

The surname Nomius, is by some derived from N^/iw, i. e. pasco, 
in allusion to his pastoral office, and by others, from Nomos, as in- 
dicative of his musical talents. In the play of Alcestis, Apcdlo, 
who is the first character introduced, m^es mention of his ser- 
vice to Admetus, and of the kind treatment which he experien- 
ced at the hand of his master. 

iiiurii BBU BiLDi. — (/nri». in ComtMa.) 

" The learned have often been perjJexed in their attompts to 
unravel the mysteries which are involved in the devices of the 
Egyptians. This singular gem is one of that numerous class, the 
interpretation of whose superscriptions is ambiguous ; for the fig- 
ure upon it may represent either Serapis or Nilus, and these are 
sometimes confounded with Osiris and Sol. The long, crispy 
hair, and the stiff, uncouth beard, accord well with the supposed 
appearance of Serapis and of Jupiter Ammon. The head is cov- 
ered with a singular ornament shaped as a basket, which is woven 
of an herb which derived its name from Serapis, and was thought 
sacred to that divinity ; its wonderful medicinal power is men- 
tioned by Pliny in his Natural History. Some suppose, however, 
that Nilus only is represented, in ^s gem, which conjecture is 
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allowable, inasmuch as Nilus was the Jupiter of the Egyptians, 
and, (according to ancient theology,) the given of all wealth, Mid 
especially of that which sprang from the livers, whose beneficial 
effects the husbandmen continually witnessed. Perhaps the 
crown is composed of river reeda or of palm, with which Apule- 
ius, in describing the pomp of Isis, says that the head of that god- 
dess was crowned. ' Decora corona vincerat, Fahnte can^ds 
foliis in modum radiorum prosistentibus.' It is possible also, 
that the wreath is made of the leaves of the Lothus, a |dant 
growing in marshes, and belonging to the genus lileaceouB ; at 
least, we should thus infer trom its flower, although we cannot 
determine frem ancient monuments, what waa the form of the 
Lothus, since it was varied according as the wreath was placed 
upon the head of Isis, Osiris, Harpocrates, Canopus, and other 
divinities, or of kings and queens, in imitation of them. The 
most [dausibte conjecture, however, concerning this radiating 
crown is, that it is peculiar to Sol, and was conferred upon the 
Etruscan and Roman divinities, after the example of Egypt." 

The foregoing discussion upon the nature of the crown worn 
by the divinity reparesented in the medal, affords an instance of 
the great difficulty of interpeting ^yptian devices. Yet almost 
every obstacle to such investigations has been surmounted by the 
indefatigable Champollion, and by those kindred spirits whose la- 
bors excite such admiration and surprise. These learned investi- 
gators have opened a volume of facts which alike instract and 
entertain ; they have unravelled the mysteries of hieroglyp^cs, 
and shed a lustre upon the page of Egyptian history. The toils 
which they endured can only be equcJled by the satisfaction of 
having traced the pn^ress of science from its cradle through all 
the successive stages of its existence. Those who cannot have 
access to the works of Dr. Young and ChampoUion, may be in- 
terested in reading an account of their labors contained in the 
Christian Spectator, Vol. IX., No. 1. 

If the writer may hazard an opinion upon the subject of the 
medal, it is that Nilus and Sol were the same divinity, and that 
Sol would naturally be represented with a radiant crown. The 
Egyptians in selecting the river Nile as an object of worship, 
woiald doubtless regard its most prominent characteristic ; i. e. its 
periodical inundations, since it is these which occasion the fertility 
of the soil. But when do these occur ? At the time of the an- 
nual rains, when the solar influence is greatest in that region. 
The cause of these rains is thus philosophically explained by the 
celebrated Abyssinian traveler, Mr. Bruce. " The air is so much 
rarefied by the sun, during the time he remains almost stationary 
over the tropic of Capricorn, that the winds, loaded with vapors, 
rush in upon the land from the Atlantic on the west, the Indian 
Ocean on the east, and the cold Southern Ocean beyond the Cape. 
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Thus a great quantity of vi^r is gathered as it were into a fo- 
cus ; and, as the same causes continue to operate during the pro- 
gress of the sun northwaid, a vast train of clouds proceeds &oin 
south to north, which are sometimes extended much farther than 
at other periods. In April, all the rivers in the south of Abyssinia 
begin to swell ; in the beginning of June tbey are all full, and 
continue so while the sun remains stationary in the tropic of Cao- 
cer." The waters of the river are observed to reach their mar- 
itnutn at intervals of about 365 days. It is natural that the Egyp- 
tians should have connected the rise of the river with a certain 
influence of the sun, and have worshiped the same agent uoder 
the different titles of Nilus and Sol. 



EPILEGOMENA. 

Thahibqivihs-dav. Glorioui ?few Englnnd ! Land t>r mountun and of flood ! 
home ofbiave meD and bonnie lanoa, hovr does imaginalion delight lo revel uoid 
the bomely happineu and fireHide Jojh of thU thy aDoiTersu;. Let men talk M 
tbej will about Yankee 'cuteneaa sad woodeD nutmegs, ahow ua on the woild'a 
tuce a people more raoral, more (rugai, moie industrious than New Englandera, 
and we'll believe that the a^ of miiaclea has come again. Show ub a people 
where rirtue ia more reBpceled, rclipon better cherished, iutelligence more difiii- 
aed, and we'll resign all prelenaiong to daiTvoyatice, and sink again into the hum- 
ble " individual. " From the Green Mountains of Vermont to the Hadawa^ki set- 
tlement, Irom New Hampshire Hilit lo Point Judith, from eitremest aouth to 
most diitaut north, and from remotest east to western limits, New England is the 
aame — the aame in all the fine characteristics of a great people, in all the manlj 
sentiments of a liee nation, the same in perseverance, the same in fortitude, the 
same in independence. 

But lo tbee. Land of Steady Habits ! to thee. Mother of States ! to thee, good 
old Connecticut, do our praiaea moal belong. Go where you will, in the old world 
or the new, al Pekin or on the Oregon, at London or at Downingrille, amid sav- 
age wilds or cultivated scenes, you'll find it always true, that " where two or 
three are gathered together there will be a Connecticut man among them." Von 
And him pioneering our population along the western prairies, and axing bis way 
to the Pacific, with a rapidity that discorapoteth somewhat the sober calculations 
of political econoraisti. Your genuine Yuikee is ever on the ftit etes, ever ready 
lo speculate in stocks or to " swop" jack-knives, to " do chores" or run for Con- 
gress, in short, there is nothing he will not turn his hand tea, provided it ia a law- 
ful way of adding lo his peeulinm. Bui if its " agin the law," or if " Deacii^ 
Holdfast wouldn't like it," or if" Misa Thankful Bump would turn up her nose at 
him," why then, heaven save Ihe mark, there is no argument powerful enough to 
cut the Gorgian knot of tove, law, and theology. Y□ur^ Yankee in all his migra- 
tions, adaptetb himself to the people among whom he is, — he liveth at Rome aa 
the Romans do, — be seemetfa like > man prepared at the slightest womiDg to 
" pull up slakes" and "move west." He afTecteth not the rich lowlands and 
lovely intervales of the cautious, plodding Dutchman, he Indulgetb not bimMlf. 
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like the pugntcioufl Hibernian, in fkcial msnipulaEions, he i« not giTen like jour 
" lean and slippered" HoDBieur, to diaplaya of nerroas ofilily upon the " lifht ftn- 
ttwtic toe," Doi Bmoketh he his waj throufh life like the mere thamming German 
— but he u at all times, and nnder all circumstances, " the same mysterioas, in- 
comprehensible self; the man without a model and without a sbBdow." 

But we are strajing eomenhBt froni our caption, atthongh the title brings at 
once befbre us the people who originated this observance. It is a relic of bj-gons 
and &i diSerent times — a remnant of the iron men of an iron age— the heir-loom 
of posterity — the link between the pnweat and the paal, which brings befbre ns 
the worthies of other days — Captains Church and Standish, Sir Harry Vane, Rogar 
Williams, Mather, Wiothrop, ia grave fa«eg and tight imBll clothes, abible inane 
hand and a sword in the other, prepared to wage a apiritual warfare agaiikst heretics 
and QjiakeTS, and to enforce their belief bj the mild and penaaaive powers of 
cold steel. 

There are many in this age of utility wbo ridicule old fashioned castoma, merely, 
because time has endeared and consecrated them to the hearts of the people where 
they are found to exist. Short sighted cui bona philoeopbers are they who would 
deprive a people of their holidays, when Labor throws aside hi* rustic gsrb and 
^tpeare arrayed in the garments of mirth and jollity — when Care smooths his 
wrinkled front and wears the placid brow of Happiness — when Sorrow casts off 
her trappings of woe, and appears bedecked with the smiles of merriment — whoi 

Quips and Cranks and vranlon wiles, 
Nods and Becka and wreathed smiles, 
Snch as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek, 

rule the hour, giving dull Time the go-by, brightening the chains of mcienl 
firiendahip, and tightening the cords of domestic love. 

Bnt as all that is mortal contains a mixture of earthy particle, — as happiness is 
never found nnaJloyed in our world, — so here, a consideration forces itself upon 
the humane man, whose weight reflection serves only to increase. Shades of de- 
parted turkies! Spirits of untimely chickens, untimely nipped i' the e^ shell'. 
Ghosts of slaughtered svriue ! Eidolons of immolated geeae ! Hancs of sacrifi- 
cial ducks! mil je not all rise up, and in ooe general and harmonioua concert 
proclaim, je hens, " a murder most fmnl and moat unnatural," will ye not, O 
ducklings, hiss your jaackeritt into the eais of your thoughtless destroyers, and 
you, (Ejects of our flrst and longest atlBchment, to whose recollection and whose 
virtues we cling with all the tenacity of a first love, you, tender jnveniles of the 
porcine genus, vrill ye not " sit heavy on their souls to-mrarow!" — Homtce rrf. 



CaUtge PtriodUaU. — Since our Isal Dumber, there have appeared above our lit- 
erary horizon two new College periodicHls, shedding their lustre, the one over hy- 
perborean Dartmouth, and the other over quiet Amherst. The farmer purports to 
be published by a club, and is entitled the " Scrap Book," the other, " gantlet cog- 
Nomtiie Hm-it CoiUgiatut." Tbej are both well got up as fkr as type and paper 
are concerned, and the matter ia as good as could be expected. We always hail 
with pleasure the advent of such Magazines, because they indicate a general diF- 
fusion of the literary spirit, and a desire to elevate the standard of taste. We 
wish them both long life and a good subscription list. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbe*'EMBj,"by "Cleon,"iBunavoidBblydereiTod, — bjr mialake delayed till loo 
hte fbr InBeTtion id this number, but iball Bppeoi in our next. 

"Happinen," by "Colin," poBsenea aome merit, — but Ihe subject ia ao trite 
that nothing new can be said oF it. 

" Modem Liberty," by " P." is reapectfuily declined. 

" J. F. Gay," appears to oa loo pTotific. Hi> details might be intereating to him- 
aelr and thoae with him, but could hardly be ao to the general reader. 

The " Review" which we were faTored with, partakoa too much of the aBTOge 
character. The piece it criticiaeH has received aevend favontble noticca, and al- 
though we claim to be independent enough to form an opinion fbr ouraelvea, Mill 
we had rather not add our solitary mile to the oppoatle acaJe, — above «U, in the 
case of a youthftil author. 

In the eaaay upon " Enthuuaam," in our lost, tbes entence beginning with ' To 
the exaggerated,' and ending with ' genius,' should have been printed with quota- 

" F," ii accepted, — shall appear hereafter. 

" B n" is accepted, — shall appear hereafter, 

"Hanlj Modesty," by " Discipulus," shall appear hereafter. 

We gire place to the following aa the " first buddinga of J. D.'s poetic 

Jie*tr$. Eaton: — With extreme reluctance would I fear the rejection of Ibeae 
verses — the Grat buddings oFmj poetic geniua. The gnttificalion I should receive 
upon seeing my lines in priol, in a place however humble, would sufficiently com- 
penaate me tor the trouble they have ocoasioned. Do pleaao, Gentlemen, publish 
them. Yours, J. D. 

With strides gigantic, and on eagle wing, 

How genius lakes her flight, 1 ftin would aing, 

A flashing burst of heaven'a etherial fire 

Now strikes upon me, while I touch the lyre. 

And wliile I dip my pen within the horn. 
Grant me to he insenuble to foppish scorn ; 
Boldly to whiz like lightning through the akies, 
And gain, at length, the poet laureal'a ptize. 

I clap my saddle on Pegaaua' back. 

And by the sun's bright stem 1 keep my track. 

And now th' efiulgence of my red mustachea, 

Aurora biiDgs and burns the anon to ashes. J. d. 
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DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN STATESMAN. 

LiBEBTT, morality, and intelligence, must advaitce unitedly- in 
the great enterprise of refonning the world. Our country is tha 
chosen abode of the former, and we may hope will become the 
scene of the happy influence of the heaven descended trio. Mo- 
rahty is not yet sufficiently entertained by our citizens, to exert 
its legitimate influence upon our government, or upon the world : 
but it is fondly anticipated by the friends of hberty and human- 
ity, that a more general dissemination of intelligence will awaken 
our countrymen to a full sense of its need, and to vigorous bxsc- 
tions for its acquisition.. 

The eyes of the whole human race seem directed to our nation 
as the pioneer in the cause of hberty. Founded by men devoted 
to science and religion, sustained through an age of weakness by 
an enterprising and inteUigent peo^e, our country has arrived at 
the proud eminence of an independent nation, acknowledging no 
imperial away, claiming freedom as its guardian, our God as its 
only Sovereign. With us distinction of rank has no existence — 
poverty can reduce no one to subjection — wealth exalt no one to 
power. From what better source could a pure influence originate, 
or to whom could an oppressed world better direct their supjdicap 
tions, than to such a people ? 

Let then the statesmen of our land first turn their attention to 
the condition of our own people. Let them purify the fountain, 
that the stream may become pure, of which so many are greedily 
partaking. L^t them disseminate universally among our citizens 
exalted moral and pohtical sentiments. 

The condition of our govertmient requires, that the influence of 
these great powers should be combined, to sustain our repubUcan 
system. The influence of morality upon governments, and espe- 
cially upon free governments, has not been sufficiently regarded. 
If we would jsofit by the examples of othw republics, which have 
for a time borne the semblance of freedom, we should observe the 
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want of moral principle, as the rock on which many of them have 
SfJit. Althoi^h guided by men distinguished for their talents 
tuid their genius, t£ they trusted to the wisdom of man alone, and 
rejected the immutable principles of high heaven, their fate was 
soon sealed. Selfishness soon gained the ascendency over pubhc 
spiht, and hberty became a license for every vicious indulgence. 
Every thit^ which gave to society its charms, to social intercourse 
its jdeasures, was lost, and the dreariness of desolation swept from 
their laikl the last vestige of happiness and j^osperity. Experi- 
ence fully sanctions the sentiment, that "the permanence of pub- 
lic happiness depends upon the integrity of public morals." 

But morahty should be intimately associated with exalted polite 
ical principdes. In a democracy it is necessry that the peopde 
generally understand the jainciples of their government. Without 
this knowledge, they do not take that interest in the affairs of 
government, which is requisite to the maintenance of their free- 
dom. A fatal apathy comes over them, from which they are not 
aroused, until the shackles of tyranny are effectually fastened upon 
them. Arbitrary power never effects the complete subjection of a 
nation by one fell effort ; but by gradual advances, continually 
lullii^ the people with the syren strains of happiness and prosper- 
ity, until it finally encloses them within its fatal meshes, and se- 
cures the unresisting victims. Should pure political information 
be universally disseminated among the inhabitants of a demo- 
cratic government ; should they be able to judge judiciously con- 
eenuDg subjects of public interest ; a vigilance would be continu- 
ally kept up, which would guard the people &om the insidious 
designs of demagogues or foreign despots. Let the inhabitants of 
our country fully appreciate the worth of their Uberties — the in- 
flMtimable value of their political privileges ; and let them feel that 
the responsibility rests upon them, of deciding whether those 
rights «id privileges shall be possessed by the whole human race, 
in future ages, or shall pene^ throi^h their negligence — and 
irtiere is the American citizen, who would not shed his life-blood, 
were it necossary, in the defense of our principles ! 

Our representative system removes the direction of the govem- 
tnent too fu fiom the immediate charge of the people, to secure a 
universal dissemination of pohtical knowledge. Although it is a 
system of which America may well be proud, which is admirable 
in itself and usefiil in its consequences, yet it turns the attention 
of tfie people too much from principles to men, and leads them to 
confide too implicitly in the wisdom and integrity of their repre- 
sentatives. A general understanding of the principles of our gov- 
ernment would soon dispel the evil consequences of this error, and 
arouse every man to noble exertion in the acquisition of political 
knowledge ; as each person is subject to be entrusted with the 
vast ieq)0D8ibility of the rejvesentative of a free people. The 
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founders of our goTenunent prepared a system for an enlightened 
nation, the value of which will never be fully apiweciated until 
the dawn of universal intelligence. Then, when exalted political 
sentiinents, supported and tempered by moral pnnci{de, are enter- 
tained by each of our citizens, shall democracy arrive at the acme 
of perfection, and advance in triumph throughout the world. 

That our peo[:de are at present as moral and intelligent as those 
of any other nation, caimot for a moment be doubted ; but that 
they might be &r more so, is equally true. Their political infor- 
mation, instead of sprii^ng &om the clear fountain of historical 
truth aiid philosophy, originates in the filthy source of party cor- 
ruption. The ephemeral productions of unfvincipled editors exert 
a far greater influence, than the disquisitions of Milton, of Sidney, 
and a host of other pohtical writers of ancient and modem dayv, 
whose works bear the stamp of wisdtna and pure j^iilanthiopy. 
The frequent riots which take place among the lower clasaes of 
our laige towns, are sure evidences of a want of principle among 
them, and also proois of the necessity of integrity and virtue, for 
the maintenance of public order and security. 

!Even among the yeomanry of our land, there is not that high 
sense <^ morality, which befits men, who are entrusted with a 
participation in the government of their country. Were all our cit- 
izens conscious of the great responsibility that rests upon them, of 
the vast influence which our country is destined to exert upon the 
future condition of man ; the apathy which is now so general, 
would soon be dissipated, and enterprise and activity, such as 
characterized our pUgrim fathers, would soon exalt our nation still 
higher on the scale of pohtical worth. The pulpit, the bar and 
the rostrum, should all be eloquent in arousing the peopde to noble 
action ; and our common schools, academies and colleges, should 
inculcate titoae primary principles, upon which our government 
and the hopes of the whole human family are based. The public 
{xess, that powerful engine of good or evil to a nation, according 
as it is wielded by a virtuous or dissolute hand, should be restored 
by a vigorous effort of our citizens, from the base purposes to 
which it has been prostituted, and be again rendered the medium 
of valuable inteUigence. Without this aid, an effectual check 
will be ]M«sented to all exertions for the dissemination of worthy 
moral and political sentiments : with it, the productions of the 
statesman, conceived in the closet, might speed with almost the 
vdocity o£ light to the remotest limits of our land, and their worth 
be Adly appreciated, as well by the woodsman on the western 
confines of our territory, as by the man of wealth in his urban 
palace. By these means the standard of morality and pohtical in- 
fimnation would soon be exalted among our citizens, so that our 
system of self-govvnuneat would be fixed upon the firmest fouiK 
dation, and receive the unqualified JiHwiinitvin ot the hiunail nee. 
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LOVE'S HOME. 

Oh Love, where dwellnt thou ! doth moming iub 

Enfold thee in bU burning drapery, 

Or ereaing Mar when bidding earth good night, 

Tutu in ita look of porilj on Ihea ? 

Do laughing zephyra bear thee in their boeoiDt 

Aa their merry yoicea swell and mingle 

'Hid the forest treea, making melody 

Hoit wild yet beaulirul F Or ie thy home 

Witbin the nave thalrippiee on the shore. 

And chants iti nightly lerenade to woo 

The moon'iioft beams P With apring-flowendwelleatthou, 

Enthran'd apon their petals drinking in 

The young bee's kiss? Do mermaids wind their trenea 

Bound thy G>nn and lull thine eyes to slumber, 

As sweetly on their coral harps they sing 

Thy lullaby ! Or doth the tempest steed 

When leaping 'mid the storm fk>m cloud lo cloud, 

Thy guiding hand obey F Say ', wbere's thy home ? 

And can'sl thou ask, vain mortal, wbere's my home ! 
Hy palace I have retr'd in womui'* heart ; — 
'Tis there I slop and fold my weary wings, 
And in her strong affections nestle, liko 
Weary bird amid a bed of roses. 
TTimt'il find me tKeri '. 



STORY OF AH ATOM. 

I SAT one cold winter night in my room at No. 20, Rue de la 
Vigne — a cheerful fire was burning in the grate, atkl wax candles 
diffused a mild light around. I had but just returned' firom a long 
journey — a storm was raging without, and altii^ther I felt rather 
lonely, though I was right glad to be at home once more. In 
thinking what I should do to amuse myself, I cast my eyes on 
the well polished mahc^any table beside me, but there was nought 
to mar ita brightness save one sohtary speck of dust With the 
instinctiTe nicety of one who has nothing to do, I raised my hand 
to remove it, when I heard a tiny, dry cough, like that of a person 
r^aining his voice after a long silence, followed by a conclu- 
sive — ahem ! Presently a httle voice, so soft indeed that had it 
not been very clear and distinct I could not have heaid it, mot 
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my ear. I was* so mnch astonished that I fcvgot my purpose of 
distuibing the dust, and it was well that I did. ' My dear Miss,' 
said the little voice, ' pray don't look at me, for I can't bear to be 
stared at — ^I am the grain of dust you see, and if you will look 
away, I will tell yon some of my adventoreB ; I have Icmg wished 
for an of^iortunity of relating them, but never until now has my 
wi^ b^n gratified. But promise first not to look at me, for it 
disconcerts me so.' I accordingly gave my promise, not a Uttte 
surprised at the remarks of my testy companion. 

' 1 am of honorable descent,' continued the grain of dust, ' for 
my parents resided at the time of my birth on a r^aUa of jewels 
belonging to the king of Spain. Wlule yet in my earliest itdancy, 
I was torn by the rude hand of a lapidiuy firom my happy home, 
and, with my mother, consigned to the four winds of heaveiL 
We were wafted for some time together on a gentle south wind 
over the sunny land of old Castilia, until my dear parent, passing 
unawares into an extremely rarefied current of air, suddenly left 
me, and ascended so swifdy that she was soon out of sight, and 
I was left alone to wend my way at venture through the world. 
After some hours joumey ' on the wingg of the wind,' I passed 
over the countries of Spain and France, and came in sight of the 
British channel, where lay a packet ship just on the point of start- 
ing from Calais harbor for the English coast. I here took the 
advantage of a downward current of air, to ahght on the velvet 
collar of a gentleman, just as he was stepping on board the vessel. 
We soon left the shore far behind, and after about twelve hours' 
passage arrived safely at Dover. My patron speedily bespoke a 
conveyance to London, and, after driving some time, we came in 
dght of that busy metropolis. As we approached it, my eyes 
were dazzled and my ears stunned with the sights and noises 
round me. From every part of the great city lamps were gleam- 
ing, and vehicles of all sizes and every description were hmxying 
to and fro. Men, women and children thronged the streets, and 
every gradation of voice, from the stentorian shout of the old 
clothes-man to the lamentable whine of the weaned infant, saluted 
my ears. I was soon wearied of such confusion, and settii^ down 
comfortably in my resting place I indulged in a sound nap. How 
long I remained in this situation I know not, but suddenly my 
slumbers were arrested by a blow on my head, which made every 
bone in my body ache for some days. I opened my eyes in order 
to ascertain the reason of this sudden concussion, and beheld a 
man standing near me with my host's traveUing coat in one hand 
and a brush in tfie other. As for me, I had been forcibly ejected 
by him from my berth, and thrown on a white kid glove which 
was lying on a toilet table. From what I have since learned 
experifnentally in high life, i was then in the dressing-room of 
an exquisite of the firat order — a youth of high rank, but one who 
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wordiii^, wi^ aU his little soul, at the shrine t^ fashiwL I 
was mightily amused, you may be sure, at the operatioos I wit- 
nessed in my new situation. At the time of my awaking, I found 
my mast^ (for so I designated him) standing before a la^ mirm, 
nearly dressed, and evidently [preparing for some gay assembly. 
First a coat of the finest texture and formed on the latest mod^, 
was carefully put on, and his lordship's Talet, taper in hand, mov«d 
like a satellite in a most eccentric orbit around him, to see that no 
wrinkles sullied the feir [xoportions of his outer man. Then by 
a most dextrcHis flourish of a bru^, which adcHned his right 
band, a graceful and becoming curve was given to the curiing 
locks upon his brow. At last, the white gloves on which I lay, 
and to which I climg with all my strength, (for I had a mind to 
see the wt^ld,) were seized and drawn with the air of a connois- 
seur in such matters, upon his lordship's extended Suffers. A 
suowy cambric handkerchief, which exhaled fiagrance fai and 
near, was C(»i8igned to its receptacle, and thus arrayed, the dandy 
noUeman and myself entered a carriage and drove at an aristo> 
ctatic pace through several fine streets at the west end of Londtm. 
When at last the vehicle, after sundry delays and stopjuigs, drew 
up at the place of destination, we alighted, and I was struck with 
the novelty of the scene pi^sented. Before me was a spacious 
and elegant mansion, with marble steps leading to its entrance. 
We asc^ided these and passed into a long gallery which seemed 
to my unaccustomed sight to contain all that was beautiful in art, 

' Rich paintings, whose subjects appeared to be starting into 
life, glowed in ajnellow light, and white marble statues singly 
and in groups, gleamed from amid the dark crimson drapery wtueh 
covered the sides of the apartment. I could hare stayed there a 
week nor have grown weary of aHn>iring ; but it was ai^arently 
no new sight to my master who passed immediately thro^h the 
gallery, and entered a spacious hall. Here festoons of flowers 
adixned the walls, and wax tapers whose light was. given back a 
hundred fold from crystal reflectors, flashed on my eyes. I heard 
the most enchanting music. The fairest and noblest ladies of the 
land were moving in the dance, accompanied by as many gentle- 
men, who were almost all of them as exquisite as my master, 

' Astonishment at the strai^e sight kept me silent, but while 
I was looking with unfeigned delight around me, my l(»d, who 
had entered into conversation with some of his friends, sew fit to 
take ofl the glove on which I rested, and the motion he used was 
so great as to throw me from my station. I might have fallal to 
the ground, but fortunately for me at that moment, a haughty 
dowE^r dutchess swept by, and the nodding of her jdumes 
caused such a breeze, that I was borne along wi& it until my pea- 
gress was arrested by a beautiful girl, on whose Up I alighted. 
She was dancing with a young squire, who seemed quite devoted 
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to her, and I became very much interested in their coiiTersation ; 
but while I was listening intently, the gentleman made a speech 
so flattering, which caused the young kdy to use her fen so vio- 
lently that I WEts again obliged to wing my Sight, to my infinite 
chagrin and mortification ; chagrin at losing so interesting a con- 
versation, and mortification at finding myself an object of so little 
impcHtance that I must be blown about by every idle breeze. I 
must not foi^t to mention that I was not alone in this great 
assembly. I there met with many other particles of dust, who, 
perceiving that I was a stranger, introduced themselves to me, and 
from them I learned all the fashionable scandal of the day. Taii- 
ous were the stations I occupied in the course of this efrentfiil 
evening ; at one time I stood on the flashing coronet of a stately 
peeress ; at another I was perched on the petal of a moss ros&-bua, 
[wesented by a ferocious looking whiskerando to an affected young 
lady. I lodged on the satin ^oe of a fair one who was endeav- 
oring to make the pubUc sensible that she had a pretty foot, and 
at Ust when the ball was ended, I departed on a blonde veil, 
which cav^t me as I was sailing in quest of new adventure, 

through the air. I was per ' 

The grain of dust had proceeded thus far in the recital of his 
adventures, when a tiny dmek of pain arrested my attention ; 
des^te his injunctions to the contrary, I turned to look at my 
dusty Uttle friend, but he was no more ! — a spark of fire had falleo 
from the unsnufied candle, and a martyr's death had ended the 
existence of the poor atom. 

DOBA. 



MIDNIGHT. 

HiDHtOBT ! — ths hoar when bnaj fancy reigiu ; 
When the deep cbamben of the inmoat soul 
Pour forth Iheir treasureB oT dark imsgerj ; 
When paat remembiances come flitting by, 
Ab twilight's chaaging hues. 

When beaming e jea. 
Long cLxed in death's sad sleep, with their toight imilea, 
Greet Da once more. And voices whose sweet toQes, 
As notes of distant music aadlj come 
Upon the Btill air of > eummei eve. 
Steal o'er our raptured eensee, and awaka 
The slumbering echoes of the heart. 
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Thzbb have been much speculation and controTersy among t^- 
~ losophera coDceming the nature of the human mind. Is the soul, 
or intell^nt principle in man, material, or immaterial 7 Is it 
endued with innate idea^ or at first a mere blank, taking its <Am- 
plexion wholly ftom external things ? These and siimlar ques- 
tions have puzzled the brains of many of the wise ones, both of 
ancient and modem times. Innumerable wild and contradictory 
theories have been advanced. Some hare boldly asserted that 
the mind with all its wondrous powers is but the mere result of 
matter, curiously organized and set in motion: others have main- 
tained both mind and body to be spiritual essences ; while others 
still have denied the existence of either. 

But notwithstanding that the mightiest intellects hare been 
exercised upon these subjects, they are still in some respects in- 
volved in as much darkness as ever, thus exhibiting this myste- 
rious fact, that that intelligence, which can embrace in its wide 
scope the visible creation, arid even soar beyond its utmost 
bounds, is yet unable to com[x«hend itself. Fortunately the so- 
lutions of these metaphysical problems, howeTer desirable, is not 
absolutely essential, and they have given jdace to others of less 
obscurity and greater practical utility. All allow, whatever may 
be the constitution of the mind, whether it be a spiritual essence, 
or but a refined species of matter, that it admits of being expanded 
and improved to an unlimited extent. If it have wrapped up 
within itself the seeds and elements of thought, then it needs to 
be broi^ht under those genial influences, which, like the sun and 
the shower of the extenud world, shall cause the kernel to expand 
into the majestic tree. Or, if it be blank and bare like the naked 
canvass, then must the pencil of the artist be applied to make it 
glow with the beauty and the grace of the finished picture. To 
bring these means of improvement to bear upon the mind in the 
greatest variety and the most effectual manner, is to a great extent 
the study and the glory of this age. For this end ma means of 
education have been scattered so widely throughout the land : 
for this the elements of the sciences have been thrown into at- 
tractive forms, and made accessible to almost every child: for 
this the j»«ss has been called into requisition, and is sending out 
its sheets teeming with those truths, which, a few ages ago, were 
locked up in the recesses of nature, or in the equally profitless pos- 
sessions of monastic seclusion. And for this, preeimnetUly, were 
designed those numerous collegiate institutions, in which, by the 
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discifJine of diligent study, and the collision of mind with mind, 
so many young men are preparing to try the experiment what 
man can do. 

To those who possess these high privileges, to U5 if to any, it 
is an interesting question — What are the real advantages of edtir- 
coHon, and what end should the scholar have in view ? If there 
are noble ends to be accomphshed, if there are animating rewards 
to be expected, they should be held up to encourage the youth in 
the toilsome ascent of the "hill of science." They should be 
presented to parents, to induce them to bequeath to their children 
the best of all legacies, a good education. Do we enquire for the 
advantages of learning ? They are seen throughout the w«ld : 
they are every where presented in bold rehef. What makes the 
difference between the tribes which roam through our western for- 
ests, and the happy dwellers on these Atlantic shores ? Why has 
Afiica been the prey of every spoiler, while England has extended 
her sway over the globe ? Not because of a difference in the color 
of the skin, nor any native difference in the hue of the soul, but it is 
that fair science has unrolled " her ample page " to the one, while 
the other has been groping in the gloom of ignorance. Though 
almost all are ready enough to admit the'utihty of those pursuits 
by which the means and the comforts of life are obtained, though 
they acknowledge the benefit of those sciences whose effects are 
immediately visible ; which teach us to change the raw material 
into the finished fabric, to bring the metal from the hidden mine, 
or cause the com to wave in the fields for the support of man ; yet 
some are not so ready to see and confess the advantage of thosa 
studies whose results are less tangible. What, they are ready to 
ask, can be the use of poring for years over musty books, and 
wasting time, — time which " is money," in brushing the cobwebs 
from the dusty pages of antiquity ? But perhaps we ought not to 
deem it strange that those who are wont to measure all things by 
the one sordid standard of gold, should ask these questions. Could 
such but cease for a moment from their headlong pursuit of pelf, 
and raise their eyes from earth, they might perhaps see regions of 
beauty upon which they have never gazed, and hear sounds of 
more ravishing harmony, than even the jingle of dollars. 

There is a new world of delight thrown open to the cultivated 
mind. It is true the same blue canopy stretches above him, and 
the same green earth is spread beneath his feet ; yet every object 
around presents beauties unseen by the thoughtless, and has a 
voice for him unheard by the vulgar ear. If this is true in the 
physical world, more especially is it true in the moral and spirit- 
ual. Far above the thousand mists of delusion which shroud the 
multitude, he dwells in a pure region of light. His keen eye per- 
ceives " the distant tops of thoughts which men of common stat- 
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lire never saw." If there aie " books in the nnmiiig brooks," and 
" sermons in stones," it is he that reads them, 

" This is all very fine," it may be replied, " but is not your in- 
tellectual man also exposed to new vexations which do not molest 
others ? Does he not, as he ascends one elevation, see othersstill 
loftier rising beyond him, which he is eqtially anxious to explore ; 
and is he not thus at every step apparently farther from his jour- 
ney's end ?" Grant it be so ; still whose station is to be preferred ? 
The sage who is reported to have made that notable discovery 
that the earth rests upon the back of an elephant, and the elephant 
upon a tortoise, it seems was satisfied. Having thus balanced the 
globe, he troubled himself with no further doubts or enquiries, but 
considered the problem as solved, and sufiered his mind to rest on 
a foundation about as substantial as he gave to his tortoise. Bat 
when the profound Newton had discovered the law of universal 
gravitation, a law simple, beautiful, consistent, and accounting for 
all the wonderful movements of the wheeling orbs, still there 
were a thomand queries arising in his active mind. Each star af- 
forded matter of fresh wonder. The heavens and the earth yet 
offered a mass of mysteries, which, though deeply interesting, be 
was imable to explore. Yet who will believe that Newton was a 
less happy man, than the shallow philosopher of the terrapin ? 

But the question comes — what should be the aim of the scholar 
in his high pursuits? What is the one object, which, bke the 
pole star, should guide his course ? Certainly it is not that hav- 
ing gained an eminence, he may look down with self-compla- 
cency and contempt on those below. He has no right to spend 
his energies in rearing a proud monument to attract Uie adnming 
gaze of the world, and blazon his own fame to coming ages. Nor 
will the social principles of Christianity, or the demands of the 
world, allow him to withdraw from society, and waste life in the 
luxury of his own happy meditations. The claims of the present 
age are high and imperious upon the American scholar. " Know- 
ledge is power," and that power should be wielded for the good 
of society. Having lighted his torch at the bright altars of Sci- 
ence and Religion, let him bear it blazing and sheddii^ a heaven- 
ly radiance wherever he goes. In him struggling virtue should 
find its most efficient patron, oppressed innocence its ablest de- 
fender : and he should be foremost to lead the war against every 
vice which degrades humanity, and stains the fair fame of his be- 
loved country. 

Is any pale student despondingly asking, " What is to be the 
reward of my momir^ toil and evening lucubrations ?" Let him 
glance once more at the world within him and the world toithmit. 
Let him ponder the cravings of his immortal spirit, and view the 
boundless field of action. Let him contemplate the immense mass 
of mind which may be moulded by his influence, and fae will re- 
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turn with freeh ardoi to his work. Where can motives to high 
and holy effort be found, if toe have them not ? A tide of igncv 
ranee and vice is rushii^ in upon us fiom fore^ shotes : the 
wild waves of internal commotion are addii^ their tenific ener- 
gies to the flood which threatens to sweep away the barriers of 
good order and wholesome law : mobs are usurpng the office of 
judicial tribunals : Religion is bleeding mid the contentions of her 
professed friends : pohtics are {»x)stituted to the base purposes of 
party chicanery and personal aggrandizement. Listen to the 
mingled roar of these moral and political tempests, and hear midst 
the din, the cry of affiighted Liberty, calling aloud to every schol- 
ar, " Gird ye on the panoply of Ught and truth, and come to my 
rescue." 

Clboh. 



TO MARIA. 



And tH thoa sad ? doth ■orrow prMs 

IM heavf band apon Ihj loul, 
Not come thare betmi of joj lo bl«u ? 

Nor break the cliHidB tfaal o'ei thee roll f 

(Ml whj that gloom upon thy brow. 

Where oft baa play'd a Binile of light? 
And why aie hot leaie dropping now, 
From eyea a moment uace so bright f 

Doth mem'ry aeem to epTead a pall 
Of darknew o'er the pauing hour? 

Do (Henda and borne and kindred, all 
Seem kindred, home, and ftienda no moral 

Do thoughts crowd bat the future hotu«, 
Which, though unborn, yet preient seem ! 

And while the gatb'ring tempest lowers. 
Doth hope shoot up no struggling beams 7 

Oh cheer thee, maiden ! night will close. 
And soon shall dawn a brighter day ; 

I^'s pleasure* tkr eiceed its woes, — 
Then chase thy saddeo'd cares away. 
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" And that pole [ulgrim band is gooa ^ 

That, on this ahore, with fiembling Irod, 
Ready lo fiiint, jet bearing on 

The ark of freedom and of God. 
Then what are we ! — then what are we '. — 
Yes, when two hundred jeors have roll'd 
O'er our green gravea, our names aball be 
X A morning dream, a tale that'a told." Pitrpont. 

The island of Martha's Vineyard lies directly opposite the 
southern extremity of Massachusetts, at the distance of nine miles 
from the main. In shape it is very irregular, varying much in 
breadth. Its eastern extremity is a low sandy plain for the dis- 
tance of two miles from the ocean, and thence the land gradually 
rises, until at the western end it is abruptly terminated by a wall 
of rock, well known to sailors by the name of " Gay Head." To 
the eye of a stranger but httle natural beauty is {resented, tiie 
whole island being covered with a loose sandy soil, varied here 
and there with thick clusters of the useless dwarf oak. The only 
things which would arrest his attention are the ceaseless song of 
the waters as they roll along the southern beach, and, when the 
tempest is abroad, the furious rush of the seas against the rocky 
battlement, from which they are again hiirled down shrieking into 
their own boiling waters. Dreary however as is its extenutl ajv 
pearance, beauties nevertheless are there, — moral beauties, beauties 
of association and memory. It was on this isolated spot that the 
Indian first bent the knee to Jehovah, and learned the true charac- 
ter of the Great Spirit. It was amid this sandy waste that oni 
Others kindled one of the first altars which religion raised to lib- 
erty, and time has not quenched the flame. 

In the early part of the summer of 1634, a small family, con- 
sisting of six individuals, were gathered within a roughly con- 
, structed building situated near the centre of the plain, ei^aged in 
their holy offering of [aayer and [vaise to their Maker, b) the 
middle of the Uttle group was a man, somewhat past the meridian 
of life, whose tall and well built form, together with a coimte- 
nance darkened by the sun, were strongly contracted with a 
small, delicate girl at his side, whose features, though lacking the 
deep brown hue, resembled so closely those of the man, that no 
one could mistake the relationship of father and dai^hter. She 
was just entering that age when girlish beauty, like a budding 
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flower, is first begirniing to develop its loveliness. Not only waa 
she the idolized of her father, rendered doubly dear by the recent 
loss of an affectionate partner, but the village maidens, vhile they 
secretly prayed that they might possess some small share of her 
beauty, without envy acknowledged Hope lUayhew as the queen 
of their sports. Even the stem Indian himself, as he met her 
would stop and pass his dark hand across hei head with a smile 
of approb^on. Opposite to Hope, at the other side of her father, 
waa a youth of about seventeen, totally unhke him in every 
thing except his robust manly form. His lai^e black eye at ii^ 
tervals flashing out its fire, gave evidence of a restless, ambitious 
spirit at work within. He seemed weary with the exercise of de- 
votion, already protracted beyond the usual length, and occasion- 
ally raised his head and gazed upon the silent group, and then 
with a sign of impatience again bowed upon the form. Two of 
the other persons were assistants in the family, and the remainii^ 
one was a Narragansett Indian. 

The jauyer still continued, and with the exception of a single 
individual, every heart seemed waiting in the very ante-chamber 
of heaven. The spirit of the Most High overshadowed the tittle 
company as they re-consecrated themselves to His service, and 
besought His blessing. It was a still and holy scene. Not a 
soiind was heard save the full yet humble voice of the &ther, and 
the stifled sob which occasionally might be distinguished buratiiig 
its way from the bosom of the maiden. The particular subject 
of the prayer was, the jHotection of God for the father and son, 
who were now to leave their home and travel amid a thousand 
dangers to the settlement upon the Connecticut river. The 
services were finally concluded, and with hearts soothed and 
strengthened by their influence, each made preparation for the 
coming departure. 

' See, father,' said Samuel somewhat pettishly, ' the sun is al- 
ready above the ocean, and if we loiter thus, he will dip again be- 
hind Gay Head before we shall have left the island. We have 
lost at least two hours, and if the flood tide has made ere this it 
will require no common axm to reach the main.' 

'My son,' replied Mr. Mayhew, 'wouldst thou dare to leave 
thy home and throw thyself into the midst of a thousand hostUe 
Indians, without asking His protection in whose hand alone we 
are safe ? Nay, my son, I will not believe it ; and though thy 
young heart, hke the deer, but ill brooks restraint, and seems to 
think so little of the great God, yet I trust that our prayer will be 
heard, luid that thou wilt become the humble christian. See,' 
continued he, pointing to his daughter, 'see how thy sister Hope 
weeps at the thought of thy departure, and wilt thou CTowd 
another pang into that bosom by thine luidioly impatience ?' 
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' Hope knows that I lore her, and would spill my heart's blood 
in her defense ; nor would 1 speak disrespectfully of your God, 
Father, but busineaa calls us, and we were unworthy the name of 
men if we now stood weeping, like school boys, until driven 
Bway.' 

' My God, dost thou say, Samuel ? and is He not thine ? Oh, 
my son, there lurks a fearful dread around my heart, — a feeling 
which seems to chill my rery soul, — a horrible apprehension of 
something worse than death to thee.' 

'Oh, say not so! say not so!' interrupted Hope, her eyes 
streaming with tears, ' do not, dearest father, speak thus ! for while 
you prayed it seemed there came a voice whisperii^ in my ear, 
*' 'tis the last prayer — 'tis the laat ps^yer !" I fear for your safety, 
£uher, and for your's too, brother : the Pequots are in arms, ami 
have vowed Uiey will slay every white man who crosses their bor- 
ders. Why will you not delay this journey for a few days ? the 
way then may be safe. Think, father, brother, think of her 
whom you are to leave behind, whose all is centered in you ; 
think what will become of hei ^ould you perish by the Indian's 
hand. But away these foolish tears ! I know you must go, and 
it shall never be said that Hope Mayhew disgraced her name. 
Go then, if it needs be so, go amid dangers and death : God ia my 
shield and refuge, even the Most High is my deliverer ; under 
the shadow of his wings will I rest.' 

No longer did a tender, pale-featured girl stand before that 
£Etlfaer and son. The tears had vanished, while a holy smile <rf 
insfuation seemed lighting on her lip and brow, and as she pn>> 
ceeded a glowing flush overspread her cheek, her eye kindled, 
and a heavenly eloquence, increasing with every word, poured 
forth, until even the stem-hearted brother trembled with emotion, 
and throwing himself into the arms of his sister, shed there hot, 
burning tears, to which those eyes had long been strangers. 

After some little delay, the party, consisting of Mr. Mayhew, 
hb son and the Indian before mentioned, who acted as their guide, 
set out for Hartford. At this time Sassacus, the chief of the Pe- 
quots, who inhabited that part of the southem coasts of New 
England, now comprehended within the limits of Coimecticut, 
was a terror to all the neighboring tribes of Indians. He had al- 
ways manifested a deadly hostility to the settlers, and was evei 
seeking some just pffetence for their destruction. As much, how- 
ever, as he detested, he dated not despse them, and to accomplish 
therefore his schemes of revenge, he sought an alliance with the 
sachem of the Narraganaetts, his former rival and foe. So artful 
was the poUcy, that Miantonimo wavered for a while in his at- 
tachment to the whites, but finally, by the influence of 'Ro^ex 
Williams, was induced to reject the offer. Sassacus, enraged at 
the refusal, instantly declared a war of extermination egtunst the 
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Nanag^setts. This of course involved the settlers, and a deadly 
and barbarous contest was for some time carried on. Such was the 
leiative situation of the colony and the two rival tribes of Indians 
Bt the time Mr. Mayhew and his party started. They embarked 
in a small canoe, and rowed down the soimd during the day and 
lowing mght, until they reached the mouth of the Comecticut 
river. Here they landed, and drawing up their boat, concealed it 
nnder limbs of trees cut down for the purpose. As their success, 
and even lives, depended upon the secrecy of their movements, 
they were obhged to travel during the night, and lie concealed 
throughout the day. They therefore hastily pushed on, that they 
might be as &r as possible on their way before the day dawned. 
At mom they hid themselves in a deep cavern, which was well 
known to the Indian guide, and when the moon had gone down 
on the subsequent night, they again started. Scarcely was tha 
mouth of the cavern reached, when the woods rung with a deaf-> 
ming yell, and a band of Pequots seized the unfortunate party. 
An Indian hunter had discovered their tracks during the provioua 
day, ai^ gathering to his assistance a few warriors, followed the 
victims to their hiding ]dace. Being unable to trace them any 
£irther, they knew at once that their prey was secured, and, like 
hungry tigers, they crouched among the bushes, till (he hour 
when, with true Indian sagacity, they knew tl^ party would 
come forth. But httle resistance was made, and they were soon 
eaptaied, not however until the fother had fallen. The son and 
guide were hurried off, to suffer [sobably some more painfiil and 
horrible death. 

We return now to the island. As soon as Mr. Mayhew and his 
son had departed, Hope immediately closed her little dwelling, 
and, wiUi her assistants, was kindly received as an inmate in the 
family of her uncle. The absence of her relations was houiiy 
mourned over, and their welfere as often jaayed for. Beloved by 
the whole village, every one strove to chase away her grief, and 
render her situation happy. Yet the recollection of that morning, 
when a presentiment of^ coming evil crowded on her mind, dark- 
ened many a day, and the tear, unbidden, and even refused, glis- 
tened in her eye. Weeks passed, and no tidings came from the 
absent. " Perhaps," thought she, " they may be detained, and 
their business prove more successful than was anticipated : per- 
haps they may think it safest to return by the way of Plymouth ; 
or they may be delayed in Boston, as it is the time of the assem- 
bly." Months rolled on, and they came not. Fear was gathering 
fast around her heart, and secret whisperings were abroad in the 
village, that Mr. Mayhew and his son must have been taken. The 
summer passed by, and stdl the little dwelling remained closed. 
Hope began to despair that they would ever come, and when, 
soon after, the news arrived tluit a Pequot who had been taken, 
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had infonned of the capture and destmction of a party of whites, 
the description of whom corresponded with that of Mr. Mayhew, 
then it was that she re^zed her mournful situation ; and a father- 
less, brothetless, bereaved orphan, she poured out the agony of 
her soul. 

From that hour she was an altered person. The ^nidity and 
bafiiiulness of the girl vanished ; a dignity and firmn^s of action 
succeeded in their place. The first burst of sorrow, deep and. 
heart-rendii^ as it was, soon passed away, and it never letumed. 
Not a tear again gathered in her eye, — she had wept away every 
tear she owned ; nor did the hp quiver or the cheek blanch with 
thought. God was her strength. He had called her to the trial, 
and the cup He gave she refused not to dritUi. As she grew older, 
the horizon of life widened around her, sending up its thousand 
sunny reflections of coming joy. Every month Ughtened her 
sorrow, and soon the last ^ladow of past scenes was apparently 
chased fix>m the face of memory. And yet there was someUiing 
mysterious about Hope. There were times when her spirit 
seemed too light and buoyant for one who had been so scorched 
with sorrow, and a kind of mocking laugh would break out from 
her Ups, till the more sober villagers trembled at her levity. Years 
passed on, and the girl became the woman. 

It was a lovely morning in the autumn of 1642, when an Eng- 
lidi ship dropped anchor in the outer bay. To the quiet villagers 
such a sight was truly a wonder. Never before had any thing 
larger than a canoe entered their harbor, and a ship was scune- 
thii^ of which the younger class had heard, but which they had 
never seen. Many therefore were the rumors concerning the 
cause of her appearance, nor was the mystery lessened when a 
light boat manned with twelve oarsmen rowed around the point, 
and da^ed beautifully up to the sandy beach. At the helm sat 
the boatswain, and by his side a young man of about tw«ity • 
three years of age, dressed in the full uniform of the Engli^ na- 
vy. The moment the boat reached the shore, disregarding all 
etiquette, the officer sprung upon the sand and hastily addr^sed 
the assembled crowd. 

' Enow ye, gentlemen, one Capt. Mayhew ?' 

' We did know him once,' said a grey headed puritan, who 
stood among the multitude like the prophet Elijah of old, ' but 
brother Mayhew hath lor^ since departed to the Lord.' 

' Sayest thou so, my fa^er ? Peace be to his ashes, for he was 
a good man, and one whom, though never seen, I have always 
loved. . But I fear me that our visit to your island will be in vain, 
since it was for this same Ezekiel Mayhew that our gallant bark 
hath anchored, as you see, within your bay. He had a son : is 
he still living ? if so, I may hear him good tidings.' 
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' Samuel, it is supposed, perished with his lather among the 
Indians. He was a rash young man, and I fear was but little 
prepared to die. None of that family are left, except Hope, the 
daughter : will it please you, sir, that she be called ?' 

' Hope — Hope,' mused the officer, ' 1 know not of any othet 
child beside the son ; our commander has never spoken of her, 
and surely he cannot have forgotten. No,' he replied aloud, 'it 
were useless, as my commands were for the father.' 

He started for the boat, and soon rowed off to a short distance, 
when the men were observed resting upon their oars. Presently 
the direction of the boat's bow was changed, and a moment af^r 
the yoimg heutenant was again upon the beach. 

'Yes, yes ! I will see Miss Mayhew,' said he to the patriarch, 
'for though I have no direct business, yet it were well to say that 
I had seen the daughter of Ezekiel Mayhew.' 

The crowd accompanied him to the residence of the maiden, 
the mystery still increasing with his movements. He entered, 
attended only by the venemble old man. 

' Sister Hope, here is a young gentleman who has made enquiry 
for thy departed friends, bringing, as I think, some message to 
them. He would fain see thee, eie he left, as thou art the daugh- 
ter of our lamented brother Ezekiel,' 

' Welcome, sir,' said Hope modestly, ' to our little dwelling. 
We cannot give you that reception to which, doubtless, you have 
been accustomed, and yet you will find us kind to the stranger. 
But why, sir, this emotion ? I pray you be seated, — the fatigues 
of the voyage must have overcome you.' 

The moment the officer's eye fell upon Hope's countenance, he 
involuntarily started, colored, and seemed like one suddenly 
woimded. 

' It is she !' thought he, ' but no ! she is too young ; and yet 
there is the same dark eye, the same laughing hp and angel 
brow,' 'Nay maiden,' said he aloud, 'it was but the thought 
flitting across my mind, that one hke you should be thus left de- 
fenseless and alone.' 

' Oh no! 1 am not alone : I have one left who is father, mother 
and brother to me,' 

' Miss Mayhew, had yout father any brotl^r living at the time 
of his death ?' 

' He had one, Isaiah Mayhew, who still, by the mercy of God, 
remains with us. Were he taken from me, then should I be 
lonely indeed. Knowest thou my good uncle ?' 

' I do not, maiden. But was there no other brother of whom 
you have heard your father speak ?' 

' My mother had a brother Henry, who, becoming weary of 
this rude wilderness, as he termed it, soon left fbr England, but 
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perished on the voyage. I have often heard his name mentioned 
by my sainted mother with tears, for he was very dear to her.' 

' I must be mistaken,' thought the lieutenant, ' he cannot possi- 
bly be her uncle ; there is no resemblance between them.' ' Miss 
Mayhew, I must, accopding to my orders, now repair to the ves- 
sel, but will return this afternoon, bringing with me my honored 
commander.' So saying, he departed, and was soon aboard the 
fiigate. 

Long did Hope muse over that morning visit. There was a 
mystery about it she could not fathom, and, were the truth known, 
there were no ordinary flutterings of the heart and beatings of the 
pulse, as she recalled the fine form and noble countenance of the 
young officer. Nor was Edward Stewart perfectly at ease. He 
had supposed the colony to consist but of rough, unmannered men, 
nor had he dreamed that such a being as Hope existed among 
them. Alas, poor fellow, the first glance from those eyes had in- 
curably wounded him. And too, there was the striking resem- 
blance to the miniature he had accidentally seen in the state room 
of his captain : could they be related ? He had never "breathed 
her name, and would this be the case if he was aware of her ex- 
istence ! The more Edward reflected the worse he felt, and he 
waited impatiently for the hour to arrive when he should again 
see the angel which had so unexpectedly crossed his path. Upon 
coming aboard, he had reported to Captain Drew the result of his 
visit, and as he mentioned the name of Hope, he thought he pet^ 
ceived a sudden emotion, which, however, if it did exist, passed 
instantaneously away. 

Captain Drew was a small and somewhat deformed man, and 
one who, in the world's cant, would be called ugly ; and yet 
he possessed so many redeeming qualities, that those who knew 
him, at once foi^ot his unsymmetrical figure, and soon loved 
him as a father and friend. From his youth he had been en- 
gaged in the naval service, and by his own merit, unaided by 
any nobie blood, had gradually risen to his present station. There 
was a time when he became tired of his profession, and wished to 
abandon it, but unforeseen circumstances still bound him to the 
navy. 

At the appointed hour, accompanied by young Stewart, he 
went ashore upon the island. They were received with every 
mark of respect, and it was with much difficulty that the crowd 
could be persuaded to permit them quietly to proceed to the 
dwelling of our heroine. It was however finally reached, and the 
maiden was standing at the door to receive them. 

' It is certainly, sir, an undeserved compliment you pay me, in 
thus visiting a young girl who can offer you nothing but a puri- 
tan's friendship.' 
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' I have wished to see you, Miss Mayhew, since, as I learn, 
you are the only survivor of your father's family. He was a 
valued friend of mine, and with him I passed many of my b^)- 
piest hours while at school. Our government ordered me to de- 
liver him this package, which I doubt not would have been to 
him a double blessing. It contains his appointment from King 
Charles, as Grovemor of this colony, and also what perhaps would 
have been no less acceptable, a title to a large amount of property 
recently bequeathed to him. The former, of course, I must re- 
turn ; the Itdter is at your disposal.' 

The package was opened, and taking out the appointment, the 
remaining papers he gave to the maiden. 

'Now heaven shield me from temptation,' said she, 'I have 
sufficient to satisfy this poor body while it stays on earth, and why 
should I receive that which I cannot use, and which may [»x)ve a 
floare to my poor soul. Nay, I will not touch it ! it seems to bode 
me no good. Take it back with you, and should no relative be 
found in England, share it yourself with this young man.' 

' It is thine, and thine otUy, and no one can enjoy it save thy- 
self.' 

' Is it mine indeed ? then here do I give it away. Surely I 
can do what I will with mine own.' 

Without jegarding her refusal, Ca|itain Drew instantly inter- 
rupted her. 

' Miss Mayhew, there is another subject upon which I wish to 
speak, and which, thoi^;h painfiU in itself, will not, I trust, be 
without some {deasure. Know you the original of this minia- 
ture?' 

'CViheavensi itisshe! it is, it is, my own dear, dear mother t 
How, where did you obtain this relic of my dear mother ?' , 

'Be calm, my girl, be calm, and let not your feelings be thus 
excited by the sight of what I have perhaps too abruptly shown 
you.' His voice faltered as he spoke ; his whole fiame seemed 
struggling with emotion, until no longer able to control the sea 
that was raging within his bosom, he dashed aside his cloak and 
cap, and suddenly clasping the maiden in his arms, he exclaimed, 
' Dearest girl, I am thy uncle Henry.' 

After the mutual gush of feelii:^ had subsided, an explanation 
followed, by which it appeared that Captain Drew had providen- 
tially been saved from the wreck, and again had entered the navy. 
Knowing the worth of the husband of a sister whom he almost 
idolized, all his influence had been exerted in procuring for Mr. 
Mayhew the appointment of governor. As Mr. M. and his wife 
had supposed him dead, no enquiry, of course, was made after 
him, and he in turn was silent, that he might at last agreeably 
surprise them. The estate in England had belonged to a distant 
telEttive, who, knowing the difficulties with wluch the coLony 
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bad to contend, left the whole of his property to Mr. Mayhew, 
with the hope of enticing him back to his natire country. 

It is needless to particulaiize ah that followed. Suffice it to 
say, that the ship remained in the harbor for several days, durii^ 
which time C^itain Drew and young Stewart were constant vis- 
it(H8 at the house of Hope's uncle Isaiah. It were surely a paia^ 
dox to suppose that two young persons like our hero and heroine, 
so closely resembling each other in dispositions and feelings, 
could thus daily meet with impunity. The little god of love is 
too jealous of his rights, and, in this case, he asserted his high 
prerogative. At the first introduction indeed, Eldward, as 1ms 
been stated, deemed Hope an angel in his path, while she in turn 
regarded him as a being of no common mould. Captain Drew 
saw the attachment which had thus so singularly commenced, 
and was now making such rapid progress, and not only did not 
oppose it, but even devised many little plans for bringing the lov- 
ers together. Several times during the day he wished to sh:(^ 
away and visit the different parts of the island, and aStei return- 
ing to the vessel there would often be some tittle thing he had 
forgotten, and Edward was of course sent ashore again. There 
may and there may not have been a spice of selfishness in the 
captain's conduct. Lieut. Stewart was his wife's nephew, and it 
was natural that he should feel interested in his welfare, Hope 
had just become an heiress , she needed some kind pax)tector, and 
who could fill that responsible ofiice better than Edward Stewart. 

During the afternoon previous' to the day of sailing, Captain 
Drew signified to Hope his intention of departing on the mor- 
row. At sunset he repaired to the frigate, leaving Edward be- 
hind, enjoining upon him strictly, as he left, to be aboard within 
two hours. This command, however, was given with a sly wink 
of the eye, which seemed to intimate "two hours before mid- 
night." 

Left thus alone by an apparent intention of Capt. Drew, each 
at first, as was very natural, felt some little bashAUness. There 
were sundry blushes, attempts at conversation, and movements 
of the limbs, which were not certainly very graceliil. This 
state of things, however, could not last long ; and while such a 
warmth of feeling was glowing in each bosom, the ice must ne- 
cessarily soon be dissolved. In all their former interviews they 
had spoken of love only in the abstract ; neither had openly de- 
clared his or her feelings towards the other, yet, while one to^ 
was always either directly or indirectly the theme of conversa- 
tion, both were secretly endeavoring to undermine and seize the 
citadel of each other's affections. For a moment the conversa- 
tion, which thus far had been upon the sorrow which the heart 
experiences when about to separate from valued Mends, ceased. 
Edward sat musing upon his peculiar and embairasGing situation, 
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seeking for some expedient by which he might at once reach the 
desired point. 

' Lieut. Stewart seems much oppressed at the thought of his 
departure,' said Hope somewhat playfully; ' one would suppose 
tius island were his native jJoce, — this dwelling his home, — and 
I his sister, instead of an orphan girl whom he has known hut a 
week.' ' 

' Would that this were my home ! would that you were ;' 

he checked himself, and started in confusion as he perceived that 
hei artful remark had caused his lips almost to betray the secrets 
of his heart ; and yet this was what he had desired. Oh love f 
verily thou dost make even the wisest man a fool. 

Hope was about to reply, with the intention of drawing the 
net still closer around him, when he again rallied. 

' Ob yes indeed do I wish that you were ;' no matter how 

he concluded. Suffice it to say, that when E>iward Stewart re- 
paired to his vessel that night, it was as the accepted lover of 
Hope Hayhew. He had promised to return to his native coun- 
try, and there resign his command, and then Qy back as speedily 
as possible to the object of his affections. Captain Drew was ent- 
powered by Hope to settle her business in England. 

We pass now over an interval of three months. At the time 
of Mr. Mayhew's death, he had some landed property lying in 
Neponset near Boston, the title to which had, for some time es- 
caped the notice of his daughter. To secure this land for hnself, 
it was necessary, according to the existing laws, for her to repair 
in person to Boston, and there make affidavit to her right. It 
was now late in the year ; the snow had already fallen, and she 
would gladly have deferred her visit until the following summer ; 
but as her uncle Isaiah was obliged to visit the settlement at 
Naumke^, and as she also was anxious to have every anange- 
tnent completed before the return of her lover, she finally resolved 
to brave the hardships of the journey. The country through 
which slie was to pass was inhabited by friendly Indians ; and 
though the recollection of her father and brother's fate, at times, 
would throw a chilling apprehension around the proposed imder- 
taking, yet so often had travellers passed between the two places, 
that die thought there could be no real dang^. 

After a tedious and even painful journey of ten days, she arri- 
"ved safely in Boston. Her business was satisfactorily settled, 
and she was just making arrangements for returning, when intel- 
l^nce was received that a band of Pequot Indians had made an 
incursion iuto the Narragansetts' country. This delayed her de- 
parture few some weeks, during which time all had again become 
(jniet, nothing more being heard of the enemy. As the season 
had now arrived when she luight expect the return of Ueut. 
Stewart, her love trium^died ov^ h^ fear, and she started tat the 
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island under the pxitection of a little band of friendly Indians. 
Just at the evening of the seventh day, as the party were crossing 
the neck of land which separates the Massachusetts and Buzzard's 
bays, they were suddenly surprised by a large number of the 
Pequota. Although greatly overpowered by numbers, the Narra- 
gansetts fought bravely, and seemed determined to yield their 
charge but with their lives. The struggle was a terrible one, 
and it ended only when all, save Hope and a single friendly In- 
dian who escaped, were slain. She had been seized at the com- 
mencement of the attack, and hunied away by two powerful In- 
dians. The victorious party at once scalped the victims, and 
then commenced a hasty retreat. 

During the subsequent April, Edward Stewart arrived firom 
England. It would be impossible to portray the feelings which 
altem^ely raged in his bosom as he learnt the capture of his be- 
trothed. At the first annuncialloD of the fact he remained, for a 
moment, perfectly motionless, like one suddenly stupefied, and 
then gradually recovering from this state, he would ask over and 
over again a recital of the particulars attending her capture, scarcely 
able to realise that it was aught else than a horrible dream. But 
the spell which bound him was finally dissolved, and when he 
truly discovered his miserable situation and recollected that she, 
with whose existence his own was identified, was now a hopeless 
c«^ve in the hands of an enemy who spared not the torture 
even for iimocent and beautiful woman, unless perchance her 
pure spirit released by the agony of fire from its earthly tenement 
had already passed beyond the cruelty of her foes ; when he 
thought of this, then did the deep fountains of love, hate, revei^, 
all break up and in one united torrent furiously gush forth, bear- 
ing on itslxisom the stern and settled purpose of his soul. With 
Hope as his bride, the future had opened to his view its broad 
field, enriched with all the beauty and joy that love can weave 
into the hours of life ; without her, it was a sunless, fouutless, 
leafless wilderness. His decision was soon formed. If he could 
not live with her, he could die for her, and it would be a comfort 
to mingle their young hearts' blood on earth ere they were in- 
separably united in Heaven. Two days after his arrival, he 
started for the centra^ camp of the Pequots, deteimined either to 
rescue his beloved or perish in the attempt. To accomplish more 
successfidly his purpose he dressed himself according to the man- 
ner of the tribe which he was about to visit, and painted his skin 
80 exactly like a Pequot, that no eye, at a short distance, could 
detect the deceit. He moreover determined to sail the whole 
way to the settlement as in this manner he would elude a close 
observation. Taking with him a Narragansett Indian, whom he 
had induced, with the present of a beautiful rifle, to act as his 
guide, be proceeded, but not without many narrow escapes tnaa 
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detection, to the very outposts of the enemy. Under wdinary 
circumstances the stoutest heart would have quailed at the thought 
of the danger to which he had already been and was now still 
exposed ; but the deep passion which had seized his whole soul, 
excluded all fear, and nerved him to the daring of the most reck- 
less act. 

- It was night when they arrived, and hastily securing the canoe, 
they crept stealthily along upon their hands and knees tmtil they 
were within the center of the village, Edward's object was to 
ascertain, if possible, whether Hope was retained there as a cap- 
tive, tad if so, whether he could convey to her any intelligence 
of his presence. While reconnoitering, as well as he was able, 
the situation of things, he found himself by the side of a wigwam 
much larger than the rest. From the care with wlkch it had 
manifestly been constructed, and from the fact that it stood alone 
he supposed it to belong to the warrior chief, Sassacus. Nor was 
he mistaken in this supposition ; by the hght which issued through 
the many crannies from an expiring fire within, he discovered an 
Indian's powerftd muscular form, apparently asleep, which his 
guide immediately recognized as that of the Pequot chief, having 
seen him while the two tribes were at peace. Edward's first 
feeling, at the sight of his hated foe, was to enter at once and 
take his revenge. This however seemed but of little use, for, 
should he succeed in destroying Sassacus, that would not liberata 
Hope, while it might prove her death ; and, on the other hand, 
should he fail, then certainly she would not be saved. Strange 
to relate, he had fixed upon no particular plan for action ; be 
started in ignorance, and trusted entirely to circiunstances fat 
direction. As he turned to creep away from the wigwam the 
Uiought of a stratagem entered his mind, by adopting which he 
might possibly learn where the object of his search was confined. 
It was a bold one, as will be seen by his subsequent conduct. 
Rising firmly from his couching position, he opened the door of 
the wigwam and stood by the side of the sleeper. A slight touch 
awoke the chief, who started to his feet, seizing with the one 
hand the rifle which lay beside him, and with the other grasping 
firmly the tomahawk, his hold upon which not having b^ looa- 
ened even by sleep. 

For a moment the blood fled the cheek of Edward, and had not 
the paint concealed the paleness it would have proved his death- 
warrant. It was necessary that our hero should speak first, 
otherwise, being unacquainted with the Pequot language, his 
ignorance of it might prove an injury to him. 

' Great chief,' said he, ' I am a pale-face. Listen ! my brothers 
have treated me like a dog. They have killed my wife and burnt 
my hut. I hate (hem. I want to be a warrior. In the white 
man's country, I heard of Sassacus ; and when they beat me, my 
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big heart swelled, and I swore to aid thee. Will the warrior Sas- 
sacus take me to his lo<%e?' 

' The white man speaks well !' replied the chief, in tones which 
were slightly tinged with incredulity if not with irony. ' His 
brolheis have come to our hills and stolen them from us, and be- 
cause we complain they beat us. Does the pale-face know then 
how we feel ? The fire that bums the oak has scorched him. 
Why does the white man come like a snake } Has he a woman's 
heart ? Sassacus needs no cowards !' 

'Chief! I have put on the Pequot's dress and color to come 
safe. Try rae ! and if the Great Spirit has given me a woman's 
heart, here ! cut it out and I will die.' As he spoke, his robe was 
fiimg open and he bared his bosom to the warrior's knife. 

' Thou hast the vulture's eye that quails not at the storm. I 
like it. Yet you may be a lying pale-face. You say you hate 
your white brothers — why ? because they beat you. Will you 
not hate the Indian too ? You turn your rifle against your triends. 
How can your enemies trust a traitor? Away! the pale-face 
has trusted Sassacus, and he will not tread upon a worm.' 

' I will not go,' boldly replied Edward. ' You fear me. Sassa- 
cus fears a pale-face, and will send him away from his wigwam 
to die. The ocean fears the rill that comes from the mountains to 
swell its power. The wren flies to the eagle for protection, and 
the eagle will not give it because he is afraid. l2sten ! when I 
came you slept. "The white man might have gone again with 
Sassacus' scalp at his belt. What says the great chief to that V 

' The pole-lace has conquered. The wind shall not tell the 
green grass on my father's grave that Sassacus is ungrateful. Lie 
there,' pointing to a bundle of leaves in a comer of the hut, < and 
when the Great Spirit sends the morning my warriors shall see 
you.' 

Edward threw himself upon the leaves as directed, but the 
chief recUned not. With Ins burning eye fixed upon the stran- 
ger he endeavored to search the secrets of his heart, for he still 
distrusted him. 

At the dawn of day the warriors were all summoned to the 
plain fronting the wtgwam of Sassacus. An account of Edward's 
advent and request was laid before them for their consideration, 
he standii^ by the side of Sassacus. At the lefl of the sachem 
stood a noble looking warrior, apparently a young man, bearii^ 
the marks of many severe conflicts. The chief often conferred 
with him in an under tone, and there was an undefinable some- 
thing in his manner which seemed both to create an unusual 
deference on the part of the rest whenever he spoke, and to show 
that he was contending with some powerful emotion within his 
heart. Nor did his features bear a strict resemblance to that of 
the other warriors. The long black hair, and high cheek bones, 
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which characterize the Indian, in him were wantii^. The result 
of the deliberation was, that Edward should be received among 
tbem as a iriend, but was to be closely watched, and for the 
[H«sent not permitted to pass beyond the bounds of the village. 
Day after day passed and he could hear nothing of Hope. Al- 
though captured by some part of this tribe, it was evident that 
she was not in the camp. He leamt, however, what he had 
already suspected, that the warrior who seemed so intimate with 
Sassacus was a white man. That many years previous he had 
been taken captive by the Indians, and when brought to the 
camp had been rescued from death by an aged squaw, she, accord- 
ing to the custom, having adopted him in the place of her son 
who had been slain in battle. Fearless and brave he had fought 
nobly for his new brethren in their predatory attacks upon other 
tribes, and had earned for himself the title of "Young Fox." 
Uniting with the cunning of the Indian the knowledge of the 
settler, he very soon rose to authority and bid fair to rival even 
Sassacus himself It may perhaps seem unnatural that one edu- 
cated among the whites as he had been, and connected with them 
by the' ties of friendship and blood, should thus openly espouse 
and advance the interests of the Indians, these friends' most deadly 
enemies. Indeed, at first, he rejoiced at the preservation of his 
life as it would enable him to assist the whites in their conflicts, 
but soon, by the kindness of his red friends which was htvished 
npon him, his feelings of hatred were softened, and he was even 
able to love the savages. Assuming their dress and manners, and 
daily associating with them, he soon acquired their habits ; and 
when, aiter many engagements, he discovered that he was creat- 
ing around himself an increasing respect and power, he became 
more reconciled to his situation, until finally a mad and feverish 
ambition seized his soul, and he became an Indian in heart as well 
as manners. Consequently the recollections of home and friends 
were as if they had never existed, and he gave himself up to the 
all-absorbing passion. Here, all his wants were supphed ; if he 
returned to the whites he would fall back into the character of a 
beggar. Here, he was honored ; there, he would be unknown. 
Here, he bid fair to become the sachem of a most powerful Indian 
tribe ; with the settlers, his name and body would perish in the 
same grave. When thus ambition seizes the whole soul, man is 
fitted for the accomphshment of any thing, and an angel becomes 
a fiend. 

Yomig Fox seemed somewhat shy of Edward, and appeared 
uneasy at his presence in the camp. More than once he had en- 
deavored to persnade Sassacus to send him back to the whites, 
but was unsuccessful ; and so strong did this feeling of aversion 
finally become, that he determined to work Edward's ruin. Still 
he ktiew that caution must be used, and he therefore placed spies 
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around his victim to watch his movements, that some plausible 
pretext might be found for destroying him. 

Perceiving that nothing could be gained by remaining in the 
camp, Edward resolved upon going to some other settlement. He 
requested permission of Sassacus to leave for a few days, but was 
refused. Determined however not to be baffled thus in the great 
purpose of his soul, for the accomplishment of which he had toI- 
imtarily thrown himself into danger, he stole forth during the 
darkness of a stormy night, and ere morning arrived was many 
miles from the village. At day-break he was of course missed, and, 
his intention being unknown, a hasty pursuit was immediately com- 
menced. During the whole day the quick-scented and keen-eyed 
sav^es were on his trail, and when the moon arose at night, 
Edv^ird was on his way back to the camp a bound jvisoner. 
Upon arriving, a deserted wigwam became his temporary pdson ; 
and as the sun began to set among the hills, he was led forth into 
the presence of the assembled warriors and received with deafen- 
ii^ yells which made the very earth tremble. The place where 
the council was held was an open, level spot, with the wigwams 
in the rear, and a dense range of forest trees a few yards in front 
of the assembly. To the largest of these trees Edward was 
bound, and silence being restored, Sassacus glanced his eye, 
which flashed lOce a. diamond set in coral, over the crowd, and 
then fixing it sternly upon the captive, opened the council. - 

' Warriora !' said he, ' a few moons since a wounded deer fled 
to my wigwam while the red men slept. It crept among the 
leaves and asked the great warrior to take it. I placed it in my 
wigwam and warmed it with my fire. I healed its wounds, and 
now the deer has become a wolf. Listen, white man, to the voice 
of the Pequot ! You asked for protection ; — Sassacus gave it. 
You asked for revenge, — see ! the scalps of your brothers are 
many. You wished us to be your friend ; — we have made you 
a son. We gave you our hands, and you have lifted the heel 
against us. Though your face is white, your heart is black. 
Why did the coward run ? Did not our sqimws love you ? — did 
not our little papooses pull away the thorns from your path ? Yon 
were tired of the red man, and would betray him. Let the pale- 
face answer.' 

Edward knew not what to say. If he informed them of the 
true object of his flight, it would avail him nothing, while it 
would expose his former duplicity. If, on the other hand, he did 
not give some plausible excuse, his hours, he was aware, were 
ended. Irresolute, he remained silent. 

' Is the pale-face afraid to speak ?' thundered Young Fox ; 
'and does he, who asked to be a warrior, tremble at the sight of 
his red brothers? Warriors! shall the Pequots have a lying 
tongue among them? Will you let the coward quench your 
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council fires with your own blood ? Shall the oak fall by a 
worm 7 See !' shouted he, as a da^k cloud floated across the fast 
setting sun, — ' see ! the Great Spirit frowns upon you, and will 
you let his bright eye go to sleep angry with you ?' Short as was 
this speech, it effected the purpose of Young Fox. A black 
scowl gathered upon the warriors' brows, — their eyes flashed,— 
and every hand was on the knife, ready for the slaughter. Ed- 
ward saw his danger, and attempted to speak ; but his tongue 
was motionless, — a sickly dizziness came over him, and he al- 
ready felt, in imagination, the kindling of the fires aroimd him. 
His brain reeled, and he was fast sinking into insensibility, when 
the voice of SassacE^ aroused him. 

' The pale-face is a coward ! let him speak, or he dies !' 

' Great Chief,' said Edward with a desperate effort, ' I hare 
done wrong. 1 dreamed that my father was sick and dying. I 
wished to see him. If you love your children, oh spare me, and 
I will be your dog.' 

' Um[^ !' muttered Young Fox, ' does the white man think 
the Indian a fool ? The beaver is never caught twice in the 
same trap. The red man's tongue speaks truth. Let the liar 
die.'' 

Enraged at the fiendi^ malice of one who was liimself a 
white man, Edward could no longer restrain his indignation, bat 
giving it full vent, he hurled back the charge. 

' Then are you no red man, for thy tongue is a lying one. 
TTiou infernal hypocrite, who like a devil incarnate dost imbrue 
thy hands in the blood of thine own brethren ! Take the hfe for 
which you seem so eager, but blood will require blood ; fully 
shall the debt be paid. Warriors! Young Fox is a double- 
tongued raiake.' 

While Edward was speaking, all the base, revengeful passions 
of the heart seemed to flash, in quick succession, across the fea- 
tures of the warrior ; until, worked up into a perfect fury, he sud- 
denly grasped his tomahawk, and, as the last expression fell from 
the lips of the speaker, hurled it at his head. But it reached not 
the victim, for as the weapon was leaving the traitor's hand, a 
female form rushed into the arms of the prisoner, and the weapon 
was dyed with her blood. 

' Hope Mayhew •' burst in astonishment from Edward's lipa, 
and he knew no more. 

Had all the spirits of the departed suddenly stood, in their 
shadowy forms, before him. Young Fox would not have display- 
ed the fear that was now so strongly depicted on his countenance. 
His eyes were strained to the very starting from their sockets, — 
his mouth was extended, — and with clenched hands, and every 
limb convulsed as with an agony of pain, he seemed the very in- 
carnation of horror. Hope Mayhew had fallen by the hawia of 
her awn brother. 
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It may be necessary to account for Hope's sudden appesjance. 
She had, as Edward supposed, been taken captive by a tribe of 
the Pequots, whose settlement was sixty miles above that where 
he was confined. Being left unguarded, Hope watched her op- 
portunity, and finally, during a night when all the warriors were 
absent on an expedition against the Nanagansetts, she succeeded 
in effecting her escape. After travelling all night and day, with- 
out knowing where she was, the sound of voices directed her to 
the place of trial, but a moment before the reply of Edward. 
Concealed amid the wood, she escaped the notice of the Indiaa», 
whose attention was deeply fixed upon the scene before them ; 
and as she saw the arm of the warrior raised to hurl the weapon, 
she rushed before her lover, and by her own death, saved him. 

At the request of Yoimg Fox, or Samuel Mayhew, as we shall 
now call him, Edward was liberated upon informing him of the 
relation which he had sustained to Hope. The tribe were made 
acquainted with the horrible nature of the deed which Samuel 
had committed ; and after giving the remains of his sister an hon- 
orable buriaJ, in which the whole village joined, he started, with 
Edward, for the island. They arrived there safe ; hut the hand 
of God was upon the murderer. The recollection of his treachery 
and guilt so haunted him by day and night, that he soon became 
a raving maniac, and in a few months sunk into a suicide's grave. 
An old stone in the church-yard at Edgartown still marks the 
spot where he was buried. Edward Stewart returned to Eng- 
land, and again entered the navy, and afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished admiral. 

H. S. 



THE STARS. 

LoTE ye Ihe bli>Bsoiiis,nhoBe rogj' tints blending 
Glow bright as the hues of our own sunnj slcy ; 

Wlien their young buds unfolding, nilli fresli dew-drops bending. 
Fling forCb their rich breathing on each passer by. 

Love ye (he winds round our frafrant paths Mealing, 
The soil winds tliat sigh thro' the long summer hours, 

Ai they wake in the bosom some long slumbered feeling, 
Then nestle away lo the hearts of the Rowers. 



Love ye those dreams that so ofion steal o'er UB, 
When no sigh in the breast its tranquillity mars, 

When visions of beauty dance gaily before us, 
Yet lore ye not better Ihe stars, the bright stars. 
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Give, give me tht ort» that in brightnen are beamiD|, 

When twilight hor soft silver drapery iowen. 
For when Btare are shining, who, who would be dreamiDg, 

Or listening to winds, or gazing on Sowera. 

"Tia not thai the blosioau hare biled to awaken 
Within my young boaom BWeet feeling* of lore, 

That M oft by my glance, their kA huea ore fonakea 
For those brighrthings that glitter in ndiance above. 

For I know that our hearts would be dreary without them, 
Those Bweel buds of hope, 'mid the thorns oT despair, 

And msy all the beauty and perfume about them, 
BtiU brighten the green earth and aweetea the air. 

Yet still 1 have thought when misfortune o'ertook ui. 
And those we liad cherished have laughed at our doom, 

That the flowers were emblems of those who forsook ua, 
For they smile in the sunshine, but shrink from the gloom. 

Bnt the «ars, the soft atari Chat glitter above ua, 
I gaze on their beams with a feeling divine. 

For as true (Heads ja eonow more tenderly love us, 
The darker the hour, the brighter they shine. 

cave, give me the hour, when the day-god reposing 
Has sunk in the far west behind his gold bara. 

Tot when shade* gather round us, and flower* are closing. 
They burst forth in glory, the stars, the bright stars. 



MANLY MODESTY. 
"Hon U a li«ip,wbafe 'cords elude the sight" — Ctieper. 

It is m^tei of marrel in these book-makit^ days, when tbe 
world is burdened with alt manner of inventions, etynntiogical, 
l^ydological, cianiological, phrenological and illogical, that do 
one has seized the opportunity to produce a Moral Arithtnetic ; 
unfolding a science whereby man should be investigated analytic- 
ally and synthetically, and ail his ingredients weighed in a balance. 
Truly if labor-saving machinery is valuable for the economy of 
bone and muscle we shall be doubly beholden to the man who 
shall invent any facihties for mental operations. The obvious 
utility of such a work predetermines and insures immortaUty to 
the lucky author who shall speedily seize upcm, and felicitously 
develop the grand principles at wluch we faint, and belonging, 
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as we do, to the literati only as amateurs, we volunteer our good 
wishes, and sliall farther illustrate our generosity in giving a sug- 
gestion or two by way of a starting point. 

For example ; the capacity of a candidate for any station, now 
a question of so much intricacy, rendered difficult by the un- 
classed and undetermined values of the several attributes of char- 
fKter, and by the undetermined value of each individual attribute, 
might be measured by the proposed system and ascertained de- 
monstratively. The man best quaUlied for any station on the 
whole, as the phrase goes, might be identiJied to a dead certainty, 
and the aggregate of men's merits made out as r^^ilarly as biUs 
of parcels. At present we find many a man current at more than 
his worth, and many appraised at less ; and for the very good 
reason that we have no uniform standard or test by which to try 
them. Among the tests which we have obt£iined many are futile ; 
some forcible, but all inadequate. Never was an old maxim traer 
than "a man's manners commonly make his fortune;" but we 
^ould shrink from the admission ihaX they commonly detenmne 
his worth. Some men, in truth, with Chinese wares, are valued 
(mly on their lackered surface ; and every man's manners affect his 
worth. But how much ? here lies the difficulty. The rules, we 
should rather say the whims, by which mankind are actuated in 
the examinatioQ of mind or matter are very various, and seldom 
founded in reason or in truth. There are some laws to which all 
nature owes allegiance ; and there ai« some laws which have 
application to all mankind. Again there are laws which are local ; 
and there are laws which from the nature of the case are capable 
ordy of individual application. It is not an easy matter to take 
a comprehensive view of ajiy question, and therefore not strange 
that comprehensive views are seldom taken. We may see the 
fotce of aJi these aphorisms any time by taking our observation, 
and calculating the latitude and longitude in the social world of 
any of our acquaintance. 

We have been casting about in our mind, gentle reader, for the 
whereabout to take up the subject of our present paper, and such 
are the thoughts which have straightway commended themselves 
lo our atlentioiL Should they seem to you impertinent and rouse 
your impatience at our loitering, we cry your mercy and beg you 
will consider the danger of interrupting a story ; and perhi^ in 
the sequel their relation may appear. 

We are told that modesty is (1. } that lowly temper which accom- 
panies a modemte estimate of one's own worth and importance ; 
and (2, ) as an act or series of acts ; humble, unobtrusive deport- 
ment. A lowly temper strikes us at once as indispensable to 
modesty. But it is manifest that the external indications of mod- 
esty, which are valuable only as they are indicative of modesty 
of heart and sentiment, will vary as the qualities upon which it 
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IB engiailed. The artist's colors produce not more wonderftil 
variety in combination than do the various mental qualities which 
make and characterize the individual. The hue of modesty like 
that of a delicate paint is affected by the ground upon which it is 
laid. The resources of the Creator for the p^uction of mind 
<nr matter are boundless. The diversity of mind is certainly not 
less than the diversity of the human countenance ; and it would 
be indeed w<»tderful if amid the immense variety and diversity 
of ingredients and combinations upon which this virtue is en- 
grafted, the developments should be uniformly the same. It will 
be seen, then, that the amount of a man's real or relative modesty 
cannot be hastily determined. Some mental qualities are so £a 
independent as to admit of a separate consideration, and the pre- 
sence or absence of such may of course be determined with a 
good degree of certainty ; thus judgment, imagination. Bat he 
who would stretch his neighbor upon the rule of his own ill- 
grounded fancies, and thereupon decide his character, is a worthy 
follower of Procrustes. The more common and obvious form ol 
modesty is seen in the man who in all companies quietly occupies 
the back ground, rather listenii^ than spewing, deferring to the 
judgment of all, and apparently more anxious to acquire than to 
communicate. ' Eloquent listeners' are so extremely rare, it would 
ill become a scribbler, even if he were disposed, to liA up a voice 
against these. We are far enough from wishing so to do, and 
would rejoice most heartily in the knowledge that all who wear 
this garb were merely modest men. But under their i9ag are to 
be found a mixed multitude who have no part or lot in this mat- 
ter. These, not being entitled to any particular civihties at our 
hands, we shall range with httie ceremony under three heads — 
dolts, the pliable, and knaves. The first have no opinions ; the 
second have no lixed opinions ; the last have no honest opinions ; 
and we protest against their assuming the garment of modesty. 
With the first and the last we shall not trouble our reader for- 
ther ,• but as the second class rejoice in the democracy of numbers 
we must give them a passing notice. Dogmatism is always im- 
modest, and being withal exceedingly obtnisive, we are impelled 
by our impatience almost to approve the opposite extreme ; but 
when we consider the elements essential to a finished manly 
character, we cmi no more tolerate ' a constitution of soft, yield- 
ing, treacherous debility ;' and while we should not perhaps con- 
ceive it immodest, a moment's reflection will place it at as wide 
remove from manly modesty as the vilest trait of character. We 
presume the most enthusiastic eulogist of manly modesty would 
choose, if we could secure this attribute, which, truth to say, .is 
somewhat ethereal, to produce something quite compatible wirti a 
perfect manly character. We shall agree with him that obstinacy 
is always immodest, because therein man is always influenced, 
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not by leascm, but by will. We shall also hold him to the sd- 
mission, with Mr. Fost^, that * the first prominent mental charac- 
teristic €i a decided character is a complete (just) confidence in 
his own judgment.' And true manly modesty can tK> more exist 
without this, that can a perfect character. 

^idgell defines modesty to be the reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, either when a man has committed an action for which he 
censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to the censure of 
others ; and justly adds, that the naxy thus modest is as like to 
Uusb alone as when in company. A great deal of real diifidence 
is by a sad misnomer called modesty. Distrust of ourselves, and 
want of confidence in the powers which we actually possess, may 
arise from slight acquaintance with the world, and deficiency in 
{cactice, and so be no fault on our part ; but diffidence is certainly 
DO requisite to a perfect manly character. In arriving at the 
highest style of modesty we insist that our way shall lie among 
the highest style of man, and him by the way, with Youi^, we 
affirm to be a christifui. As in the examination of any matter, 
we seek the most refined and perfect specimen, so in our [resent 
pursuit we would fain explore this simple as it exists in the most 
perfect cranpound. We would find it then in the man who is 
both modest and assured. And why should it be thought there 
is onght in assurance which militates gainst modesty ? Unless 
perchance gentle reader thou art a Dutchman and a lineal descend- 
ant of the renowned Wouter Van Twiller, whose imntterable pcm- 
derings were recorded for our benefit by the late* lamented Mr, 
Kcdrich Knickerbocker ; in which case we can only say we shall 
hold no aigument with thee. But that confidence which arises 
from ' a moderate knowledge of the world, and above all firmn a 
mind fixed and determined in itself to do nothing against the rules 
of honor and decency is essential to a finished character ; and in 
conjunction with it must be found the modesty which alone can 
grace such a character. The man who is resolute from will, and 
not fiwn reason, is obstinate, and as likely to be found the obstin* 
ate chamjacai of error as of truth. The pliable being resolute ill 
nothing is of course sometimes the advocate of truth, sometimes 
of error. The diffident is scarcely less upon a sea of uncertainty, 
artd therefore incapable of exhibiting true modesty. The man of 
MBurance and decision gives his sentiments with precision, un- 
hesitating, but with candor, and is ever ready to yield with modest 

" The reader u informed, lliat when a man pasaes thirty, having " had no wift 
or children, good or bncl to ptovido for," ho is deemed essentially defiinot, and 
■tnighlway conaigned to oblivion, or allowed to figure at a trencher with Frank- 
Im'i odd half of a pair of scisBora, without even an epitaph ; but to the abora 
worthy, in coniidaralion of hia hsTing written aomti cipocial good wotka, ia «o- 
rairded the epithet ' lamented.' 
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deference to superior evidence. With Bacon, his maxim is, ' any 
where and every where with evidence, but no where without it.' 
To revert now to our positions in the outset, we have to say, in 
deciding upon the character of a man who is no dolt, neiUier 
pUable, nor a knave, who is not obstinate nor dlMdent, but whOGe 
character is in other respects symmetrical, it is wise to eschew a 
ha^ decision that he is immodest, until tbou hast convinced him 
of an error, and witnessed his recepti<m of that unpalatable con- 
victioiL With this, gentle reader, we bid thee farewell. 

DHCIFULUa. 



'Twu in ■ prineelj h>II ;— 
Aod lifbta, und gems, and flowera ware blendinf tfaera ; 
And beauty's winaing Bmite, and beaming eye*, 
Whose brilliiincj outshone the CTystal fire« 
Which eparktei] 'mid the dazzling scene : — and then 
Was blooming youth in all its lovelinesi ; 
The cheek where mantled the rich tide of life, 
Rushing in jojoua currents from the heart; 
And manhood's prime, — and the thin snowy locks 
Of trembling age- 
It was a bridal night; — 
The solemn tow in heaven was registered: 
Ties which no earthly power, nor time, nor space 
Can sever, had bound them heart to heart. 
In happiness they stood, of all around 
Unmiadtiil, save when be, their aged aire, 
With outstretched arms, invoked Heaven's benison 
To "bide with the lov'd one. * " 

Months had rolled by, — 
And in a still and darkened chamber, where 
The breathless silence smote upon the aonl, 
The aged fiilher with a bursting heart 
Gated on his child. And he was there, that eye 
Of eagle brightness ; dim with tears, that farm 
Of mani J beauty bow'd In agony 
Over the lowly couch. 

The golden aun 
Waa sinking in the west, and his last beams 
Streamed through the crimson curtain's heavy foLla 
And t^ll upon her Ace. Thej lingered there ; — 
A amile, a sweet, sad smile, which whiapered tbrth 
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" Weep not Gw me," wid witb the lut bright ny 
Htit spirit fled. • « • • 

The hunying Ude of time. 
For years hsd poured its foaming cataract 
IdIo ih' anftthoniable deep — etemily '■ 
'TwBS on ■ sammer eTS^—the sii wu filled 
With balmj zephjrs (ram the southern skies. 
Which lightly kiwed from off the trembling leaf 
The half-fbrmed den-drop. 

Slowly thcj wound along 
Amid the grmey mounds, — that mournful train; — 
The pall, the darkly nodding plumes, and all 
The sad habilimenta of woe they bore. 
And tears fell fiut, and stifled tiAe broke out 
Upon the calm, still night. 

The open tomb 
WehMnned the weary wand'rer ; — on the wave, 
The mountain, desert, plain, 'mid nature's works 
Of solemn grandeur, in her loveliest scenes, 
His heart still pictured that gieen mound, where dwelt 
Hi* all of earth. — It was his home — Ihitber 
He came, and alept in peace. 



ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 

Ho, V. 

(Being prittcipallg detcriptioiu <if Ancient Medals, tfc., traiulattd from Iht Latin.) 

AHVLETDIl BASILTDIAKDII. (McU. in OnyCt.) 

"Perhaps the Egyptian god Apis, the symbol of generation, is 
here represented, since he is often made In the image of a hunch- 
backed hull. In the medal there are seven stars over the hack of 
the bull, which perhaps designate his ministering angels ; for 
the ancients supposed that the gods presided over the stars. In 
the Florentine Museum, there is a representation of a bull with 
the sun and moon above his head, and also another, not unlike 
this, where, in addition to the seven stars over the back of the ani- 
mal, the face of the sun, or of some other divinity, appears be- 
tween his horns. According to the fable, the prince of the Brach- 
manes (philosophers of India) gave to Apollonius Tyanoeus, 
seven rings with the names of seven stars, of which he wore one 
daily. Between the horns of the bull are the three graces — god- 
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desses of remarkable beauty. At first the hierophantte limited 
their number to two, but a third was soon added, and the com- 
bined Charites were regarded as the good angel who presides 
over mortals to redeem them from crime, incite them to honora- 
ble deeds, and avert irom them the malign influences of the stars. 
This device may refer to the constellation of the Pleiades, which 
is situated in the shonlder of Taurus. The names of th« seven " 
stars embraced in this beautiiul cluster are expressed in the fol- 
lowing distich. 

' Etectra, Alcione, Cieleno, Tiiygeteque, 
El 9terope, Meropequs «miil, fbrniosaque Maia.' 

Taurus is likewise mentioned in poetry, as, for instance, 
Succidit iDcurvLu cleudus pede.' 

AjoA. again in Lucazias — 

' nisi paplite fapeo 
mtimi. curvati procederet uagula Tauri.' " 

To the foregoing description of this really beautiful medal 
nothing need be added. We have in it, however, a proof that 
the mystic number seven was employed in ancient superstitions. 
In the use of this number there is much that is ciuious ; it is 
prominent even in the scriptures. There were seven years of 
plenty, and after them seven years of famine, throughout all the 
land of Egypt; — the haughty Syrian was commimded to 'go 
and wash in Jordan seven times j' — Solomon saith, ' the slugged 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a rea- 
son,' &c. &,c. The idea that the stars were angels who waited 
upon the god, will not appear extravagant, when we recall one 
somewhat similar which occurs in Revelations — 'The seven 
stars are the angeb of the seven churches.' 

MORTIS siMBOLi. — {IttcU. tti Cvmeola.) 

" Death is here seated upon an urn of ashes ; in liis right hand 
is the horn of plenty ; a wheel is under his feet, and a plumb- 
line above his head. There are also represented a flower, a 
torch, a butterfly, a poppy held by forceps, and a sack containing 
human bones ; all which are emblems of departing life. 

RolB nam velut curutii 
Properat volucria ffitaa : 
Tenuis JBcebimiiBque 
Ciait osaibiu soluliB. 

How true is the remark of Horace,* ' Pallida Mors ssquo pulsat 
* Carm«ii IV. Lib. I. 
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pedfl pauperom tabemas, regumque tuires.' This equable rule 
of death is heie indicated by the plumb line. That the butterfly 
which is flutterii^; over the flame of the torch represeots the soid 
rinng fiom the body, is evident from ancient tablets. It is also 
veU known that the forceps were amoug the inEtniments with 
which the fetes severed the thread of human life. Perhaps the 
poppy and lothus are emblematic of the gods below, and of an 
eternal sleeps Homer calls sleep the sister of death, and hence 
their statues were often placed side by side. The ancients con- 
tinually had such dismal objects before their eyes ; they even 
made the a.pptoach of death an additional incitement to pleasure, 
having for their motto, ' Bibe, dehciare, complexu utere, mori te 
decet, el tempus breve est.' " 

The fates, as is well known, were three in number, and their 
names corresponded with their several offices. Olotho held the 
distafi', Lachesis measured out the thread of hiouan hfe, and Atro- 
pos severed it. Solomon seems to express the same idea in the 
paasage, ' or ever the silver cord be loosed,' &c. As an instance 
of the familiarity with which thoughts and images of death were 
entertained by the ancients, a quaint old writer remarks, that ' the 
Grecians, to express the shallowness of this life, give the same 
name to the heart that they do to death ; kear is the heart, the 
author of life ; and kear is destiny, the worker of death ; to shew, 
that as every man hath an heart, so death hath a dart for every 
man.' The brevity of life also, was frequently alluded to in sen- 
tences like these : — ' Punctum eat quod vivimus, et adhuc puocto 
minus ;' also, ' Vita nostra non diuturna, sed diuma.' 

Thus conscious were the ancients of their own mortality ; yet 
alas! they formed no adequate conception of that 'something 
after death.' They indulged in the pleasures of this life, expect- 
ing ere long to fall asleep, nor knowing that they should be 
' awakened at ' that day. ' Not so with the christian, who labors with 
his might, knowir^ that the night is at hand ; the night of death, 
whose darkness shsJt be dissipated by the resurrection mom. He 
struggles with trials and difficulties, supported by a hope full of 
immortality ; and he enters the dark valley in confidence, know- 
ing that it will lead him to the ' land of uprightness.' How dif- 
ferently do the emblems of death affect him itnd the votary of 
pleasure, whose motive and ambition are summed up in the ait- 
gle sentence, ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die !' 

This series of perhaps uninteresting papers is now concluded ; 
and if any have been led by a perusal of them to regard even the 
smallest relic of antiquity with the attention which it deserves, 
the writer is abundantly satisfied. Certain it is, that architects, 
painters and sculptors, should study the works of antiquity ; for 
amoi^ them are the richest treasures of their invaluable arts. It 
is desirable also, that the educated man should be somewhat ac- 
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(tuainted with the emblems and devices of the ancients. No smaU 
reproach has been cast upon our country for its neglect of the fine 
arts. We care too much for expense and utility ; art and science 
are made subjects of speculation, and the government itself be- 
trays a fickleness in scientific research, which is unworthy of the 
age. Let us remember the saying of an Egyptian to Solon— 
' Your Athenians are mere children ; for they have no knowledge 
o( antiquity, not antiquity of knowledge. ' 



EPILEOOMENA. 

Readir, b«fbre we discourse to ;ou of the holidays which are now exertinf 
their enlivening inftxeDce over ub, we would acquajnl you with what bai tram- 
pired in that school of homan nature, iha Editors' room. 

Whatever ideas yon may have formed of that compound body, yclept the Edi- 
toriaJ corps ; whether your fancy may have presented them as spirits of light dis- 
pensing rich fevors to all, or in your elumbcrs they may have haunted you as fiends 
who were seeking what the; might devour, according aa the much lored offspring 
of jour brain has been favorably or untkiorsblj regarded by (hem ; be il known 
unlo jou that their convocations are admirable theatres for the eihibiCion and 
Btudy of the various worliings of the human mind. 

The last number of the Magazine had scarcely been honored by your perusal 
when we were again assembled to prepare for you another repast. The " Preiid- 
isg Genius," who, by the by, is well known to you by certain mental and physical 
peculiaritieB, with an sir of dignity assumed for (he occasion, ordered one "to lay 
wde his paper," another " to dispense vrith the use of his principe," and all " to 
attend ' erectis auribus.' " Had you vritnessed this scene you would have been 
led to reflect upon the change wrought in man hy clothing him with authority 
over his fellows. Here is one who, while a private member of the board, was ■ 
kiod and affable associate, one, who, for his courtesy, and attention to his neighbor 
jrou wonld have selected before all others as a prudent and affecliaoate ruler, but 
now he shows himself a perfect tyrant. In every word, in every glance of his 
pierung eye you can detect the haughty lord, the unsparing governor. 

Reader, if you are a student at college, you need only look around and above 



o discover numerous proofs of the destructive infiuonce which the 



possesston 



of a Utile power eierU over weak minds. But we must leave jou hereafter to 
ntondize for yourself, as occasion may be presented. Let us return from this 
digreawon to the Fieeidenl, who had succeeded, despite of sundry testimonials of 
a sense of injured dignity on the part of his hearers, in securing their attention. 

" Young Gentlemen," said he, raising himself to his fiill height, " bte has fixed 
Upon me at the proper occupant of this high station. In approaching the Presi- 
dential ohair, I am but too well aware, that, had Ihe choice depended upon your 
■uSrages, I should have been permitted to have filled an humbler poet, and tberebj 
the world would have been deprived of my invaluable services," 

" Yes, jea, true," mattered one and all. 
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The Presidant, h™ brow knit with ngi, added, "hut yonr feelings wn now onlr 
exhibit theiB«lvef in vain attempt, to dkparage my superior meriU, Fate cannot 
be iupposed to have denied jour wishes without acme deeign. I repeat, aira, tho 
conclusion ia irreaiatihiB that 1 have been selected at the preaent time to fill ihu 
Italian in order that a thorough and immediate reform migiil ba affected in our 
manner of proceeding. Be it known ihereCire to all whom it maj concern, thati, 
the Preaidenl of this board, in obedience to tile erident deejgna of Fate, do. by 
these presents, ordain thai henceforth no apples, cigaia, nuts, candiea or eonfcc- 
tlonariea of any kind, shall be chewed, eaten, smoked, swallowed, or in any other 
manner used or devoured within my jurisdiction ; and I do further ordain that if 
any member shall knowingly offend against this my solemn ordinanca be shall be 
exposed to my most sovereign displeaaure." „ , ., 

" Parturiunt monies ;nascalurridiculu»mus," cried the learned Zotoff. "Good, 
shouted all the rest; while ihe President, wisely seeking to avert the gathering 
Btorm, called fbr the regular business of the meeting. 

The news-gatheier of the board here arose and presented a series of complainU 
on TariouB subjects, which, indicating only the ignorance of the complainants, 
were summarily dispatched as unworthy of notice. But, at length, be unfolded a 
letter, which, he said, had at first seemed very mysterious to him. The letter 
purports to be from a correapondent who signs himself " L. U.," and who is much 
grieved at the want of attention bestowed upon a piece of blank verse which he 
aays was not noticed in our last Number, Now, Mr. President, a careful examina- 
tion of our coffin, and an inquiry of each of our number, has satiafiad me thai tiiia 
Mr. " L. U." has worked himself iolo a rage lor very little purpose, since we can- 
notbe supposed, even by the aid of efairiwjoiiMjto know what "L.U." may have 
ttOetidtd to have written, and much leas can we be censured for not bestowing due 
notice upon an article which, for aught we know, may now be aafely deposited in 
his vortfaaJie. 1 propose, ur, thai " L. U." be informed that whenever be may 
present ns with a copy of bis piece, it shall be carefully pemsed, and, as its menta 
may require, either accepted or rejected, or placed under conuderation ; and thai, 
in the mean time, he be advised " not to let his angry paswons rise." Carried, 

The President (hen announced a number of communications, which were read, 
and severally disposed of, when he csme to one evidently written by a dutifiil son 
of our Alma Mater, inasmuch as be endeavored to show that the periodical sus- 
tained by her students is superior to any of ita colemporaries. 

" 1 concur in that conclusion," said Alcibiades. " Whatever may be our opin- 
ion of the jUBlice of the conclusion arrived at by our correspondent," aaid Caius, 
" the periodicals referred to are universally admitted to do great credit to their re- 
spective institutions, ll ill becomes us, iheiotbre, to encourage any one to insti- 
tute invidious comparisons between them." Beppo, with a countenance beaming 
with mildness and love, said, thai he had read the prodnclions of our friends in 
other colleges with great pleasure, and that he concurred in Ihe opinion expressed 
by Caius. Zotoff rather favored the views of Alcibiades, bul the President closed 
the discussion by saying [hat the article should be respectfully declioed. 

Reader, you have perhaps learned enough of our proceedings for the present, 
since weightier matters claim your atlenlion. 

The HoLiDAvB are at bond. Whose blood does not flow quicker through bis 
veins at this announcement.' Whose heart is so deadened to all the finer sensihili- , 
ties of our nature, as not lo be touched by the remembrance of blissful hours spent 
around the paternal hearth, in the company of those toward whom the warm gush 
of yoiithlUI love ever went forth f Chbisthas has already passed. Many a little 
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wehiD i> now leeouDting to bia fellow* the bounty of tbe renowned Bt, NkiMlia, 
who, in hie opinion, is the very personificBtion of goodnew. To all, the eeison 'a 
one of varied iniereat. Even tbe brute beuts ue said to eibibit pnnfg of tbeir 
■jmpathy with man, on the return of this great cliristian jubilee. 

■' Some say, that eTon 'gainst that season comes. 
Wherein our Savior's birtb is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning ungeth all night long. 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
Tbe nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike. 
No fairy lakes ; no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallowed and bo gracious ia the time," 

The Niw YsAR is yet to be welcomed. Reader ! whoever thou art, pause and 
reflect! Standing on the tbreabbold of another year, cast jour eyes backward, and 
note the errors into which you have Allen, the evil you have done, the good you 
have leftundone. Too often, 



■ ■ O wake 1 This sacred hour 

Should never fly unnoticed. Let iu voice 
Spesk in thine ear, and in Ifay memory dwell. 
Not like tbe cadence of my hurried song. 
But OS the whispering of the living breeze — 
The gurgling of the rapid river's waves — , 

The moan ot ocean rolling to the sbore^ 
The utterance of nature, as she cries, 
'From God 1 came, to God I aball return.'" 

liet no plea of bunnese, no scene of pleasure, withdraw you from tbe all-impor- 
tant suTvej of your past life. Have you heretofore been a devotee to pleasure ; 
has vice ftsteued its ftngs upon you ; have you left the society of the wise and 
good, and chosen tbe path of evil ? noio is the lime to ponder upon your course ; 
tune consider whether you have not chosen tbe part of fools ; row resolve, not only, 
but commence upon a course of well-doing ; listen to tbe bind entreades of your 
true ftiends; heed the bitter tears of your doaling parents ; reibnn, and live, not 
like the brutes which perish, but like a rational creature destined tor immortality. 
Have you endeavored to advance the cause of virtue, by a well-ordered life and 
conversation ? a review of your past life will not be witboot its benefit ; it will 
show many improvements which could have been made, and which will render 
Jon more Usefiil hereailer ; it will bring up the recollection of many a scene upon 
which you can dwell with holy delight. This done, revive all the fond attach- 
ments which time or distance may have blunted ; call again those ieelings which 
have been cherished in the hours of innocence and of love. Have you an esliui- 
ged friend, seek him out ; extend to him tbe band of fellowship ; secure again his 
ftiendship, by your generosity and confidence ; in fine, let Ibia day be one of recon- 
ciliations, of forgiveness of injuries, of the exercise of all the nobler qualities of 
the human character. The sound of revelry becomes not this occsuon. Seek 
true, rational enjoyment. Commence, at least, tbe new year in b manner worthy 
of yoonelf and worthy of your high destiny. 

The old year, with all its changes tbr good or ill, with all its thrilling incidents 
and fond associauons, has nearly passed. During ita course, nuuij events have 
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tnasinred which will h«reaftet fill an importuil page ia ths world'i hiitorr. The 
commarciil world baa eiperi«iiced s. revulaion slmtnt without a parallel. Yoa, 
gentle reader, even !n Ihia quiet abode of the arti and iciencn, faaTc felt ill infln- 
ence. You have Men jour acquaintaDcea who welcomed the laat fJewVstir in the 
ftill BDJoymeDl of all the bleeainga which wealth or competence could beitow, leav- 
ing tbeir mucb-loved homes, andgunenderingto the atem executor of the Ian their 
moat valued treaauree ; jou buve aeea tlieir Eovely familiea thrown at once from 
the hrighta of fhabion and influence to the retirement and quiet of the humbler 
walks of life. 

You have watched with aniiou* delight the progieBs of free piinciptei in oar 
world ; yon have aeen our political neighbora buret the bajida of en odioug domee- 
Itc or foreign tyranny.; you have trembled leet the opprewor might yet cruab the 
raliani aseertera of equal rigble. 

This liltle commnnity of outs haa experienced cbuigei equally momentoos to the 
paitieB concerned. The atern command of an irreeiatible power haa perhapa blast- 
ed the bopea of some of our asaociatea by their untimely aeparation fivm thii Inui- 
tutiOD ; the onward progreaa of college lile haa deprived di of many ftienda with 
whom we have often held eweet converae, while it haa added ta our number others 
eqaslly worthy of a pUce in our affectiona. 

Whether tbcyeor on which we are soon to enter will present equal or greater 
changea or not, it belonge not to ue to say. We cannot part with a. friend, though 
now old and near his exit, who has witnessed many a happy hour of aui livea ; 
who baa fiimished to as mncfa of "the sparkling creem of all time's bleesedness," 
without some regrets, yet we can hail his new and blooming Buccessor with a 
tearty welcome. 

Reader, whoever thou art, we wish you a Hxrrr N>w Ykab. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" For therefbie renuinetb a rest," (we are not reaponsble for the futtatitm,) baa 
bven relumed thrangh the post i^ce. 

Does t inquire " ^uid JtiincT" Why, rejected of courae. 

We are at a loss whether more to admire the eimplicity or the deeitiey of " A 
tme alory." The manuscript might have been more le^ble if the vrriter had been 
lesa sparing of his paper: we have rstnmed it through the post office lor him lode- 

We bad intended to publish " F.'s" poetry with some corrections ; but upon ex- 
amination we have found the metre so faulty that we are compelled to dediue ths 

"A Sketch" and " Night Musings" are declined. 

" Clairvoyance" was received loo late for insertion in the preeeni number. We 
luLve accepted it with mnch pleasure. Will the author fiivor us again ? 

" Lines to a shooting star," are under considetatiou. 

We refer " L. U." to the Epilegomena. 

Some of our correapondents would gain credit to tltemselToa, and confbr a favor 
npott us, by attending to orthography, punctuation and chirography. We have on 
flla manuacripta which might easily be mistaken for &:simileB c^ Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

Those who have communicaliona fbr the Febmaiy number, will please send 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

HisTOBT seems to be divided into great epochs, which consti- 
tute, as it were, boundary marks in human affairs. In opening 
the records of the past, we find here and there a period, in which 
all the latent energies of society have been called into exercise ; 
when there appears to have been a general breaking up of long 
estabUshed customs ; when questions of deep and momentous 
interest have been agitated and decided, and great advances made 
towards truth in every department of knowlet^e. Such a period 
sends its influence far into the future, and stamps its character on 
succeeding ages with the certainty of an over-ruling destiny. 
When nations have been aroused from the lethargy of despotism, 
by the progress of revolution ; when systems of government, ven- 
erated from antiquity, have by some extraordinary concurrence 
of events been overthrown ; the consequences are so potent, for 
good or evil, that the lapse of centuries fails to counteract them. 
The chasm which such commotions make in the poUtical w<H'ld, 
can never be closed — ^they establish ^nciples, which become too 
deeply interwoven with the fiame work of society, to be easily 
eradicated. 

These remarks may apply to the period which embraced the 
American Revolution. This may justly be considered as the 
most important event of modem times. It commenced a new 
era in poUtical science. It created new interests, new forms of 
government, and new laws, not only in the particular nation 
where it took place; but in all those which by contiguity, vicin- 
f^e, or any other relation, were embraced in the same general 
system of policy. Its influence, mighty and irresistible, pervades 
every modification of civilized society ; and it is, perhaps, no 
exaggeration to say, that in its results, are involved the highest 
interests of mankind. The government which arose out of this 
Revolution, has been {xt>perly characterized as a great experi- 
ment, whose |«ogres8 is watched by the enlightened worid, with 
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intense solicitude. Its fate will be considered as a decisive trial 
of the [Hinciples upon which it is founded. If it fails, the idea 
which has been so industriously [vomulgated by the advocates of 
kiDgly prerogatives, that it contains some inherent and destructive 
iHDperty, the natural workings of which must necessarily result in 
Its downfall, will be with reason confirmed ; and the nations of 
the earth will go back, and voluntarily Eubmit themselves to the 
hopeless despotism from which they had begun to emerge. This 
soul-stirring truth has been so often repeated, and many times un- 
der such unfortunate circumstaDces, that it has lost much of its 
original force, and has fallen in some degree to a level with the 
common place declamation of the times. But it is, nevertheless, 
a truth — and one too which should sink deep into our hearts ; 
which should induce every man to forget those selfish considera- 
tions which are apt to control his actions, and make him a patriot, 
in its highest, holiest sense. The ark of politictd liberty is in our 
hands — we are responsible for its ^aeserration. If through our 
neglect it fall in (Meces, who shall rebuild it ? 

JQvery revolution, pohtical or moral, should be an object of 
study. Such events form important eras in the advancement of 
society — they bre^ in upon its uniform progress, and by violence 
arrest the attention of men. They are periods p^gnant with 
danger and hope — periods, in which the concentrated mind of 
miUions is in action, operating with fearful rapidity and enei^, 
and evolving results which must continue to exist with the au- 
thority of established principles, until swept away by still migh- 
tier convulsions. To investigate the causes of these unnatural 
movements of society, and to trace out their legitimate effects, is 
the duty of the statesman and philosopher. It is from the expe- 
rience of the past only, that he can obtain that wisdom, which 
will be a safe guide through the uncertainty of the future. For- 
tunately, it h^pens, that the revolution which has done more 
than any other to advance the mterests, and promote the happi- 
ness of mankind, stands upon a clear and perfect basis. Its causes 
are not alone written in the records of the British pfuliament, but 
are inscribed upon the hearts and memories of living men. They 
have occupied the attention, exercised the talent, and ei^aged 
the laborious industry of the patriot and philuithropist in every 
civihzed nation of the world. 

It is not our intention, therefore, again to go over this ground. 
It is simply our object, at the present time, to notice some of the 
characteristics and features of this struggle, and some of the cir- 
cumstances which prepared the way for, and introduced it, con- 
trolled it in its progress, and which have mainly contributed to 
make it what it thus far has been, a blessing to the world. 

Among the many points of difference, which distinguish the 
American Revolution from all those which have [veceded oi fbl- 
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loved it, the most isomineQt, is the high chaiacteT of its movea 
and conductors. If there is any circumstance connected with our 
etruggle for liberty, which can afibrd us just ynde, and gire us an 
enviable rank among those nations which hare established their 
independence by similar means, it is this. We can look back 
upon the origin of oui national existence, without being pained 
by any reflections, which must necessarily cloud the glory of that 
triumph. It was a period, unsullied by those scenes of violence 
and reckless ambition, which seem to be almost the universal at- 
tendants of such important events. Previous to this time, the 
word revolution only conveyed the idea of an explosion of the 
worst passions of our nature — the mad acts of resdess pohticians, 
who alter having paid their obsequious and unsuccessful court to 
royalty, with disappointed hopes, were determined to overthrow 
the government, which had refused to lend itself to their inter- 
ested purposes. But we search in vain for such motives, among 
the eminent actors in that revolution, which from dependent col- 
onies has converted us into a great and powerful nation. They 
stood far above personal ambition. They had higher objects. 
They aimed to esbdilish those princi{des of rational liberty, which 
diould for ever secure to mankind the peaceful enjoyment of their 
natural and just r^hts. They were not desperadoes of fortune, 
who, conscious of having little to lose, were ready to hazard all 
upon the cast of a single die ; — they were men who had firmly 
planted their feet upon justice, and were resolved to perish iti its 
defense, rather than yield to the arbitrary exactions of an omnipo- 
tent parliament. Under these guides, three millions of people, 
with slender resources, with no regularly organized government, 
and with no disciplined army, were enabled successfully to cope 
with the most formidable em[Hre of the world, and to estabUsh 
their freedom upon a sure and permanent basis. 

Such ancestors we may be proud to compare with the noblest 
characters of antiquity. la our Washii^ton and his compatriots, 
we have more than a Leonidas — more ttuui a Solon. In them we 
see more real wisdom, more pure and disinterested patriotism, 
than in any of the numerous heroes, whose deeds have been trans- 
mitted to us on the pages of pagan history. They possessed the 
true Spartan bravery — the unflinching integrity of the Athenian. 
They left us indeed no [xopitious lioiea, no titled nobility ; but 
their independence of spirit, simplicity o£ manners, and noblenesi 
of purpose — the home-spun robe of repubhcanism. 

But it would be unjust to attribute the success of our revolu- 
tion, entirely to the distinguished character and zealous exertions 
of those who were destined to be placed at its head. It is, pe^ 
haps, a peculiarity of this revolution, that it was immediately pro- 
duced by the general action of the people, who had united for the 
accmnidi^uiient of real and specific objects. It is a ai n gulat fact, 
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that almoGt every other revolution has originated in individual 
ambition, has been controlled by individual exertion, and individ- 
uals only have experienced its benefits ; while the great mass 
have rendered themselves subject to additional burdens. 

It is easy for designing men, insinuating themselves by artifice 
and felae f»etenses into public confidence, to keep states and em- 
pires in perpetual agitation ; but all the people gain by such revo- 
lutions is a change of masters. It was by his pretended friend- 
ship for the people and hatred of tyranny, by his professed zeal 
and enthusiasm in the came of liberty, that the notorious Crom- 
well was promoted to the chief command of the armies of Brit- 
ain ; and tm first act aiter his elevation, was the most rash and 
arbitrary recorded in English history. 

By similar protestations, and an apparent ardor in the service 
of the republic, Bonaparte raised himself to the summit of power 
in France. The people gathered around his standard, as that of 
a deliverer, and confidently expected the establi^ment of a gov- 
ernment, which would secure to them -those privileges, of which 
they had been depived by the strong hand of power. How sadly 
were they disappointed ! Instead of fixing the republic upon a 
firm foundation, he aimed at unlimited authority ; and after fill- 
ing all Europe with lamentation and moiuning, and keeping the 
whole civilized world in a state of unexampled agitation and dis- 
tress, for a period of years, he finally reached the throne of Prance, 
through the blood of millions of Frenchmen ! Thus terminated 
a revolution, which had been ostensibly commenced, with the 
design of more fully securing the people in the enjoyment of their 
rights, by conferring supreme power on one man. And such has 
been the result of every effort to stop the encroachment of des- 
potism, when the people have placed their entire dependence in 
the patriotism and integrity of their political leaders. 

Thus many of the revolutions which have disfigured the pa- 
ges of history, have been merely the outbreakings of political 
phrenzy and passion, without any definite principles of action, 
and without any higher object, than to Ratify the ambition of 
some asjfaring and popular leader. Originating in such motive 
they have rolled on in blindness, scourging wi^out improving, 
prostrating without building up. Liberty, peace, and prosperity, 
have not followed, but theh pathway has been marked with 
blood, and with the wrecks o^ government, and anarchy has laid 
the foundation for a more deep-rooted despotism. 

Such was not the course « our revolution. The grand move- 
ment was not made, until the consequences were fully anticipa- 
ted and the ability to meet them tested. Its basis was not upon 
the whirlwind of passion, but upon that strong, yet well con- 
trolled enthusiasm, which the true principles of liberty always 
inspire. This feeling was not the growth of a day, which bad 
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Tbwst forth by accident, and which the mandate of royalty coiild 
' quench ; the lapse of ages had been required to ripen and ma- 
ture it. There is a principle inherent in the nature of man, 
which revolts at being made subject to the exercise of arbitrary 
power, and whenever the mind has become sufficiently enlight- 
ened to perceive its degradation, it struggles to rid itself &om op- 
pression. This spirit, had long been at work among the nations 
of the earth, — a pure and sacred essence, which could not be 
reached by the bayonet, or the enactment of laws. Struggle 
succeeded struggle, ineffectual perhaps, as regarding the specific 
object, but each aiding to prepare the way for the fiiture trium[4i 
of hberal principles. Revolution followed revolution, imtil the 
lines between freedom and tyranny were distinctly drawn, and 
the whole christian world were brought to arrange themselves un- 
der the respective banners of the two great contending parties, — 
the friends of Uberty and of arbitrary law. 

Such were some of the circumstances which attended the de- 
claration of independence by the American colonies. They did 
not mark out any new course of action ; they did not discover 
any [ainciple of government which had before been unknown ; 
they simply embodied the sjnrit of Uberty, which had lot^ ex- 
isted, in their institutions and laws. It was not, therefore, to the 
accidental passage of the stamp act, that we are indebted for oui 
fieedom, but to the general p^ralence of fr^e principles ; that 
was only an occasion which called them more fully into action, 
and not one which created them. Let us not then, look upon 
our revolution as the conseqiteuce of a particular cause, but as the 
inevitable result of the onward progress of society ,-^4 great work, 
{Hoduced by the action of a united chain of means, extendiug 
back through many centuries. Herein consisted the secret of 
our success. The colonies were fully prepared to commence that 
great change in political government, which we trust is yet to 
fKOvaU throughout the world. They were composed of m«i, 
whose spirit had never been accustomed to quail before the rod of 
despotism ; who would not depend in rehgion, but upon Heaven ; 
in their morals, but upon civil equality and good laws ; in their 
happiness, but upon domestic society and the simplicity of vir- 
tue. In all these circumstances, tendii^ to prepare the way for, 
and usher in, the event which we have been contemplatir^, we 
cannot but perceive the hand of Providence, working out the 
final emancipation of man, and elevating him to that condition, 
which becomes the dignity of God's noblest creation. 

The consequences which have already resulted, and are still 
likely to result from the fortunate termination of this revolution, 
and the organization of a government upon the princij^e of civil 
equality, open a vast field for pohtical speculation. When our 
republic firet began to exist, the sovereigns of Europe affected to 
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treat it with contempt, as an im^vacticable system which would 
soon work out its own destruction. But the success which has 
UitKS far attended its course, has filled its enemies with as much 
astonishment and alarm, as it has its fiiends with exultation and 
joy. Nearly half a century has now passed, since the adoption 
of the federal constitution by the people of the United States. 
During this period, what goTemment has afforded its subjects 
richer ]»rosperity, more undisturbed peace, more general hapfH- 
tiess and satisfaction ? And this, too, under circumstances the 
most discouraging, which were calculated to embarrass the ope- 
rations of the strongest government. A nation bad suddenly 
sprung into existence, — every species of disorder consequently 
prevailed. A half-starred army were clamorous for the rewards 
of their services, — no currency yraa established, — ^the resources of 
the country were exhausted by a nine years' war ; and in addi- 
tion to all Uiese distresses, the spirit of faction was agitating every 
part of the nation. It was amidst such difficulties, that the great 
experiment of a republican government was to be tried, — an ex- 
periment, deeply affecting the political and social condition of the 
whole human family. The constitution went into operation ; 
, and those embarrassments, which threatened to crush it in its 
infancy, immediately disappeared. An opinion more ^voiable 
towards that instrument began to exist ; and every party mani- 
fested a disposition to give it their cordial support. Thus far, 
the new government had been more successful than any one had 
dared to anticipate. But what was the prospect now before it ? 
It was supported by no precedents ; its powers were to be deter- 
mined and apphed for the first time. It was to operate over a 
territory, wide in extent, embracing every variety of chmate and 
production, and consequently many conflicting interests ; over a 
people, made up from many different nations, exposed from their 
geograj^cal position and diverse habits to unhappy sectional 
jealousies, and above all, increasing so mpidly in numbers, as 
greatly to outstrip every means of education and improvement 
which existed amoi^ them. A fearful complication of unfortu- 
nate omens ! A terrible ordeal for the best government which the 
experience of man ever devised ! But through all these obstacles 
and clashing interests, the plain repubhcan constitution of our 
fathers has steadily conducted this people onward, to prosperity 
and power, until they have attained a high place amoi^ the na- 
tions of the earth. How enviable must be the feeiii^ of the 
hoary-headed veteran, when he looks forth upon his country, 
broad in extent, containing already a vast population, and capa- 
ble of containing hundreds of miUions ; when he sees every- 
where, the rich fruits of industry and entertnrise, and that peace 
and plenty prevail throughout all its borders ; when, from the 
very wilderness, be beholds cities, seminaries of learning, and the 
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temples of God rising up, as if by enchiuitinent ; — and reflects, 
that all these happy results have been produced under the admin- 
utrstion of that government, which, in the day of its trial, was 
looked upoa by its enemies as a rash and foot-hardy experiment, 
and by its friends with trembling and distrust. Who, after can- 
didly weighing these considerations, will be disposed to deny to 
our constitution the elements of perpetuity ? No, — this trial of 
iree principles has not failed. The blood of our fathers has not 
been shed in vain. The enlightened world will bear witness to 
our success. Liberty reigns over the American continent. A 
family of republics already exist in its bosom ; and as fast as the 
frontiers of civilization are pushed into the wilderness, so fast are 
they extending their dominion and power. 

But the influence of our example is not confined to the western 
world. In despite of all the barriers which have been raised to 
prevent it, it has crossed the waters, and is doing its silent but 
effective work amoi^ the subjects of despotic power. It has 
already touched the great lever of reform. It has caused the peo- 
ple to think, — a dangerous attribute, perhaps, but one which God 
has given, snd let it be exercised. The magic circle of reveren- 
tial opinion and awe which surrounded the throne of royalty, has 
been broken, and (he very penetralia of the court entered. The 
people have discovered that majesty is but man, and that the 
splendor which attends it, is wrung ixom their distresses. They 
have found that their lords spiritual, and lords temporal, have no 
other right to revel upon the public bounty, than because it was 
the custom of their fathers ; and that a government, whose chief 
object is to support these artificial orders of society, is an imposi- 
tion upon their rights. 

Such have been some of the effects of the American Revo- 
lution. That the progress of these sentiments may eventually 
produce some harm, is more than probable. That freedom may, 
in some instances, degenerate into licentiousness, is an allowance 
which is to be made for the frailty of our nature. Nor would it 
be surprising, if those who have been benefited by the ancient 
order of things, should so long resist the spirit of reform, that force 
should be employed to obtain that which they had denied to ar- 
gument. It is surely unreasonable to suppose, that so radical a 
change of government among the nations, as seems likely soon 
to occur, can happen, without causing many impleasant conse- 
quences, and perhaps much bloodshed. Such are the necessary 
sacrifices in the attainment of high and beneficial objects. But 
i&ould it yet appear, upon further trial, that the world in its pres- 
ent state is unprepared for the general introduction of the great 
principles of repubhcan liberty, which were brought to light by 
our revolution ; we must still admire that greatness of spirit, that 
moral courage in our patriot fathers, which, rising superim: to the 
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fears and prejudices of the times, broke through those forms of 
govemment which age bad consecrated, and in bold defiance of 
Sie united powers of despotism, restored to man those preroga- 
tives which are becoming his high destiny, and which nothmg 
but the uiuestrained indulgence of his basest ' passions, can ]ne- 
vent from conferring on him inestimable blessings. 

W.C. 
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Wm Solomon, no doubt, were he to traken 
From his long Bleep of agea, in our day. 

Would frankly own that he wh mocb miataiketi 
When he BSinned, that, come lo pan what may, 

Tbere'a " nothing new." The leit ii now focaaken, 
And he'a rank heretic, who can survey 

The mighty marveU of the ninoleenth century, 

Vet deem them to ihe age uncomplimenlarj. 

We have, imprimla, steam — in good variety — 
Steam-vessels, binlt fbr racing or up-hlowing — 

Steam-cars propelled with Jehu impropriety — 
SteHm-doclors, scalding for the sake of ehoning 

Thai heat and cold are Ibinga in conlrariety— 
Steam-cBudj, too, and cookery — all going 

To prove this age advancing under preasure 

Higher, by [bj, than It bath gage to measure. 

We have, moreover, patent modes of leaching — 
Hence, lisping infanlB wisar than a qnorum ; 

Hence too — to help dull aspirants in reaching 
The goal of Fame, (supposing it befere 'em,) 

That is, to fit them, without toil, for preaching — 
The Manual-labor school Poaa .SntuiTtaii. 

The " March of Hind," in sooth, is veiy flattering — ' 

Would that the proo& of it were not so scattering. 

We have, besides, in this our age. Phrenology, 
Tracing dark diagrams across the brain. 

Which like the horoscopes of old Astrology, 
If false in prophecy, are sure in gain. 

Nor lack ne now a petrified Conchoiogy, 

Proving this Footstool old, and on the wane, 

When first the sire of human peccadillos 

Mel lovely £ve beneath fair Eden's nillows. 
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And Uat, not leut, ne have the gifl mmgnttic — 
Tfae old Enchuiler'i nrand — the wizard's ut, 

Which, by wiDie spell mipremelj energetic, 
Bids blind men see, and mind, instuiter, dart 

Through apace and time — makes ignorance prophetic — 
And, if foul unbelief taint not the heart, 

TbiDWi down the < loiddle wait' — the clay ' partilioD,' 

Which bars oar afarile fivm direct cognitioD. 

Ye rieeplesB planet-mmigera — why anch gazing ? 

Tnni down your worthleaa tnbea — knock oat yoor glu 
Cometa might dash along, tails up, and blazing — 

Yet dimly would je ken their lawlen maases. 
But be ye ' magnetized' — and (gift ■m«g.li| g <) 

Ye'U know indeed, if thej be rocks or gasea— ^ 
Ye'll walk 'mid shooting atan, and aiAai cindera. 
And ligfata zodiacal — if nothing hinders. 

And ye night-watchlog, tempest- driven aeamen, 
Fling quadrants by, and Almanacs, and tables ; 

' Log, tangents, sines and secants' spurn, like freemen, 
And vexing ' lunars' flee Iroro, aafiom Babel'a 

Hiilure of tongues — they'd Aight a very demon. 
The ' longitude' it found f — Clairvoyance ensblei 

Blind men in Boaton to see clocks in China — 

The times th«i note — can any otode be finer P 

And ye poor shattered vessels of hnmanity — 
Ye wrecks, that need o'erhauling and repairing, 

Ye loose of tongue, ye troubled with probnity. 
Ye at whom Death, with haggard orbs, ia staring. 

Ye halt, lame, bllnd^ ye viclims of insanity, 

Ye ghastly hectics. Death's fresh signet we&ring — 

Rejoice ye now \ lift up your beds and travel ! 

Life's tangled yarn 'tis easy to unraveL 

For, lo ! Uiere comes a wonder-working doctor — 
An M. D. Fairy — a Queen Mab — a wizard — 

Who'll find out whether your heart's valves arc lock'd, o 
Whether your lungs, spleen, liver, gall, or giEZaid 

Are out of tune, or (which hath never shock'd her) 
Whether your stomach holds a worm or lizard— 

And then prescribe, with learned technicality. 

The < ^Hiinhnit ruff.' — and warraut iinmortalily. 

Or, if you like, your &ith screw op to sticking. 
And take a course of mild ' manipulations ;' 

Presto, if deaf, ye'll hear a watch's ticking. 
If dumb, grow fluent and pronounce orations. 

If blind, ye'll see through twenty feet of bricking. 
If halt, &1I quickly into wild salts tions. 

If mad, turn sage in wisdom and sedateneas. 

If fool, in short, grow Ikmad for mental gi 
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Tlie good old timei, when ksji, bolti, ban and loeka 
Ware thing* nnknonu, have now quite puMd twuj ; 

And e'en tfaii ' Iron Age' — proof long to shocki 
Of common knavery — miul, in turn decay ; 

Strong holdi are vain against a power that mocki 
Tima, ipttce, and nature — nor will own their sway. 

An Age now dawni by wiae men eral revealed — 

All thing! will aoon be known, all heart! nniealed. 

For Jew-fao«d miaeri now, whence conwlation ! 

Earth'a deepeat eaverna cannot hide their treasure ; 
Notes, deed* and boadi — all proofi of valuation, 

Though locked in mountains may be read at pleaeaie. 
Dark treaaoni, loa~-each foul negotialioB, 

Meat now be nipped — guilt long halh filled iti meaauro. 
Old Saturn's reign — all freedom and equality — 
Once more ihall come, with ease, love, mirth, and jollity. 

In this new age of ' viaiona,' what doth bar 
A sweeping espioiiage of mails and lettered 

Tyrants with steam no more need wafers mar — 
A lew bhnd maida would be their best abettors. 

True, men might think—yea, write, forsooth, — but ah '. 
One line amiss, they'd find ihemseliei in fetters. 

No wisdom, sure, can fumiab an annoyance, 

To factious men ao vexing as clairvoyance. 

And then, per mail, bow laib to think of hinting 
Uore weighty thoughts — to send, I mean, a billet, 

Kose-aeented, and gilt-edged — seal, Cupid squinting '. — . 
Oh Love ! oh SenliineDt ! ye can bnt will it, 

That, hencefbrtb, ye eschew pen, paper, printing — 
All signs of your existence — and, until it 

Prove safe to wander, keep in aecret places — 

Lest men first look, then laugh ye in yoni ftcca. 

And oh, ye Ikir ones, weep in sorrow now f 

The aound of coming mail no more can cheer you ; 

No burning words, no oft-repeated vow 

His Euth can tell, who's now no longer near you ; 

And ye, in turn — ye fainting hearts, oh how, 

How vaiD will your vows be 1 — he cannot hear you, — 

Yet, courage, lovers ! — free your eyes from weeping — 

No distoaee fails the gift of msai-peepuy .' 
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There are many things at Washington which, though tbey 
escape the notice of a mere passer through, offer to the long lesi- 
dent and the shrewd observer of men and maimers, much that ia 
interesting and instructive. It is a city of change. Hundreds 
arrive, — go to the Capitol, — admire the building,— criticise the 
speakers, — perhaps cast one or two contemptuous glances at the 
poor city, — and depart on the day after their arrival. Others will 
come and remain long enough to visit all the public offices, go to 
a levee, and hav^ it in their power to say that they have shaken 
hands with the president, the secretaries, and other great charac- 
ters. Among these may be reckoned all those constituents whom 
husiness or pleasure, perhaps a Ultle of both, bring to the city, 
much to the discomfort of members of congress, whom they 
'bother amazii^ly.' No matter what business may engage the 
attention of a member, if a constituent calls, he must leave it, 
and jog for the hundredth time to show the east room, the patent 
office, and the trinkets in the state department ; and it is welt, if 
after all this he is not asked for introductions to half tlie great 
met) of the nation. There is another large class, comprising all 
those who flock into the city as soon as congress comes together, 
and do not leave until it adjourns. This may be said to include 
the whole coterie of distinguished foreigners, gentlemen who are 
tiavelUi^ foe amusement, political demagogues, claimants, pa- 
tentees, letter writers, army and navy officers, office hunters, and 
a host of gamblers and blacklegs. Now is the time for the keep- 
ers of hotels and boarding houses ! The levees, the parties, and 
the theatre, are crowded. Pennsylvania Avenue presents a lively 
and animated scene, thronged from the Capitol to the president's 
house with strangers from all parts of the Union, not excepting a 
representative or two from the Indian tribes. To strangers, com- 
ing, as they generally do, through the large cities, this is not so 
^parent, owing partially t{i the width of the streets, compared 
with those elsewhere, but principally to the extrav^ant notions 
concemiog the metropolis, which some of them form. Notwith- 
standing the descriptions so frequently given by newspaper wri- 
ters, and others who consider it their duty to decry every thing 
animate or inanimate, which comes under their observation ; still 
most persons imagine that Washington has at least the appear^ 
ance of a city, and are consequently surprised, on their arrival, to 
behold unpaved streets, and the magnificent distances at which 
houses are built. The city, however, generally improves upon 
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acquaintance, and many of those who were most disa|^inted at 
fiist, are most loth to leave it. This may be ascribed principally 
to the facUilies for going into society. If one can but find a 
friend who is acquainted, he accompanies him immediately, and 
is introduced, without any further ceremony : if he calls again 
and leaves his card, he is sure of an invitation to the next party. 
These are usually tremendous jams, four or five hundred being 
invited where there are accommodations for not more than haff 
the number. Formerly the president's levees were given every 
other Thursday, to which all decently dressed and well behaved 
persons were admitted, without any other introduction. Upon 
the accession of President Jackson, his popularity among all 
classes brought together at the levees great numbers of people in 
the lowest stations of life. " It was a free country ; the presi- 
dent's house belonged to the people, and they had a right to 
' make free ' with it." Accordingly market men, teamsters, jour- 
neymen mechanics, and all such charactere, flocked to the presi- 
dential mansion, entered in spite of the door keepers, and mingled 
with the rest of the company, presenting in their soiled and dirty 
robes, a strange contrast to the rich habits of foreign ministers, 
and of army and navy officers ; and watching an opportunity to 
snatch refreshments from the waiters, in which attempt they not 
unfrequently upset wine, ice cream and all, upon the heads and 
riioulders of unlucky bystanders. These enormities, together 
with the declining health of General Jackson, caused the levees 
to be given less frequently, and at length the evening assemblies 
were discontinued altogether ; though that on the first of Janu- 
ary continues to be given as usual. 

Some two or three ladies usually contrive to establish their 
reign as belles during the winter. There are a few of these who 
have claims to beauty or intelligence, but in many instances, if 
one has fifty or an hundred thousand dollars to recommend her, 
this is sufficient to hide an ugly face or an untutored mind. Not 
unfrequently at the close of the session they retire, without hav- 
ing accepted any of the numerous offers they have received, in 
the expectation of procuring better ; or perhaps some wight more 
wn-fcatunate than the rest is accepted, and fmds that the fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars was a mere shadow for the purpose of 
catclung a husband. By and by congress leaves, and the greater 
part of that long train which followed it into the city. The ho- 
tels and public places are comparatively deserted, and the only 
stragglers arc a few office hunters and sycophants to men in 
power. The appearance of the city at this time has been aptly 
eompaied to th^ of some great watering place immediately after 
the company have left it, with this difference, that there it is au- 
tumn, Iwre it is sptiog. 
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There is but one topic of conveTsation in Washington, from 
the beginning to the end of the year, and that is politics. Whether 
on the porticos in front of the hotels, at the reading rooms, the 
theatre or in the private circle, this is the all-abaorbing subject 
Even at church, on Sunday, after the services are concluded, a 
collection of eager politicians may be seen around the door, re- 
peating their inquiries as to the latest news, or as to the probable 
result of some measure. A subject for conversation is never want- 
ing. Some election is to be heard irom, or some exciting topic is 
before congress, which, with the speeches made upon it, must be 
talked over by every woidd-be politician. I need not say that 
there are many of these in the city. Indeed no man can lire any 
length of time at Washington, without being tinged in some man- 
ner by the political atmosphere around him. He will either be- 
come a warm politician, or be wearied and disgusted with the 
ctHTuption, petty intrigue and hypocrisy, which he sees in every 
party. This latter effect is visible upon most of the old residents, 
unconnected with government, the number of whioh is small. 
They have been so much accustomed to see the scenes of polit- 
ical strife acted over during each successive administration, that 
they have acquired a habit of regarding them with indifference. 
TTiey moreover feel it for their interest to keep silent, since they 
are so entirely dependent upon congress, and, being possessed of 
no vote or influence, it would be productive of no advantage were 
they to espouse any party. It is among the public ofiicers and 
those connected with the government, that most of the politicians 
are to be found. From the clerk who receives his thousands, 
down to the messenger with his three hundred dollars, we find 
the same interest manifested in the movements of party. The 
nfaure of their offices, and their dependence upon the will of 
those in power, leads them to watch with intense anxiety every 
shade in the political horizon. Thus all are led to give attention 
to the subject, though all are not equally free in expressing their 
opinions. By nine o'clock every morning, hundreds may be seen 
moving from every quarter of the city towards the several depart- 
ments. Here they spend pertiaps an hour or two before going to 
buinness, in reading and discusdng the contents of the Globe, 
Intelligencer, and other political papera. At three o'clock they 
return to dinner, when the same topic is resumed, and after din- 
ner they resort to the reading rooms, hotels, or, if congress is in 
«ession, to the Capitol, and thus while away the rest of the day, 
These habits are not common to them all ; but they are such as 
the greater part of them contract from the tenw of then offices, 
and the duties which they ase called upon to perform. 

Of all situations none strike a man, who has the least sparic 
of ambition, so unfavorably as that of a government clerk at 
Washington. Some have been dazaled by the prospect of a good 
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salary EUid a residence at the seat of goTemment, with all the 
advantages supposed to be attendant upon it ; but they find 
themselves most frequently mistaken. To labor so many boms 
a day at a mere mechanical emjdoyment, with little cv no varia- 
tion, and one which requires during the whole year no exertion 
of mind, and no ability beyond that of a good hand-writing, or 
perhaps some shght knowledge of accounts, is an employment 
but ill suited to an educated man, who is desirous of exercising 
hia faculties to any purpose. The monotonous routine to which 
he is subjected, and the feeling of dependence which is engen- 
dered, are sufficient to destroy all energy of character and to 
deaden all the active powers. Hence it is that, notwithstanding 
their continual apprehensions lest a change of administration or 
of policy may send them adrift upon the world, we so seldom 
find them possessed of any resources upon which to depend. 
Hence it is too, that we £nd among them so many disappointed 
poUticians and broken merchants, most of them men, who, hav- 
ing passed the ixime of life and lost all [aide or ambition, are 
content to spend the remainder of their-days in Ustlees inactivity, 
it is not when one sees the offices hlled by such persons as these,- 
who are but poorly adapted for any thing else, that he is dispo- 
sed to indulge in unpleasant regrets ; but it is when he beholds 
among them many young men, just entering into life, who are 
sacrificii^ their time and their talents in this unprofitable pur- 
suit, with the vain hope of making it a stepstone to something 
higher. And it is not uncommon to find among the crowd of 
eager applicants, by which every man of infiuence is surrounded, 
many young men, who are expecting in a clerkship to acquire 
the means of studying a profession. This seems practicable, 
when we consider the time which every clerk has at his dispo- 
sal, and which he might devote to reading and study ; yet we 
find that very few, who go into office with the intention of thus 
employing their time, ever accomplish any thing. The reason 
is obvious: life becomes too easy, and so long as there is a pros- 
pect of a salary without much exertion, they feel not the necessity 
of further effort, relax in their habits of industry, and soon con- 
clude that they are too old to learn. But this is not all ; there are 
other things which tend to the loss of character as well as to the 
loss of time. The dull monotony of office, which brings on this 
languor of the mental faculties, and repugnance to study, brings 
also a longing for excitement, and this is too frequently found in 
the gambling house and the bar room. Many are those, who, by 
their reckless course of life at these places, have brought ruin upon 
themselves and distress upon their friends. But enough on this 
subject. Better, we think, for the young professional student to 
become a pedagogue, and thus renew his acquaintance with such 
studies as tend to give discipline and refinement to the mind, 
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better be an itinerant writing master, better be any thing than 
a TOTemment clerk. 

The advantages accruing to the aspirant for political or profe»- 
sional eminence irom a residence at Washington, and an attend- 
ance upon the debates in Congress and the arguments in the Su- 
l^eme court, are, as we are inclined to think in too many instances, 
overrated. What he sees and hears at these places may arouse 
his ambition to be a great man ; but he never can become such, 
if he allows his attention in this way to be diverted from that pa- 
tient and severe apphcation which is requisite. And this is per- 
haps one reason, why none of the literary or scientific institutions 
hitherto established in Washington have flourished. Whether 
the Smithsonian University will succeed any better remains to 
be seen, thoi^h it is probable that this would be an objection of 
Uttle weight, when compared with the advantages which this 
institution may be expected to possess. 

Congress is at Washington, as every- where else, the great cen- 
tral point of attraction, to which all attention is directed, and com- 
pared with which all other objects are of minor importance ; but 
to the man of discriminating judgment, every thing in the mfr> 
tropolis connected with government offers abuttdant food for re- 
flection. Suppose, if such is to be found, a man possessing intel- 
lect of a high order, who, having been connected with the legis- 
lative and executive departments long enough to become ac- 
quainted with their inmost recesses, has retired ; and, unshackled 
by party, remains a calm spectator of the scenes which are enacted 
before him, noting every event as it transpires, and passing judg- 
ment upon it with the eye of a philosopher. What a fimd of in- 
formation and instruction might be gathered from the diary of 
such a man ! What a mixture would every page present, of con- 
tests between truth and error, knowledge and ignorance, and be- 
tween pubhc and private interests, of party spirit and party in- 
trigues, of corruption in all its various forms, of hypocrisy, pride, 
and [o^judice, of servility and debasement, of disappointment and 
vexation t 

It is difficult to say, whether the perusal of such a volume 
would afford moT« to amuse or di^ust. 



TO A MINIATURE. 

Thod look's!, &ir one, as if an nnspen power 
Had walch'd th^ feuuies, till a holy smile 
Came flitting o'er, then glay'd that smile, and stopt 
The word half-utler'd on the speaking lip; — 
As one whom death hod pslued in an hour 
When laughter sat upon thj brow and love 
Wrote gladneu an tfay cheek,— aul l^ thte sa. 
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A TRIBUTE 



Tub vbe onei uai the great, 
Who guide the helm of state. 

Lei others praise ; — 
For Proffs and Tutors too, 
Who steer our big eanee, 

Prepare their lays. 

/ Hiig of men whose aamea 
Not Fortune's list nor Fame 'a 

Has e'er unrolled ; 
Men, who viith less punde, 
Bring UB a welcome eid 

Of price untold. 

Ne'er will it raise b atorm, 
ntir doty to {Mtrlbim 

Fromptlj and well, — 
Nor ever will tkar Imnt 
Make sapient Sophomores, 

Or Fresh, rebel. 

Not theira the task to strain 
Through our belabored brain 

Captions anil conea ; 
Nor yet that hopeful one. 
To make (O, glorious fun) 

Scholars of drones. 

What though unhid they come 
And riot round each room ? — 

Let ua be Just ; — 
'TU their Tocation, all, 
A deed professional. 

To kick tip Jiut. 

Bui not as Tutors ruah. 
The voice of mirth lo huafa, — 

Savage aa duns. 
No, when Ihar Torms sppear. 
No &int heart quails for fear. 

No Freshman runs. 



But like the angel bands, 
Scnl from Elysian lands 

To guard our heads ; 
~ So they, to soothe our woes, 
And woo us to repoae. 

Prepare our beds. 

But not atoae sweet dreams. 
And fancy's midnight gleams. 

To them we owe : — 
For, though af^ from strife. 
And storms of public Hfe, 

They're wont to go: — 

Yet when tfaey take Uujlo&r, 
Who can accompliah more i 

From dire confuaioB 
Order ia quick begun. 
And all cleared up by one 

Steering conclusion. 

Long may that worthy throe, 
Oonned with prosperity, 

Live, bGthe and many ; 
' Hay each fair flmire day 
Shine bright on Allan, K^, 

And Speo Sperry. 

And when Time's busy iromm 
Shall sweep them to their doom. 

As ail at last it must,— 
May some kind friend be nigb 
To alrew them o'er and cry, 

" Ashes to aahes, dust to dm 
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CHAaACTEWSnCS OF AN AMERICAN AUDIENCE. 

It is Dot without justice, that European writers have censured 
the nuumers of as Aimerican audience. Aside from tboee grosser 
violations of the rules of |HOpriety which we sometimes witnen 
in public assemblies, there are, as it seems, certain audience-hab- 
its which need correction. Who has not been pained at seeing 
an individual elbowing his way through a crowd, regardless of 
his neighbor's ribs, as though his presence was essential to the 
exhibition ? Equally censurable is the strife for some conmiand- 
kig position, in order to see and hear distinctly ; yet what is more 
common, than for individuals to stand upon the front seats and 
thus intercept the view of those behind them ? Here ' qutaque 
pro se' seems to be the only rule. Even ladies sometimes incom- 
mode others with their bonnets Euid feathers, the dimensions of 
which, by the way, should be prescribed by law. The foregoing 
breaches of etiquette, however, are committed but by a few indi- 
viduals. The habit of openly expressing pleasure or dissatisfac-. 
tioD, is a mote general mark of ill-manners on the pert of an au- 
dience. The mere 'st^hsio pedis' is a poor comidiment to a 
ERieaker or an actor. There are, it is true, occasions when the 
feelings become so excited, that they must vent themselves in 
this way ; yet applause is so much a matter of course, that it is 
often given without regard to sentiments, whenever the speaker 
pauses to take breath. On the other hand, a silent and respect- 
Ail attention is always flattering to an orator ; it shows him thtt 
he has an influence over the minds of his hearers, and he rises in 
the force and grandeur of his conceptions, as he perceives that his 
words are treasured in the memories of enlightened men. 

We have oflen observed, especially in political assemblies, that 
many apfdaud the speaker, who, from their distance, are ignorant 
not only of the language, but even of the subject of bis address. 
They shout because others shout ; thus affording to a by-stand«r 
a ridiculous exhilHtion of the power of sympathy. The following 
anecdote is a happy illustration of our meaning. " A minister of 
the gospel told me that he was on the common in Boston when 
La Fayette arrived, — amid the rushing, the enthusiasm, and the 
wild waves of sympathy. ' I could not help weeping,' said he, 
'and all around me were weeping.' 

' Pray, sir, for what were you all weepiug ?' 

' O, I don't know. I hardly got near enough the General to 
■ee his figure diatimctly ; but the bells were all ringing, the can- 
non coaling, the people diouting, — it was such a time ! and every 
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body was so much delighted, thai all wete weeping, and so I 
wept too !' " 

Li this case the exercise of sympathy was paidonahle ; but in 
the instances before mentioned it is absurd, and shows a disposi- 
tion for rioting, rather than for a calm investigation of truth. We 
have observed also, that applause is sometimes confined to a few 
special friends of the speaker ; in which case, it is rather discredit- 
id>le to him than otherwise. 

" When he had done, lome followers of mine own 
At lowei end a' the hall, hurled up their cupe, 
And aome ten Toicea cried, God lant king Eiehard .'" — Riek, Third. 

Thus it is, that the habit of rendering applause has come into 
disrepute ; and it should now be discountenanced by every re- 
i^)ectable audience. Concerning marks of disapprobatioii, we 
need say but little ; they are unworthy of any assembly. If a 
speaker's sentiments are at variance with your own, grant him a 
patient hearing. If he is prolix, bear with him ; and endeavcn-, 
by at least apparent attentiveness, to inspire him with life. He 
who sleeps in church, or is restless and talkative because of the 
preacher's dullness, had better look well to his own reputation as 
a gentleman. He should submit for once to the tedious inflictiui 
of sentences, and thereafter shun the man. In like manner, if 
you are dissatisfied with an exhibition do not visit it again ; dis- 
suade others from attending it ; but let self-respect deter you from 
openly showing your disjdeasure. 

But perhaps the most prominent feature in the character of an 
American audience, is a proneness to laughter. In a public lec- 
tore-room, if an accident occurs or a mistake is committed, the 
audience must needs titter, even though the experimenter has 
sustained some personal injury. Such conduct is as mortifying 
to the lectuier, as it is unbecoming in the heaier. Yet farther ; 
paradoxical as it may seem, the narration of a serious incident 
often excites a laugh. We recently heard a lecturer speak of his 
own narrow escape from death, and warn others against the im- 
prudence of which he had been guilty ; yet because he happened 
to describe fais danger by a somewhat homely phrase, the audi- 
ence laughed aloud. They bad, however, sufficient shame to 
blush when he fixed upon them his reproving glance. During a 
recent visit to one of our principal cities, we attended the lectures 
of a distinguished oriental traveler and missionary. On on© occa- 
ston, he incidentally alluded to a scene of suffering through which 
he had ]Kissed. In mid-winter he had been stripped naked, tied 
to the tail of a horse, and compelled by a whip to go forward ac- 
cording to the speed of the animal. In relating the circumstances 
^e became so interested, as to imitate the sound of the lash and 
the action of the wretch who inflicted it upon him ; and at this, 
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the Bytnpathixing audietice laughed ! This insult to his feeUngs 
was not unnoticed, for he immediately added, " Ah ! it may be 
sport for you now, but it was no sport for me then." He who is 
possessed of the feelii^ of humanity, would shrink with horrw 
from witnessing the execution of a criminal, and would shudder 
at the recital of his sufferings ; yet when an enUghtened audience 
was listening to the account of a good man's trials, a tittle pecu- 
liarity of manner could overcome its gravity. 



THE riRST BORN. 

It wai DO hour of >gonj ! the boy 
'Round whom its parents' fondest hopes nere twined, 
Wss hdiag into death, ULe star of eve 
Embosom'd in a •tonnj night. The ey«, 
Thai sptvUed ent ■» brishllf sending back 
A molhet's glance of lave, was glaxing o'er 
Chill'd b; an icy touch. The pranling voice, 
Which, like the music of the earliest beam 
That inoniing aun flings forth o'er land and sea, . 
Had gladden'd every heart and roU'd a tide 
Of rapture through a Other's loul, wss hush'd ; 
And blooming cheek where beaulj lov'd to ut 
And paint the amile which catne and never went. 
Was sbadow'd with the clond of death. 

He died 1— 
And, Uke the ftoated leaf which AalamD winds 
Bhake down Aom forest trees, so quietly 
He passed away, the parents' first bom seemed 
Like beeuiy gluiDb'ring with the dead. 

'Tis hard, 
To tear away the heart from those we love. 
And know them but in memory ; — to feel 
The sea of thought aroused and dashing o'er 
The feeble baTriers which hope had rue'd, 
Quenching the tew remaining fires of joy 
That warm'd the soul ; — to see the richest gem 
That glistened in alTectiDn's diadem, 
■ Plock'd out, dealroj'd and trampled in the dust 1 
Yet be it B0 1 O Grave ! within thy bowm 
We will lay the little one to sleep with thee ; 
Unbroken be its slumbers ! Bid the winds 
With thur convernng softly speak, and tell 
The ennbeanu as they bll who retta with Ibce. 
Thoo hast tha boy ! a gift I 
Wu MTW gina. 
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THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 

Tbk history of the world, although naturally dividing itsdf 
into distinct and separata eras, in each of which a contest was 
tnaintained for the confirming or defending certain principles of 
advantage to the existing age and people, presents tluoughout all 
its rarim details, an unbroken and continual stn^gle for that 
which is the most important and the universal i»rinci[4e, — politi- 
cal freedom. From the earUest ages, under countless fonns and 
modifications, its vindication and triumph seem to be the grand 
focus to which all revolutions have tended. With the siugte ex- 
ception of that peculiar people, whose form of goverrmient was in 
BO many respects a hierarchy, its progress is seen shadowed forth 
in those rebellions, that opposition to tyraimical power, that rest- 
less and unsubdued eneigy, the tale of which crowds the page of 
history, and proclaims to us in the tones of experience, the inborn 
desire of the human heart to transfer the power from the hands 
of the few, to those of the many. 

Although this same great struggle has been going on for ages, 
yet the peculiar characteristics of its development in different na- 
tions, the opposition which it has encountered, and the relative 
success with which it has met in each, the widely diverse influ- 
ences which the genius of every age and people, moulded by a 
thousand different circumstances have exerted ; all have rendered 
its study in distinct and separate eras, a pursuit of the highest in- 
terest and importance. Junong the most remarkable of these 
eras, both as it regards the relative importance of the principles 
vindicated at the time, and the mighty influence which their con- 
test has exerted on future ages, the period of the English Com- 
monwealth ranks conspicuous. It stands out in modem history, 
the first of a series of those grand and successful attempts, by 
which firee principles have been at length placed on a film and 
unshaken basis. It was too, in modern times, the first show of 
opposition on the part of the people against kingly authority and 
hereditary sovereignty ; it was not a revolution, such as occurred 
so often about the same time among the small Italian states, a 
mere ebullition of passion, which eventuated only in advancing 
the ambitious views of the successful faction, and where a change 
of masters was sought for only as conducive to the extension of 
popular privileges. The revolution in England, on the contrary, 
was the offspring of reflection cherished by habit, and of a reli- 
gion which opened men's eyes to the excesses in the civil, as 
well ae in the ecclesiastical rule ; hence its event, so far from ex- 
erting .the baneful tendency of most revolutions, has been pco- 
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ducdre of the noblest benefits to posterity. With the tratvaid 
show of liberty in a pariiament seemingly representative, but 
ever basely subservient to the will of the reigning prince, the En- 
glish peofde, during the ascendency of the House of Tudor, had 
been so abased ana degraded, that their state was little superior 
to what it had been during the existence of the feudal system. 
Subsequently to this period, however, the Reformation began to 
diffiue a light, feeUe at first, but wluch, cherished by the devo- 
tion of some master sjarits, soon burst into the full blaze of noon- 
tide sfdendcff. This was, doubtless, the first grand agent which 
struck out those lofty ideas of lepublicaniffio, and the nature of 
political rights, which are the basis of our own system, and which 
are itKorpoiated with every fibre of the BriliA constitution. But 
although the Befonnati<ni may have been in many respects the 
'prinuan mobile' of the struggle which ended in the foundation 
m the ProtecbHate, still the direct influences of a religious nature 
were so modified by different causes, that we shall bestow upon 
them elsewhere a separate consideration. 

Another cause of no snail weight, in accounting for the preva- 
lence of a repubUcan spirit in England, is found in the fact, that 
its rise was coeval with the introduction of a new and compre- 
hensive system of philosophy, and with the revival of letters in 
Europe. At first this field was examined only by book-learned 
monks, m by those, who, like the Athenian philosophers of old, 
" spent their time in nothing else, than telling or hearing some 
new thing," and studied philosophy from no other motive, than 
&om a love of wisdom. However, as the influence of the pmss 
wad a more Uberal form of religion began to diffuse itself, the 
subject of political science was investigated with the true spirit 
of philosophic inquiry, and thereupon arose a few bold and daring 
spirits, who, leo^nizing not the divine right of kings, were eager 
for change. But we doubt if any abstract political speculations, 
to however great a degree they might bear the im[»ess, or be en- 
forced by the eloquence of great minds, could have stirred the 
English people, so panverbial for the cool steadiness of their judg- 
ment, to that high-wrought enthusiasm necessary to the final suc- 
cess of revolutionary pincipks, without the aid of another great 
incentive which was the very life-blood of the contest. Religion, 
that great balance in strong minds, that irresistible impulse in 
weak, outraged with persecution, verged in this period of English 
history towards a gloomy fanaticism, than which, no state of 
public feeling can be better calculated to engender a morbid rest- 
leamess and discontent with existing abuses. In England, where 
the ecclesiastictd and civil power always have been so closely 
connected, we can readily surmise, that discontent with one of 
the gteat features of the government would naturally involve op- 
poatkn to the other. Thua was their iel^i<ui fiimly incnpo^ 
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latoi ■with their political creed, the one grsnting mutaal ud to 
the other, and the whole course of their «;tion was tinctured with 
a morose yet powerful enthusiasm, which cheered and succored 
them in every extremity. That spirit of immoderate Ucense, 
which too often attends success suddenly gained, was fully de- 
veloped in the progress of that fanaticism, which usurped the. 
place both of religion and reason during the Protectorate. Re- 
ligion is too awful a subject to be handled with impunity ; and 
when it is approached, it should be spoken of with unaffected 
lips, and touched with unspotted hands ; it is defiled by cant and 
insincerity ; it then loses its holy character and becomes but the 
forlorn hope of the bigot, or the flattering unction to the con- 
science of the man of the world. This democracy of religion, 
(if we may be flowed to make use of the term,) which was en- 
couraged by the Presbyterians, the Independents, and the thou- 
sand and one sects which sprung from these great fountains, and 
a spirit of ultraism in Christianity, as in political principles, were 
the developments of a successful resistance to royal authority. 

Having in some measure delineated what seem to us the grand 
motives which influenced the founders of the commonweath, we 
are now poepared to trace its progress and 'witness its effects. 
In what little we shall say upon this exhaustless subject, it is not 
our desire to point out the different shades of opposition to the 
royal government, as they existed between the ftesbyterians and 
Independents, it is rather our object to investigate the grand fea- 
■ tures of a spirit of republicanism when first developed, — and too, 
nothing can be further from our purpose than a vindication of the 
excesses of that spirit in the time of the commonwealth. But wo 
judge of principles rather by their final eflects; and although we 
unhesitatingly assert that such a spirit, had it not been short lived, 
woiUd have been the bane of English prosperity, yet we as firmly 
believe, that its ultimate tendency in rendering the British con- 
stitution more liberal, and in consolidating throughout Europe the 
principles which it vindicated, has been beyond calculation bene- 
ficial. Few will take upon themselves the task of defending that 
wild, revolutionary fury, which brought Charles I. to the block ; 
yet still fewer we conceive will assert, that the lesson then prac- 
tically taught of the impossibiUty of trampling upon the will of a 
free peoi^e was thrown away upon his successors. 

The first feature which strikes us in the development of a spirit 
of discontent with the monarchical form of government, is the 
growing importance of the parhament. During the previous 
reigns, and more particularly in that of Elizabeth, this body how- 
ever seemingly representative, was the mere tool of the sover- 
eign, and its power in most respects but nominal. To control 
such a power at any time, however much it might be but U*8 
abadov or the mockery of the people's voice, would seam to u« to 
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nquire a priacfl of consmninEite political sagacitjr, of indomitable 
ene^y ; one, the stemoeBs of whose decrees could frown into 
submissiini the feintest struggles of a spirit of freedom. But, nev- 
ertheless, such had been the case before the reign of Charies I. 
and it was his misfortune to Uve at a period when liberal princi- 
piea, despite of all opposition, had so inwoven themselves in the 
hearts of the people, that his power was forced to bow before that 
of the parliament ; and for striving to maintain the royal preroga- 
tive in its ancient fullness, he was denounced by the new spirit 
of republicanism as a tyrant and usurper. This is an era of mo- 
mentous interest, as it is the Jirat instance of long continued and 
SDCcesaful aggression on the part of the people, in the persona of 
their representatives, against the dictates of royal authority. This 
may be accounted for in some measure, by the composition of the 
representative branch of the English government. The Roman 
senate, made up as it was of those who were the descendants of 
the one hundred, appointed by the Curise under Romulus, could 
not but be an oUgarchy of the worst description, and so (ex from 
being the representatives of the people were the upholders, under 
the first kings of Rome, of royal sway, and under the consulate 
government, of that aristocracy which it was designed by their 
creation ever to exclude from tfie state. In other nations calling 
themselves republics, the Roman senate was the model in almost 
every respect of their grand councils, the members of which, fiom 
the very nature of the case, were a privil^ed body, whose inter- 
ests lay more in supporting royalty than in upholding the popular 
will. But in England there were two legislative bodies; the one 
resembling the senate of ancient Rome, and which was the con- 
servative branch of the government ; the other, truly the lepresett- 
tatives of the people and the vindicators of their rights. Hence 
it is easy to conceive, that the unbounded spirit of free inquiry 
which pervaded the land, should soon manifest itself in parlia- 
ment in opposition to the royal prerc^ative. 

Let us look at some of the men who first guided the people in 
seeking for a redress of grievances, and in establishing their new 
commonwealth. They are men, than whom history presents us 
no brighter examples of self-devoted patriotism, conjoined with 
the most gigantic intellectual abilities. Such were Hampden, the 
first who dared contest executive power at an English tribunal ; 
Sir Edward Coke, the great father of English law, a statesman, 
ajB well in wisdom as in practice; John Milton, of whom suffice 
it to say, the splendor of his poetical genius was only equalled by 
his untiring efforts in behalf of the people's rights ; and a thou- 
sand others, almost id! of the same grand order of intellectual 
power, the aggregate of whose genius for government has never 
been foimd embarked in a common cause. These men w«e 
schtdars, dee[dy read in the wcNrld's history, and lich in tbe wis' 
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dom of experience. They were led on by no unholy rage of iiin- 
faiticHi, or 'a desire iat seli'-aggrandizemeiitf but by that same sfHiit 
of piulantbrophic patriotism which animated the breasts of our 
own revolutionary heroes. Such were the leaders ; let us look 
at their supporters. As we have before intimated, idUgioua per* 
secution had begotten a latitude in rel^ous opinions, which was 
lestnuoed by no limits. No system was so absurd, no hypothesis 
so baseless, no hypocrisy so manifest, but which found ready 
chamiHcais among the people, who seemed to imagine that they 
were obeying the dictates of conscience in swerving as far as 
possible from that faith, for maintaining which the iron rod of 
persecution had been employed. But we have spoken already 
of the immense influence which their pecuUai views of Chris- 
tianity had upon their contest against the king ; yet that spirit 
which brought them into battle with the heart-felt convictioo, 
like the cru^ders of old, that " God willed it," marked the whole 
course of their action. If a morose and ascetic demeanor charac- 
terized the republican, still, as the event clearly indicated, it en- 
gendered enthusiasm, which no reverses could dampen; courage, 
that never flagged ; fortitude, that no labors could tire ; perse- 
verance, that no obstacles could recast. 

If this repiesentation of the state of things be true, the question 
may well be asked, where hes the reason of the ultimate failure 
of republican institutions in England. This question is pregnant 
with momentous interest, and well may we feel, that in its cor- 
rect decision the fate of our own nation is shadowed forth. Poc 
if leaders of spodess reputation, both in public and private life; if 
an enthusiastic love of liberty among the people, which once auiv 
mounted the most fearful opposition ; if morality of the purest and 
most exalted nature, cannot secure permanency to republican in- 
stitutions, we may well have fears for our own prolonged exist- 
ence. But we believe there were faults in the system of the En- 
glish Commonwealth, and circumstances which were against its 
long existence, which are not incident to our own institutions ; 
and some of these we shall endeavor to enumerate. 

One great reason of the flnal subversion of the republic Ues, in 
our opinion, in the vast change which the revolution caused in 
the habits and sentiments of men, in that sudden revulsion of 
k«tg cherished ideas and associations, which precluded proper no- 
ticais of self-government and self-restraint. It was not as in many 
nations, a stru^le prolonged through several gen«ations, in which 
the people learning wisdom ir(Kn the bitter lessons of past expe- 
rience, could accommodate themselves to the transition from the 
darkness of despotism, to the glorious light of liberty ; but the 
foundation of ttie commonwealth was too deeply tinctured with 
the fruits of that success, which had made r«ason subservient to 
tbe fieroe entbusiaein of the hom. Thus the recponfihUity wtaidi 
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devolvied upon the republicuis to form a new goTemment, in 
which their own darhng principles should be incorporated, fit a 
time when the voice of reason was drowned in the tumult trf 
popular passion, was the bane of its continued existence. 
. Another great lault of the law-^rers of the commonwealth, 
which seems to have sf^mig in some degree from that state of 
the puUic mind of which we have juet been speaking, lay in re- 
fining the princiide of liberty into what was almost a metai^ysi- 
cal abstraction. They seem to us to have heeded but little the 
peculiarities of the age and the circumstances of the people, 
which, when duly appreciated, are the true basis of every gov- 
ernment, whether it be popular or absolute. Men judged of th^ 
day as in after years, too much of the ostensible hairmony and 
simplicity of poUtical theories, and too tittle of the genius and 
habits of the people whom they were designed to govern, and 
least of all did they reflect, that institutions which would be effi- 
cient when the people were exulting in their victory over royalty, 
would crumble before the assaults of popular passion, when the 
spirit of the age in which they were engendered should have 
passed away. As a natural consequence of this short-sighted 
policy, when that wonderful enthusiasm which no opposition 
stayed had lost its fire, because there was no longer occasion tot 
its action, a close watchfiilness of those in power was neglected; 
lawful checks on the oMcers of govermnent and the people were 
alike unheeded ; that great bulwark of free institutions, a proper 
notion of self-restraint, gave way before a universal mania for 
transcending the limits of rational freedom. If such be the true 
state of the case, we, whose daily duties point out to us every 
weak point in the republican system, cannot hesitate to find suf- 
ficient reason for its final overthrow in England. 

We m^ht surest other pro1)able causes of the subversitm of 
the coromonwealth ; we might speculate on the question, whether 
England was at that time ripe for a revolution, so sweeping in its 
effects ; we might speak of the anomaly of the prolonged exist- 
ence of a republic, when a standing army was superior to the rep- 
resentative power, but as they seem to us to flow from the car- 
dinal error of mistaken ideas of liberty, we forbear. 

But notwithstanding the immediate disastrous results which 
overtook the commonwealth, still, we would do equal injustice to 
the testimony of history, and to our own conviction of the rise 
of republicanism, did we not trace its gradual {nt)gress from this 
era. In Ei^land, although the exiled {nince of the House of 
Stuart regained the throne of his ancestors, still, he consulted his 
own interest in rather yielding to the eifects of that spirit of free- 
dom which ill success had quenched, but could never extinguish, 
than in setting at defiance the will of a people, whom bitter ex- 
perience had taught him could not be insulted with impooity. 
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IM WHAT » LIFC? 

'Hie pt^cy of the English goTemment, ever sinoe the time o{ 
GrMnwell, has been to incorporate liberal principles with the 
apiit <^ the constitution ; hence that grBdual but certain {nogiess 
of poiwlar aacend^icy, and that equally manifest decline of the 
royal pfvrORatire, which characterize modem ^ghsh history. 
But the ultimate influence of these [H^ciples upon modem Bu- 
ndle, haB been no less signally {voductive of benefit to the mass 
of the peofJe. It has introduced a new era, no less remaj^aide 
for liberal and enlightened views of government, than that which 
preceded it for every (^cies of grinding despotism and feudal 
bmdage. It is needless here to particularize ; for to those who 
Icfve republican inrinciples no task is more delightfiil than to wit- 
ness its gtadiud {HOgress and triumph, and it is presumed, that 
htm DO such leview can be necessary. 

But it becomes us pre-eminently, as Americans, to look back at 
the time of Puritan ascendency in E^land, with a holy rever- 
ence, with an enthusiastic lore of the iron natiires of those men^ 
who may with truth be said to have purchc^ed for us our birtli- 
right. To them, as the first champions of rational repubUoanism, 
as the great Ughts by which our fathers were guided in trans- 
mitting to us the blessings of enhghtened freedom ; to them, as 
the wisest expounders of the nature of pohtical rights, we caimot 
bow with an admiration too profound, we cannot honor with an 
enthusiasm too deep and fervent. We despise that miserable 
cant of the jvesent day, which tuds us look at the Puritans as men 
erf' a morose and gloomy course of life, who spumed every social 
mjoymeot, and who were influenced by none of the fine fediings 
of oar nature ; let us look at the principles they espoused and 
maintained in a day of peril, and then let us be pconA of our de- 
scent from this noble and fearless band ; let us but drink deeply 
of the spirit with which they were imbued, and oar acticms be 
regulated by their self-devoted pa^otism, and then we may not 
fear that the foundations of the state will not stand fast. J. 



WHAT IS LIFE? 

I laiED a cherub boy, a aimple child, 
" Boy, what is life ?"' His evety look waa mild 
Wi^ frolic |:le«, and many a meny Bmile 
Waa playing on hia dimpled cheek the (vhile. 
A moment's apace he left hie childiah play ; 
" 'Tib like," he eaid, " thia merry mom of May, 

And I at the gleam 

or the morning beam. 

Will ekip like Ibe ftiwn 

O'er the green velvet lami ; 
So away to toy sporta ; »way, away !" 
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WHAT la LIFE ? 

I uked a youth just come to man'i estate ; 
The jouQg man imiled, aa by a rill he nle, 
Aod strove to rival with the voice of eong 
IlB geatle murmura aa it rolled aloDg ; 
"Oh, thia is life," he taid, "and here appear 
The imaged acenes of many a happy jeti ; 

And I in the ray 

Of the *UD-lit day, 

WUI nil in my pride 

On the silver tide, 
So ftmy on my courae ; away, amy !" 

Again, I uked a man in middle lifb. 

Who'd labored hard and long in toil and strift 

To win a name, — had won, and wu renowned; 

And aa ha glanced with eager gaze around. 

He canghl the ahadow of a vinoD fled ; 

Hia boaom heaved ; "'(w/ifaa, '(u/oIm.'" fa«au4, 

And then another viaioD met hia eya i 

Twaa Fame, — " O, yea I I'm yet too young to die '." 

He aaid, " I yet ahall weave fiill many a year 

The thread of life, ao now away mj^lear. 

And I in the ray ' 

Of meridian day. 

Will apart with the Bame 

On the altu of Fame. 
So away, on my noon-^y eouiae, away '." 

I aaked, once more, a man whoae ailver age 
And wisdom claimed the reverence due a uge. 
He, pointing with hii pelaied hand, replied; 
" Baa you yon pool, and there yon boundleaa tide f 
Look, msrk the current well aa on it flows. 
And note the chengBa that it undergoes ; 
Fint, bubbling, murmuring, soft and gentle rill. 
Then, deep and dashing waves its channel fill ; — 
80 youth's fond hopes, they come and ijuiok are gone, 
And so in all tbeir course from life's young dawn — 
But barkl those ebbing waves my ipirite poll, 
Aa in jon boundleas ocean's tide they fall, 

And I 'neath the gloom 

Of the darksome tomb, 

Must go at the gleam 

Of the sun's parting beam ; 
So away, to my last, long reM, away 1" 
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THE ANTIQUE INFANT SCHOOL. 

Mr. John Vincincs was a jainter. Not that he was of the ea- 
terprising, Dr. FnuikUn, turn of mind, which Iotob to dip deepdy 
into every thit^ that pertaineth to its calling. Such was feur 
from being the case. Mr. John Yincings was content to take a 
silent share in the transmission of knowledge. It is suj^nsed 
that during his long acquaintance with types, he had never i»ac- 
tically leamt to read. Certain it is, that after he had relinquished 
bis calling, he aided in organizing a class of elderly gentlemen, 
whose education in their early days had been neglected, for the 
purpose of hearing lectures {mm the village school-master on the 
rudiments, and of debating thereupon. 

There was a Mrs. Yincings. Alas ! like Job's wife, she was a 
blue stocking. She did the poetry of the New Beendieeba Uni- 
versal Trumpeter, the excellent Gazette of her native town. If 
the truth must be told, the literary society of New Beersheeba 
was but limited. The head of b1\ was the Reverend Mr. Hi^s, 
a tall Baptist clergyman, who, " having declined farther business," 
resided in the town, and had much distinguished himself by the 
editing of the " Western Emigrant's Small Herbs," or Hannah 
More's Two Apprentice Boys, adapted expressly to the wants of 
Western Hunters. Mr. Higgs was the Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Yin- 
cings the Madame Rossi of the town of New Beersheeba. True 
it was, their hone, unlike that of their great prototypes, had not 
extended over the habitable globe ; but it must be owned that 
they moved with brilliancy over their allotted orbit. The influ- 
ence which Mr. Higgs acquired over the younger members of the 
community, needed only to be felt, to be well appreciated. 

But great lions, it is said, always stand alone. Indeed, if they 
are very great and vigorous, it is obviously proper that they 
^ould do so. Mrs. Yincings and Mr, Higgs were the only hte- 
rati of New Beersheeba. But their enquiring and benevolent 
minds could not shine, without giving tight to the adjacent com- 
munity. It was not loi^ after the seltiement of Mr. Higgs in 
New Beersheeba, that he, together with Mrs. Vincir^, had organ- 
ized a plan for the amelioration of the Western savages, the North 
American Indians, and the uneducated inhabitants of tfie town of 
New Beersheeba As a stone when thrown into the water first 
creates only a small bubble, but soon a circle commences around 
the spot where it fell, and widens till it embraces the whole pond, 
BO were the operations of the New Beersheeba Society limited at 
first, though, as it has been seen, the prospectus of their intended 
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endeavors was magnificent. Its infiuence commenced at home. 
It was a cold vintry evening, when Mr. Higgs, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Vincings, with several less prominent members of the clasa, 
were sealed in the little back parlor which Mrs. Tincit^ usually 
occupied. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Vincings, ailer a long pause, addressing 
herself to that subdued looking personage, her husband; "My 
dear, my faculties have been much occupied of late in the con- 
sideration of the necessity of the propagation of knowledge in the 
town of New Beersheeba." 

Here Mrs. Vincings stuck, whether it was that her thoughts 
were addled, as thoughts often are, by too long meditation ; or 
because, in reviewing what she had just said, it seemed so little 
connected with the specific object for which they had met, that 
she felt unable to extricate herself from the difficultieB into which 
she had fallen. Nothing is more confusing than to begin with a 
magnificent caption, and then find one's self unable to proceed. 

"Well, Moggy," said Mr. Vincings, who by this time was 
OTetty well inured to the enterprising designs of his wife ; " Well, 
Moggy, and what then ?" 

Mrs. Vincings, however, declined from above mentioned rea- 
sons, a fiuther elucidation of the difficulty, and left the field of 
explanation unoccupied to Mr. Higgs. 

" Every additional acquirement of knowledge," said the cler- 
gyman, " should give a distinct and tangible nuuiifestation of its 
existence. As we advance the farther in the track of science, we 
should erect at the conclusion of our respective stages, such mon- 
uments of our progress as may explain to succeeding travelers its 
nature and extent." 

Here Mr. Higgs paused for breath, for he was lightly troubled 
with Hoe asthma, especially when ei^aged in speaking, and Mrs. 
Vincings took the o[K)ortunity to hit a heavy thump upon the 
table, by way of testi^ing her approbation of the reverend gen- 
tleman's argument, though its dnh was not as clear as it m^ht 
have been. 

" To exem[dify my poation," continued Mr. Higgs, " suppose 
Mr. Vincings. Mr. Vincings, as we all know, has aidapted his 
mMured enei^es to the improvement of his species, and learning 
to read. It is only necessary for his acquirements to be admired 
and ap[Keci^ed, that they should be known and perceived ; and 
accMdingly Mrs. Vincings and myself have projected a plan for 
an exhibition of the New Beer^eeba Antique Infant School." 

Mr. Vincings was now too old and accustomed to his wife's 
devices, to exhibit much wonder at any thing. Like a convict, 
who cares but little whether he be sentenced to hard labor for 
life, or the more pamful, but less tardy affair of the gallows, he 
had awaited with dignified composure the development of bis 
wife's intenlione. One question, however, remained — 
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"And who are to exhibit?" 

" Yourself," answered Mis. Tiucings, in a 8[xightly mannw. 
" Youiself, to be sure. Then there is old Mr. Potts, and Mrs. 
Potts, and old Mre. Potts' sister's uncle, and aunt Martha ; in 
short, the whole school can be brought into play." 

" But my leg," said Mr. Vinciogs pathetically, looking down to 
a wooden stick which supped the jdace of a defiioct member. 
" But my leg." 

" Pho, lAio," said a lady in a cahco gown, with a high tutoise 
shell comb, and very remarkable leather leggius, who had been 
sitting as yet in the chinmey comer, apparently silent and un- 
notic^ ; " Pho, pho, what of that ! I had a friend who had just 
k>st both hifi legs. He had a contrivance constructed, consistii^ 
of springs and clock work, and just wind it up, and it went like 
any pair of human legs, only much more reg'lar." 

" Dear me," exclaimed the interested Mr. Yincings, " could he 
walk?" 

"Walk," answered the lady in leggins, "walk indeed! It 
wasn't walking exactly to be sure, it was- a kind of trottit^ he 
indulged in. One leg or two, it was square with him, as the 
duck remarked when she went to sleep. One day there was a 
great racing match. Mr. H(^g, the celebrated Irish fancy, laid a 
wager he could walk five hundred miles in three hours, if any 
other gentleman would walk one hundred in the same time. My 
friend was no chicken, and he immediately pounced at the ofier, 
much to the horror of the great Irish game, who hardly knew 
what wasn't coining. He had the choice of his grounds, and 
took a rail road. The day came, and my poor friend was the 
first on the spot. His pants looked unusually swelled out, and 
those as didn't know hini thought he was uncommon Jat. The 
truth was, from wery perwersity, he had the little engine what 
commonly moved him taken out, an' a bigger one put in." 

" Didn't he find the heat of the boilers very unpleasant ?" in- 
tem^ated Mr. Yincings. 

" La, no," answered the lady in leggins ; " the heat was ap- 
j^ed low down. Every body wondered why he carried a c<Kd 
scuttle and Dutch furnace in his hand, especially since he was 
about to exercise. Off he started, however, and went at a rate 
that was quite embarrassing, as the man who fell from the bal- 
loon was overheard to remark. What was the worst on it, was 
that after he had gone a while, the legs took a notion to go on by 
themselves." 

" Why, could they stand up?" asked Mr. Yincings. 

" Stand up !" said the lady in leggins, " yes, indeed they did, 
and all the better without a body to them. The {»incipal mi»- 
fortuae was, that when the Irish fimcy heard how fast the legs 
had gone, be ra^y harnessed himself to a locoiootiTe, and was 
never beard ctf since." 
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" An awfhl death-bed scene there must have been," ejacuktod 
the Rerer^id Mr. Hi^s. 

" It waai't a death bed exactly," cursorily remarked the lady 



" I never did," said Mr, Vincings, recovering at length fmtn hk 
surprise; "if Uie pow genUeman could bear such exertkMisas 
diat ; I'm suie I shouldn't mind a httle acting." 

" There's nothin like decision of diaracter," was the brief re- 
ply of the lady in question. 

Mr. Vincings was ambitious, especially in the lioe of manual 
exercise. In his youth he had figured prominently at all the 
wakes and riots in the country. After the nair^ed feat of the 
ftiend of the lady in leggins, his legs seemed to lose much of 
the morbid sensibility with which they had before been mvested. 

But it was on Mr. Higgs that the chief respoisibility of the 
Exhibition was ^aced. Mr. Higgs was no ordinary man. He 
had seen little of society, it is true, but from the little he had 
seen he w^ked wonders. Indeed, it is at all times questionable 
"whether an extensive acquaintance with the world is improving 
to the manners, or beneficial to the mind. A too vast collectioD 
of sweets is aj^ to confuse the bee, and spoil the honey. Mr. 
Higgs had reaped much from the little corn-field that was a{^x>r- 
tioned to him. He had organized a school of veteran scholars. 
He superintended their educatim with patience, which indeed 
was no easy matter. Considering the great personal obligations 
they were under to Mr. Higgs, and the deference due to each 
«tiiei's age and experience ; considering the knowlet^ and grav- 
ity tioey were supposed to have acquired in traveling over so 
^reat a portion of ^e road of life, and the decorum of mind which 
IS so suitable to antiquity in years, tbe old gentlemen might cer- 
tainly have been consistently persuaded to throw aside childish 
things, and bejiave with decency to themselves and their master. 
AAer the manner of courageous roosters, which, after having each 
mdividually stood the glory of his own hen-roost and gravel- 
patch, till he has fallen into habits of solitary grandeur, are sud- 
denly transported fixjm the seat of their ancient dominion, and 
are cast promiscuously into the Botany Bay of a narrow coop ; 
4id the "oldest inhabitants of the respectable town of New 
Beerdi^ba " cackle and foam in an insufferably sublime manner 
when placed together on the same form. One aged grandfather 
peitiMHciously insisted in hissing at anoth^ still more venerable, 
whetu^er be successfully had passed the Scylla and Charybdis 
of the at^Aaabet. Another imacconntably amused himself w'Oh 
setting what are vulgarly called man-traps for his neighbors. Of 
coarse, such a proceeding as that last mentioned was utterly de- 
Jdmctive of order, to say nothing of decency ; for when the infirm 
victim "would squat down on lus seat with a hasty plump, similar 
«o -whidi txTfulent persons indulge in, a siiarp ejacolatioo, ex- 
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pressive of a darting pain, was the usual result. Old Mr. Hu^- 
gins, the green grocer, resolutely determined never to extend hia 
knowledge of the first primer any farther than allowed hy those 
hieroglypJiical characters which render more simple the words of 
one and two syllables. As a man who has always heen accus- 
tomed to swim with bladders, rather dislikes in case of an emer- 
gency to trust to his own strength, so did Mr. Hi^gins make up 
his mind, in defiance of all reason, to resist any attempts that 
might be made to induce him to " spell without picturs." 

But the scholars of the New Beersheeba Select School were 
not all of this stamp. Some had progressed much farther on the 
track of literature, and were engaged in the dry, but not the less 
scientific studies of geography and arithmetic. A happy few, 
having by much trial letted over the chasm which separates ig- 
norance from learning, were already holding sweet intercourse 
with the sisters three, and moistening their piniisiB in the cloud 
which is said to overhang Parnassus. It was for such as these 
that the Elxhibition was intended. The Sappho-Uke genius of 
Mrs. Vincings, for instance, treUised as it was by the light and 
fanciful wicker-work of English rhythm, and entwining its deli- 
cate tendrUs, like the ivy, around the support thus given to it, 
was well qualified to shine in such an arena. 

The night came, — the night of the exhibition : after such exer- 
tions much was expected, as must be confessed, but even those 
expectations were surpassed. To use the language of the New 
Beer^eba Universal Trumpeter, "astonishment crowned success 
with rapture. Never was such a crowd collected in this flourish- 
ing town, as that which filled the hall which had been appropri- 
ated to the use of the Antique Infant School, on the night of the 
performance." We hesitate much to describe, inasmuch as we 
fear we can never do justice to the scene that followed. Precisely 
at six o'clock, the Rev. Mr. Hi^s gave orders for the opening 
of the doors. And what a rush was there ! We r^ret to say, 
that an infatuated pereon, the elder Mr. Potts, who notwith- 
standing his age and inexperience had pertinaciously refused to 
become a member of the class, persisted in carrying his oppodtion 
to this benevolent design so far, as to remark that the exhibition 
of the school savored too much of the theater. What if a dra- 
matic hue was cast over the performances in order to add to their 
interest ? Did it add a criminality to the offices of the evenii^ ? 
Certainly not ; because sentiments which are holy in the iqjiuth 
of one man, are holy in the mouth of another, and the mete fact 
of a change of character does not naturally merit the accusaliou 
of guilt. 

But the exercises soon commenced, and there was an end to all 
farther observations on their propriety. A green baize curtain 
was drawn aside, behind which the debutants were marshalled. 
With great judgment and taste, Mr. B.ig^ by means of the valu- 
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able asastance of Mrs. Tincings had ao arranged matters that the 
whole corps dramatique were [s^seiited at first sight to the eye of 
the iqwctator. The scene was supposed to be a savage island ; 
Mr. Higgs was Juan Fernandez, wlukt Mrs. Vincings, her spouse, 
together with several others personated those uneducated indi- 
vidiials, generally called savages. On the withdrawal of the cur- 
tain, Mr. Higgs was seen gazmg upon some blue curtains which 
represented either the ocean or the sky, we regret we have not 
been able to discover which ; while around were crowded quite a 
variety of domestic goats ; a large cat, of that sex which Es|siella 
in his letters so much wonders at the English for nick-naming 
" Thomas," acted to admiration the part of a hyena, while to 
complete tJie efficacy of the scene, Deacon Wilson's old grey mare, 
whose back was so much streaked by service, did the Zebra. 

We would that we had time to enter in full into the plot of the 
play. Juan Fernandez, (Mr. Higgs,) who, by the way, it seems 
18 something of a jmous Con Juan, is anxious to marry one of the 
tibor^inal belles named Timbuctoo. Timbuctoo (Mrs. Tincings) 
does not assent to what she thinks an unnatural union, she being 
supposed to be only a few years old, and he obviously in the de- 
cline of life. She therefore refuses to enter into the proposed union, 
determining if possible to espouse a young warrior whom the poet 
geographically calls Lake Huron. The plot has the advantages 
of great brevity and simplicity, and well conduces to the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

One great beauty which it possesses above similar prodncticms 
is, that in it each individual was allowed to devise and portray his 
own character. Hence it was that the speeches of the different 
dramatis personse were strikingly consistent with the peculiar turn 
of mind of the persons who represented them. 

The first scene opens, as we have said before, with a soliloquy 
of Juan Fernandez. What a pity it is that Cowper should have 
pre-occupied so much ground on the same theme. Great poets 
are apt to think alike, especially when the same subjects are pre- 
sented to their attention ; but Mr. Higgs can no more justly be 
said to have borrowed from Cowper, than Cowper from Mr. Higgs. 
It was no more than natural, that attracted by the scenery around 
him, he should exclaim — 

Alone, bIodc, 
The duk wild biida aronnd me moaning, 
1 hear nought but bjenaa groftning — 

None now contsBbi mj rigtil, 
Tia mine without & fight, 

Ai ii well known ; 
But who is thia becoming creature, 
So pure, ao lovely in each feature ; — 
TU Timbuctoo. 
t6l. III. 21 
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Then in his desire to impart knowledge to the mind of the hith- 
erto imeducated savage, wi^i a spirit of intellectual benevolence, 
which by the way runs through the whole drama, he exclaims, 
apostrophizing the person of his lady love — 
Ob chuiol of the daiing Ihought, 
Oh cubet of tbe brilliant mind, 
Are all thy powers thine own fiir nooglitf 

Should Done of them lie left behind ? 
Tbe bird who mum upon the skj. 

The beut who rouna amid tbe field. 
There ia in iheae aniietj, 

A mutual benefit to yield, — 
Breath of the long aspiring soul, 

Teachen of thought ! to you I bend, 
'TJB mine in rtomij wavea to roll, 
To coltiTsle each lovely ftiend. 

We are sorry to observe that many of those Jealous critics, with 
which the world and especially the suburbs of New Beersheba 
are crowded, have amused themselves and deceived the public by 
levelii^ at this part of the drama, and indeed at aH'the passages 
which emanated from the pen of Mr. Higgs, the accusation of 
obscurity. Who is such a tyro in the rules of rhetoric as not to 
know that obscurity is a principal source of the subhme, (Jam. 
Rhet. Chap. iv. sec. 394;) that grandeur and incomprehensibiUty 
are inseparably linked together : and that people are much the 
mme awe-stricken by that which their intellects cannot embrace, 
in the same manner as we admire the grandeur of a mountain 
the nwwe when its top is surrounded with clouds. To be sure it 
is to be guarded lest we invest a little subject with too much 
magnificence and obscurity of diction, so that it may appear 
greater than it really is ; for if the cheat is discovered the opinion 
entertained of oiu- sagacity and acquirements will be lowered. 

But with Mr. Higgs such was not the case. Men of true and 
universally acknowledged genius scorn to make use of such clap- 
traps. We need not quote much more of this remarkable poem 
to prove to the reader that something more than ordinary abiUty 
lurked in the breast of the distinguished own in question. Be- 
nevolence was also one of his principal characteristics. The 
pathetic exclamation of Timbuctoo to him when he offers his 
heart and worldly goods to her, and the deep regret she appears 
to feel in declining his pohte offer, shows in what estimation Juan 
Fernandez, or ]M&. Higgs, was held by those who knew him. 
Following the severe simphcity of the nursery ballad, what is 
lost in tbe originality of this touching ode is gained in pathos : 

[Enter TYmfrurfoo singing mournfully.] 

who twighl me 'first to read and writo. 
Who told me that it ehowed much apite. 
With other aavagea to fight > 

My grand&ther. 
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We would add by way of explanation tliat the simple but pa- 
thetic term " My grandfather," was touchingly and appropriately 
api^ed to Mr. Higga in consequence of his great age. -This 
natural but imexpected reference drew tears from the eyes of 
many of the spectators. 

But we must be brief. To go through the whole routine of 
the drama, — to investigate and unfold the hidden beauties of every 
passage would be far beyond our powers and the reader's patience. 
But one accident occun«d to mar the unity and beauty of the 
whole drama, and that was caused by inadvertence. Mr. Vin- 
cings, who did a celebrated Indian warrior, carelessly placed his 
wooden leg in the coimcil-fire which enlightened one of their 
deliberations. "Hie consequence was as might have been fore- 
seen at the time, had not Mr, Vincings been excited by those 
unnatural stimulaiits which we regret to leam are much used in 
the western country ; his foot was entirely burnt off, and he him- 
self was in imminent danger of being destroyed by combustion. 

Such was the first annual exhibition of the Alumni of the New 
Beeisheba Antique Infant School. Many of the proceedings of 
that distingui^ed body are yet remaining, tuid if demanded by 
the pubh'c, the legatee will feel himself called upon to bring them 
to light. A Yalensian, 
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Well, kind reader, in the ra^nd trsnutioo oT college erenu, tbe time hu igiin 
arrived for tbe publicatioa of our Hagazine. We have been aepanleii for & ■«>- 
■on, but the bell bsa Boanded ita nramiaf note, and all ia life and activily. 8oms 
have viiiled their homea, and enjoyed a few momenta of happineaa at the paternal 
manmon ; othen have preferred to apend the reeen in luch amaaements ai the col- 
lege imif mifhl afibrd ; all hare had their recrestioa, and we truat all have ob- 
•erred ■ due regaid (o propriety, and to the hoaoi oTYale. 

Early after the re-a»embling of college, our editorial corpa waa aummoDed to ita 
dtllj ; for aa thia it our Ia<t term of office, ire muM endeavor to acquit onraelrea 
with anch punctuality and faithfulnega, aa to gain that moat flattering trihute of 
teapect — the approval of our fellow-students. Belbre diapoaing of the fbw ailiele* 
in our posseseiOD, we entered into a friendly discuauon concerning matter! and 
thinga in general, and ouraelvea in particular; whereupon NungBoah remarked, 
that he had loet with an incident during the vacation, which he had deemed of 
aufficient consequence to note at the time, and which (producing a cloaely written 
■heet of fiiolBcap) he would beg leave to narrate on that occaaion. 

"I think," said Zotoff, the president, with mock gravity, "that the article may 
be well worthj our attention, if ita importance is al *U cortespondeDt with it* 
length." 
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" I •hall wuh to redce tx nise o'clock without intemiptiiif the fMdsr," mnl' 
lered Alcibiodei. 

The kind-beu'ted Bappo wu peifectljr willing, nty aniioui, that the artici* 
■liouid be lead, provided always, ihat he might eojoj bii newspaper undiatnrlied. 
Cuua, who was Bufficieollj acquainted with Nung'a character, to know that under 
• heap of bombiHt he bad eome aolid senie, fhllf coocuired in Beppo'a opinion ; 
and accoiding] J the candidate for Pickwickian ftme, i. e. u anobaerver of men ajid 
mannera, read aloud a document which had doubtlen been written with mneh care. 

" As I lat meditating in the parlor of Hotel, New York, I waaatsrtled frma 

My reverie bj an uprouioua laugh iu the bar-room. A gentleman on mj right, 
who had madeaeveral unBueceealiil effinta to engage me in conversation, remarkad, 
' those aoimj fellowa are doufatleaa atudenta from New Haven, inaamueh aa thej ar- 
rived here yeaterda;, in the boat from that city.' This I knew woa not the &ct, 
u I had careliilly examined the 'book' of the houae; but being mortified that a 
atianger should entertain such an opinion of my fellow atudenta, I determined, if 
poaaible, to alter hia impreiBiona. 

' You Beem,' aaid I, ' to judge barahly of the atndents of Yale, when yon in&r 
that of course they are engaged in disorderly condncl.' 

'Ah!' he replied, 'I have seen too much of atudeDts every where; they waat« 
iheir timeaicollege,aDd go abroad with an affectation of learning and cotiaequence 
whieh ia diaguating.' 

' I presume to aay, air, that you have fbimed a genera] conclusion &om a few 
individual cases. 1 do protest against making the name 'student' synoDymous with 
■hat of B rogue, an upatart, or an affected dunce. There are tolUgituu belonging 
to these three classes, but they are not students; nor is there any thing opprobri- 
ous iu the name student.' 

' I own that there ia some gronnd tor your distinction , but, (as you seem to be M- 
quainted with the subject,) are ool the majority of coUegiaua mere idlers !' 

' Far fiom it, sir. I confess with shame, that too man; aquander their own time 
and their pareuta' property, upon fboiiab and even sinful amusements. They for- 
get the object of an education; they forget their duty to themaelvea,to theirfiiends, 
to their country. Yet I should be sorry to admit that this class is anmerous, or 
thai such collegians are more wicked than heedless. In every collection of young 
men you will find lemptalions, and those who yield to them ; and I would here in- 
fbrm you that the rude fellows in the adjoining room are not connected with Yale 
College, and probably not with any other.' 

* I have rightly conjectured then, that you are yourself a member of that ool- 
ite ; sod I am glad to find that my notions of a student's character have been in- 

The supper bell now rang, and hastily taking from my packet a copy of onr 
Hsgazine, t handed it to my new acquaintance. Having ascertained that we 
should proceed together on the morrow, we exchanged cards and leparated." 

" Q,uite a tragical conclusion '■" exclaimed Zotoff; " I predicted something inter- 
esting." 

" I have not yet finished," replied Nung; " the jfu( of the story is jet to come." 

Here Ali^biades threatened to give vent to his feelings in no measured terms, 
but Beppo, raising his eyes fbr a moment from his paper, suggested with sweet pla- 
cidity of countenance, that the narrative should proceed without interruption; 
whereupon Nung Boah resumed : " At an early hour on the ensuing morning I 

found myself on board the steamer lor , and was saluted with the usual 

cries — ' Sun, Transcript, Herald and New Era, here they are, four fbr a sii-penoe,' 
'I've got the papers fbr the gentleman,' 'Hera 'a the mornin' papers,' 'nntout jar 
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baggage, gentlemen,' ' All then gsntlemeB u hm not paid their pwnige will ple«w 
call Itrtfaa eaptia'aoflua an' Mttle,' &e. &e. ll naa not long before I foood Mr. 

■> , and after the uaaal remarki upon the weather, we reramed the coDTenation 

of the prBTioiu evening. , 

' Hy opinion of jour atudenb,' said be, ' ii much more fSiTOrsble, nace 1 haTa 
learned that thejdo smnething of a hterarj character. Maiij of theia artklei dia- 
f\a.j mach abilitj, and I have read them with pleaiure. Yet I have tjueitisDed 
whether the Magazine ma; not be a boutgb of injurj, by drawing too nioch alten- 
tkH from other IhingB.' 

' Why, my dear sir,' I exclaimed, ' it is a care for idlenen which yoa to much 
deprecate. It affordi a pleasant employment for our leieuie moments.' 

' I Terj much doubt,' he replied, ' whether auch artiolei are written only in mo- 
menta of leiwre. And if not, might not the time thus Bpent be belter employed f 

'JSglU and vxndd, you know, lir, are two very different queationi. I cannot be> 
lieve that the houra devoted to the support of this periodical are mie-apent. Obaer- 
vatioa has langhl me that an attention lo the Magazine ie perfectly compatible with 
Uie eloseet application to hooka ; and, beajdea, the writers are gaining great advan- 



' In what respects !' 

' With regard to tbeir improrement in compoaition.' 

< Bat coald not these benefits be better aecured imder the criticism of profeu 
•nd teachers?' 

■ I by no means propose Magazine writing as a substitate fOT the regular 
in compoeition ; the latter should be peribrmed with all care and diligence ; and 
the former should only be sought as affording some peculiar advantagea. Our col- 
lege compositions are necessarily few, and the critiusnu upon them, thongb excel- 
lent, are brief. Some additional practice, therefore, is desirable. Now, no man ia 
a judge of bis own compovtioo ; yet ha can detect many faulta in print, which 
would otherwise eecape bis notice.' 

■ A trite, but juat remark,' interrupted he, < fbr ao my short experience in the 
literary world has convinced me.' 

■ But,' I resumed, ' a greater advantage le, that one is thus enabled to hear the 
eritic^amt of otbete, and to profit by them. Our best fHends often hesitate to tell us 
of ovi faults in writing as well ss in conduct. But in this way a writer by remain- 
ing incog, may hear tbe unrestrained opinions of both fiiends and eneoues.' 

' That iw a lieneGt of some importance.' 

< There ia also bo small advantage resulting to the literature of our country.' 

■ Stop, slop, my friend ; be not ao f^ in your enthusiasm. You surely oaniMt 
pretend that this ia to be a leading periodical in tbe land.' 

< I am very &t, sir, tVom making such on assertion. Hear me patiently, and J 
will explain my meaning. There is, you villi admit, a vitiated taste in the com- 
BBunily reapecting the press. What are our public printsbuttbe organs of parties; 
wholly occupied with bigoted contentions }' 

' True, too tnie ; and the asms is lamentably the case with the religious papen 
of the day.' 

'Now, sir, 1 have often thought that moral principles 'might be inculcated si- 
lently, yet surely, through the daily, weekly and monthly praie. That e*a«]r«, po- 
etical effusions, and well written talai, which are not liable to the obj*«tiona made 
•gainal novels, each containing it* moral, might take the place of petty bickcrinp 
•nd party atrifh.' 

' But still you cannot—' 
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' Fnj, don't inHmipl me. Now by msuu ofnich a Higazine, the itudeati ■C' 
quire ■ UaU Sar the kindi of miliiig wbJch 1 bare mendoned, and improve in them 
by practice. So tbat when tbej enlar into life they msj endeavor with zeal tem- 
pered bj experience, to benefit their fellow men in thii waj ; tbr magazine! are 
nich many more pc^ularthan book*.' 

' Why really, lir, I feel quite an intereK in your Magazine. But there ia uiotber 
queition ; bow is it ■ustained I Hay it not ahare the ftte of it* predeceaaors >' 

' II will be auBtained duriag the present year by the zeal and peneverance of ita 
frienda. And the next claw, judging from the apirit which they bare exhibited, 
will donbtleaa auppart it with credit to tbemselTei, and honor to Yale. In time, 
aa the novelty diminishea, claHea may feel len intereat in it, or party spirit may 
gain an unhallowed inSuence over it, and thna diacredit be again cast upon our in^ 
atttudon. I aineerely hope, however, that the plan on which it ii now conducted, 
BMy aecuie Iw it a pennanent exiitence.' 

' M'lll you ftvor me with a brief oudine of that plan?' 

' Certainly, air. Each succeeding claia chooaea from its number five editon. 
Of courae there will never be wanliag candidate fbr the office. The edllora and 
thur reapecliTe claaaea will atiive to equal, if not excel, their predeceaaora, and we 
may hope fbr progntave improvemenl.' 

' An excellent plan ! Of conrae yon haT« many aubacribera in college.' 

' V-e-*, sir ; tbongh I am aoiry to say tbat aome, for reaaoni beat known to 
thenuelvei, withhold their aupport. Perhaps they have had ill advisera ; nnce not 
• few predict the ' down&ll of this qnUauroJ thing' who never readiti pages.' 

' I hope that your pecuniary abin may be proaperoua, for that ia esaential to auc- 

' Jnat so ; the Uterary and pecuniary intereila must go bund in hand. The iite- 
rary depaitmrnt must be well niatained in order to gain aubseriben ; and (be aab- 
•ciiption list must be large in order to induce good writera to contribute, with a hope 
that the periodical may be long continued, and alao tbat ita size and respect^ibty 
inaybe iucreaaed. For my part, dr, to the end of my lifb, t hope every year te add 
la my library a volume of the Yale Literary Magazine.' 

' May you not be disappointed ; here is my subscription fbr the cnnent year, 

and you will pleaae direct to Mr. , of .' The stopping of the boat obli- 

ged ua to separate." 

Here Nung Boab with great self-complacency folded his paper, and took ^,00 
from his pocket-book. 

" Why the thunder could'nt you have told us that you had obtained a anbaoriber 
without all that rigmarole," mattered Alcibiadee. 

" It is my way, gentlemen, only my way," replied Nung. 

" You bad better then chooae a less roundabout way in fliture," said Zotoff, dia- 

Here Caius and Beppo interfered, and declared tbat Nung deserved a vote of 
tfaanki, though it was hinted, that Caiua being treasurer, wished also to present a 
long Ttport, 

Aj the brethren were already quite fiitigued, they detenninsd to adjourn until 
the ensuing day. 

At the next meeting, tales, essays, stanzas innumerable were presented for con- 
aideration, and disposed of according to their merits. Bome of these, however, are 
worthy of apecial notice. The first was entitled " The Farrago,"— a mere de- 
•cription of ordinary college evenu, which may be intereating to the author, and 
yet are not digtiified snongh for the pages of a Hagazine. Atler this bad been 
rejected, the Preudent spake to the following effect. " I have in my hand, genlla- 
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men, wiin« poetiy, which I Me by ths lignature to b« the production of ■ favorita 
oTthe Huaei. Will you heu il^" 

" Hear '. hvu !" eiclaimed »ll. 

Zotoff proceeded ; but acwce had hs read the fint atanza ere he nai iolermpted 
by fiequent eipreniohi of diupprobalion. 

"Pish! that's flat," laid Alcibiadea. 

" Here bombasl," added Beppo. 

"Rather efeMinatt withal," remand NuDf, "in hi* figure oFagoiMTHtrteil." 

" Vet," aaid Caitu, " some panagei are moral, aenoui, and aflecting. They re- 
tnindme of the beautiful simplicity of the ancient bard in the fiillowiDg lines: — 



" I see, geatlemen," said Zotoff, " that the author requests us to return the piece 
Uirougb the post office, if — " 

" I more," cried Nung with determination, " I more that the prayer of the pe- 
titioner be granted ; and that he be allowed a pension, which shHll place him aboie 
the necessity of writillg poetry hereiAer." 

As the morer agreed to subscribe liberally to so benevolent att object, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The Preudent then read the fbilowing note, addreised to the Editor* of the Yale 
Iiiterary Magazine. 

" Oatdemat : — An article entitled , waa handed in to you at the close of 

last term. If you will be so good as to inform its author of its ftte, through the 
post office, you will much oblige ." 

" Of course," said Zotoff, " I shall not aiiswer this, for every author might, 
with as much reason, inquire of the ftte of his darling, and we should be sbliged 
K> elect a Correflponding Secretary to write letters c^ condolence. We must hava 
bat one method of couununicating with our correspondents." 

After these very just remarks, Nung Boah, who seemed to be under SOtne malign 
influence, suggested, that " the publication of the article be deferred until the au- 
thor might learn patience." 

Another note was then read from a correspondent, nho compluned bitterly that 
his important " Vint to East Rock," had not been noticed in our last number. Per- 
haps it is not noticed quite to his Batisftction in the present number. We cry yon 
niercy, gentlemen. It should be remembered, that the Hagaiine is in type, and 
evea " woAed off" some days belbre it is bound and issued. Articles eannet be 
noticed in a number, which are received but a day or two previous to its pubHca- 
lion. A tedious session of miHe than three hours was closed by the reading of sji 
effusion, concerning whose merits the reader may decide. Il is a lair specimen of 
some of the pottrg which we receive. 



Ah ! desolation desolate, 
I grieve the work, that thou hast done ; 
Which I have ween'd alas '. too fate 
Would be destruction's apathy. 

Now gush ye streams of hapless fhte, 
And well me in raisfbrtune's doom, 
I bel the chains of manhood grate 
On blooming youth's feliej^. 
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One ahorl year hwl (ipt ils fill 
Of nlucalion's happineM 
Another roll'd me down th« hill 
Ofacienoa' lUap daelirilf • 

Yet gurgle on ye tide of lime 
I'll Soai upon thj atonnj wave 
At tl>y fell will i and ieel I'm 
Tbe bubble of monalit;. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



" Democracy" and " Pleasure" aie rejected. 

" The Farewell Tear" ie dropt. 

In regard to the " Fragment," by " N, S," concerning which 
he has written to ua, we can only say, that it was received too 
late for notice in the last No. It ia rejected. 

" The Farrago," — " Medusa," — " The Deceived," and " The 
Temperance Tales," are re^iectfully declined. 

" The last link" has been added to its ap[»x)priate chain. 

With regret, we infbnn die au^or of the lines " To a fidling 
star," that after due consideration we must decline tiiem. 

" A visit to the graves of my mother and sister," — " The home 
of content," — "H. N." — ^have been returned through the post 
office, as requested. 

" Onalca, — a sketch," is under consideration. 

" The alarm gnu at sea," has been fired. 

" S. H. S." is informed, that it is a standing rule of the Edi- 
tcnrs, never to accept Uie first number of a series without some 
security that it shall be continued. Please send No. 2. 

" The character and triumidis of Reason," — " Lorenzo the 
Magnificent," — " The Fairies' Migration," — " H, N, B," and 
" A Song," by "E," are accepted. 

The contributors to the Magazine must write plainer. In the 
jaesent No. there is an article possessing great merit ; but which 
came very near being rejected solely on the ground of the chi- 
rogn^hy. There are many words in the manuscript, which 
neither the Editors nor the printers have been able to decij^er. 
The meaning has been guessed at. Should the author observe 
any mistakes, he must btaine himself. 
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Thkbe are few who are tnUy great. Upon eome the title has 
been conferred, whose characters when clearly developed betray 
much that is derc^atory to their fame. But in briefly noticii^ 
the life of the distinguished statesman and jurist, whose name is 
placed at the head of this article, we have the utmost confidence, 
that the more his personal qualities and public services are known, 
the more fondly will his memory be cherished in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

We have not been prompted to the task whiph we have under- 
taken, from a desire to vindicate the character of Mr. Jay against 
the criminations of his enemies ; or with the expectation of eU- 
citing greater respect for his name. At an earlier period this 
might have been necessary. Such was the virulence of tlie coii- 
tending parties when he was called to engage in the pohtical con- 
flicts of his country, that the most deserving were not exempt 
from unprovoked calumny and abuse. Fortunate above most 
must he have been, who came forth unscathed from the contests 
in which the sons of freedom were then engaged. But tiipe has 
disproved the charges which might have impaired the reputation 
o{ Mr. Jay ; and i,t must be no small satisfaction to his personal 
and pubUc friends, and no litde encouragement to allj who like 
him aie devoted to the interests of their country, to be assured, 
that when caliuuny and abuse could no longer answer the ends 
of party animosity, they gave way to the cheerful acknowledg- 
ment of the wisdom ai(d virtue reflected upon his character by 
"habits of meditation, benevolence and piety." Such was the abil- 
ity which he uniformly displayed in his public ministrations, and 
such the purity of his motives as manifested in all his conduct, 
that one thing only appears to have been wanting, to have raised 
him as high as any other man in the estimation of the public. 
With his name there was associated none of that military glory, 
vbich belonged to Washii^ton, or Hamilton ; and which now 
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seems to be regarded by some, as the most essential qualification 
of a true statesman. But it is sufficient to say, that althoc^h he 
was not a general, he distinguished himself in a sphere demand- 
ing in an equal degree the greatest abilities and w^om. 

Mr, Jay's earliest years were devoted to his country. He 
promptly obeyed her summons to appear as the supporter of her 
interests in the national councils, and the defender of her rights at 
foreign courts. The confidence and esteem of his countrymen 
were soon acquired by the promptitude and zeal which he mani- 
fested in their service. While a member of congress, his pres- 
ence was often required in the convention of his own state, and 
hence his name is not enrolled among the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence : but the celebrated state paper addressed to 
the British people about this time, is sufficient to show what lofty 
sentiments he had espoused, and how deeply he was imbued 
with the true principles of liberty. When too hostilities had 
commenced, and a crisis had arrived which might well awaken 
the apprehensions of the most sanguine and devoted ptrtriot; 
when the British general, encouraged by the success which had 
attended his arms, had with confidence proclaimed the ofler of 
pardon to all who would return to royal allegiance ; — at this hoiu* 
of general despondency, Mr. Jay in a powerful and thrilling ap- 
peal called upon his countrymen, " to awake to a sense of their 
danger, and to dis<*arge the duties they owed to themselves, their 
country, and their God." When called to represent the claims of 
his country in the courts of Europe, he acquitted himself with 
acknowledged fidelity, and preserved with firmness the honor of 
the American people. On entering upon the jiuties of his mis- 
sion, he was early convinced that France, although professing 
herself the ally of his country, was pursuing an obvious policy in 
opposing his negotiations with Engltuid, while she givored the 
interests of the house of Bourbon in contesting the right of the 
United States to the navigation of the Mississippi. The situation 
of Mr. Jay at this period was truly embarrassing. He had not 
only to contend with all the difficulties ordinarily attending ne- 
gotiations with jealous powers, but he found himself obliged to 
contend alone. The American people confided imphcitly in the 
alliance of France, and scarcely entertained a doubt that she was 
guided in her measures, by motives friendly to themselves, and 
perfectly consistent with their rights. Congress had moulded 
her instructions according to the advice of the French minister ; 
and in addition to all this, his colleague, Dr. Frankhn, urged on 
the one hand by France, and on the other by his instructions, 
was disposed to conclude a treaty sacrificing rights, which he 
knew to be of inestimable value to his country. Still Mr. Jay 
persisted in maintaining what he regarded the just claims of 
America; and ere long had the satisfaction of establishing a 
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treaty on the most honorable tenns, and of successfully closing 
the arduous contest, in which he had early enhsted and strenu- 
ously persevered. Subsequently, as secretary of state, chief 
justice of the United States, and governor of New Yoik, Mr. Jay 
perfonned important services for his country, and secured to him- 
self the lasting veneration of his fellow citizens. 

Havii^ thus tar spoken only of the public conduct of Mr. Jay, 
perhaps it will be more interesting to make a few inquiries 
respecting his political and religious principles. Thus we shall 
learn, not to what course wisdom prompted an individual under 
ciicumstances in which we can never expect to be placed ; but 
what are to constitute our rules of action in every situation of life. 
Believing that it belongs to maturer minds to discuss questions in 
politics and religion, we shall not attempt any thing more than to 
offer a iew cursory remarks naturally suggested by the proposed 
inquiries. Of Mr. Jay then, pennit us to say that his were the 
principles which " should ever characterize the friend of freedom," 
and his the sentiments which should at all times inspire the 
patriot and the statesman. We are aware that it is easier to amdy 
this language to an individual, than to induce in others the belief 
that it belongs to him. We are also aware that if it has been 
justly cited as descriptive of the principles and sentiments of Mr. 
Jay, a similar phraseology has often been wrongly apphed in other 
instances ; for Mr. Jay difiered from many men whose services 
gome hold in high estimation, and who advocated different princi- 
ples. Of the propriety of the present apj^cation of it, however, 
we shall expect the reader to decide. 

In speaking of the political principles of Mr. Jay, the first, and 
we beheve the only charge, which we shall need to answer, is, 
that he was a federalist, a term once synonymous among those of 
a certain party with Monarchist, Angloman, and Comiptionist. 
But epithets so false and opprobrious would be instantly repelled 
by the well informed of the present day, when applied to such 
men as Washington, Hamilton, and Jay. Among many, how- 
ever, the appellation of federalist, even now, is associated with 
the idea of one, who was grossly blinded in his political views, 
and madly inciilcated principles subversive of equal rights, and 
dai^rous to liberty. But what is federalism ? Whence did it 
origmate ? Soon after the close of the revolutionary war, there 
was excited in the minds of many a stroi^ apprehension for the 
peace and honor of the country, arising from the manifest inef- 
ficieiicy of the national government. Experience had pointed 
out errors in the existing system of government, which called 
loudly for a remedy, and had taught as was believed, that the 
people would not adopt and carry into execution measures pro- 
motive of their best interests, without the establishment in some 
form OT other of a coercive power. PubUc considerations had 
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been suppreased by an eagemera for private gain ; and individual, 
tather than national interests, had become the great objects of at- 
tantion. Q.aestions of the highest importance arose, upon which 
Congress might dehberate and advise, but had no authority to 
determine. The state of affairs aeemed to be approaching some 
crisis, and about to undergo some revolution, which could not be 
foreseen or surmised. All believed, that some change was ne- 
cessary, but when, or how it could be effected the spirit of projdi- 
ecy only could discern. At this critical juncture the federal con- 
stitution was {xoposed — was deliberated upon; and when its 
ablest advocates were ready to abandon their Ibndly cherished 
hopes, was finally adopted. Thus was reared the edifice of our 
uational union. Thus, by the wisdom and virtues of its founders, 
was established among us an efficient, and yet free govemmenL 
Hence, too, federaUsm had its origin ; and because Mr. Jay was 
an advocate of its principles, he was called a federalist ; nor would 
he even now disown the appellation. 

Of federalism little mention is now made. Federalists, too, in 
name have disappeared ; but their sentiments still inspire the wise 
and good among us — still continue to check the dangerous en- 
croachments of its new styled foe, democracy. We know that 
there is often little meaning in terms, but they commonly pro- 
duce strong impressiomi upon some minds. Kings are not always 
despots, but by many among us the conferment of a crown would 
be considered aa nothing less than the surrender of our liberty. 
A repubUc is a name dear to every American ; but r^mblics have 
not always been free. The term democracy we have never 
heard defined: We believe that it may be in theory a govern- 
ment in which an enlightened people, governed by the great priik- 
cijdes of justice, and actuated by a spirit of " univerral jdulan- 
thropy," control the interests of the nation ; but that it oftener is 
one, in which the " proffered bribe of corruption" jdaces at the 
head of national afiairs some popular leader, who hopes to dis- 
pfove th^ wisdom of his [ffCMlecessors, by a course of policy 
adapted to the success of scHue fond experiment. But wluitever 
may be the confidence with which some {sedict the final triumjA 
of democratical principles in this country ; and whatever may be 
the influence which they are destined to exert upon our political 
institutions, we beheve that people to be governed by false views 
of liberty, who distrust the wisdom and integrity of tlie truest 
statesman, and rely implicitly on the infallibility of public opinion. 
He is not of course to be considered an utter stranger to hberal 
jwincifJes, who asks not for an unreserved surrender of delegated 
power. Nor is he certainiy ignorant of his rights, who denoun- 
ces not the aristocracy of wisdom and virtue, and refuses to vote 
irreligion and vice, as has sometimes been done bom principle, 
into stations of honor and high tnist. 

D,silirr.d.i. Google 
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It is with miich satisfaction, that we now advert to the religious 
jHinciples of Mr. Jay, He was a firm believer in the doctrines 
of revealed religion, and a livii^ exemplification of its great 
truths. Some have attempted to vindicate the characters of men 
filling the highest offices of the country, against the cbai^e 
of infidelity ; while others seem to think that infidels and irreh- 
gious men in office are a security against the dangerous union of 
chiuch and state. Frequent allusion is made to Mr. Jefferson, 
not, we believe, with a design " to blacken his fame," but be- 
cause he was a popular advocate of principles to which Mr. Jay 
and the believers of Christianity were opposed. Not a few of 
his friends have endeavored to inculcate the belief, that he was 
more consistent in his views of religion than is generally be- 
lieved. But we ask, if he were not a disbeUever of revealed reli- 
gion ; if he were not an infidel, why is such an opinion so gene- 
rally prevalent — eo universally acknowledged ? Or are there any, 
'who being aware of the sceptical views of Mr. Jefferson, and the 
general tenor of his writings, still maintain, that they were such 
as " should distinguish always the nation's guardian ?" If so, we 
cannot believe that such sentiments will meet with a ready re- 
sponse fix>m an enhghtened community ; from a people, who know 
full well the value of that religion, which was regarded by our 
worthy ancestors as the only security against immorality, and 
the final subversion of the institutions of society. We rather 
believe that they confide in the religious principles which Mr. Jay 
embraced, and pubUcly professed ; and which only can effectually 
cherish among any people sentiments of morality and virtue. 

N. 
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AwiT '. Ktrtj ! th« Hood ihinei bright. 
And gilded skiea acteaeij glow, 

Through airj fields we take our flight, 
Far o'er the Blumb'riDg world below. 

We quit our once loved BylTen seat. 
The Bhadowj vale and lonely glade, 

Where oil with eilvery voices sweet, 
At quiet eve we danc'd and play'd. 

We leave oor wild, enchanted bowers, 
Arrajed in robes of ftirest green. 

The velvet Uwns and beds of flowen, 
Where we reposed bf da; unieeo. 
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The HunmeT'B put, we go to find 
Some clime beneBtfa a happier skj, 

Where ninds are mild and seuoDS kind, 
And Bpring'a iweet blowoma never die. 

Where fielda in verdant gaih are digbt, 
And fTDvea fbrever drest appear — 

There aongeters dwell with fond delight. 
And revel throngb the bloomiiig jear. 

On ailhen ninp we swiitlj speed, 
Our Sight muat end ere gtlmpae of day; 

Then will we leek some emerald mesd, 
Embower'd in woodland far away. 

The merr; honre we'll there begaile, 
Along the dew-beapangted gronnd, 

And 'neath pale Cjntbia'a cloudleu amile, 
Gaj sport in gUttering circles round. 

Bat when dreai Winter's reign U o'er, 
And flow'rets gem each smiling plun, 

Our former home we'll wek once more. 
And wanton 'mong iu bowan again. 
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" Oh Florence ! Florence ! unto me thon WMt 
Like that Jeiuialem, which the Almightj He 
Wept over : " but thou wouldst not." 
Perhaps he'll Ima — and is not love in vain 
Torture enough without b living tomb?" 

Propktey o/DaMt. 

The beautiful city of Florence lies on the banks of the Amo, 
at the distance of about seven miles from its embouchure. The 
valley of the Amo, in the Appeoines, from which the river de- 
rives its source, was in the time of the Florentine and Pisan re- 
publics, studded with the country seats of opulent merchants, but 
at the i«esent day is peopled by manufacturers of the linen stufib 
and Leghorn hats, that form so important articles in the commerce 
of Tuscany. Across the river are built four bridges, communica- 
ting with the four quarters of the city, each two leagues in cir- 
cumference and three thousand yards in length. Florence has 
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been justly styled " the cradle of the arts, at the time of their re- 
gflneration," and is still, despite the rapacious zeal of modem 
savans, the repository of numerous memorials of consummate in- 
genuity and skill. Michael Angelo regarded her cathedral as the 
most perfect specimen of architecture, and Charles the fifth, of 
Germany, is well known to have said, that " it ought to be con- 
fined in a glass case to defend it from the wind and atmosphere." 
The church of Santa Croce, three centuries old, still preserves its 
embellishments of jaspers, lapis lazuli, alabaster, end the most val- 
uable marbles, and within this magnificent mosaic, repose the 
ashes of Galileo, Aretino, and Machiavelli. 

In 1400, the family of Medici had, by their immenne wealth 
and politic management, obtained the supreme rule of Florence. 
During the magistracy of Lorenzo de Medici, Florence stood fore- 
most among the infant Italian republics, for the extent of her re- 
sources, and more especially her devotion to the cause of litera- 
ture, which was just then emerging from the darkness of the mid- 
dle ages. This celebrated man, inheriting all the generosity of 
his grandfather Cosmo, and still more distinguished for his mili- 
tary talents, with the title of Gonfaloniere, led the armies of Flo- 
rence throughout the entire extent of Italy, and while the au- 
thors, artists, musicians, and men of genius in every profesdoD, 
welcomed his approach, those princes who had secretly endeav- 
ored to crush the rising hopes of Florence, received him at once 
with hatred and admiration. Among those who particularly 
dreaded the genius of Lorenzo, were Ludovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, and Sixtus fifth, who then filled the papal chair. These 
men, aware of their incapacity singly to compete with their rival, 
although differing throughout in character and disposition, had 
determined by uniting their forces, to invade the flourishing ter- 
ritories of Florence, &nd at once rid themselves of a foe, fast be- 
coming too powerful for their combined efforts. 

On a bright and balmy morning, in the spring of 1480, a small 
band of horsemen, might be seen slowly crossing the Piazza of 
Santa Maria de Novella, which, adorned with nimiberiess statues, 
often affords a delightful retreat for purposes of worship, instead 
of the immense Gothic edifice in its rear. The demeanor of the 
cavaliers was solemn and reverential, as well befitted those who 
bad just witn^sed the sacred ceremony of mass. There was 
nothing in the appearance of the greater part of the little com- 
pany to attract especial attention. Their costume and badges 
declared them servitors of the Medicis, and it was a well known 
maxim of this powerful house, that " authority is to be preserved 
by abstaining ftom the appearance of authority." In the rear of 
the main party, however, at some short distance, rode two, whose 
bee movements and splendid equipments bespoke b^ rank, and 
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no one, indeed, could regard ^e noble features and masGire form 
of the one, and the graceful, ainewy form of the other, without 
at once admiiing the contrast, and hesitating as to which should 
be granted the palm of Buperior beauty. The first seemed a man 
of some iifty years of age, with a face ez[Kes&ing both thought 
and command. His forehead was high and broad ; his hair 
crisped and short ; his eye-brows heavy, and hps firmly com]»res- 
■ed ; while a lai^e, blight, blue eye, gave & soft and pleasing cast 
to his countenance. His dress -was rich, and profusely lined with 
furs, and a single diamond sparkled in his quadrangular cap. His 
arms were simply a long two-handed sword, cross hilted, a Sjion- 
ish dirk of the kind just then begiiming to be worn, and a ponder- 
ous mace, from which hung seveial small balls or piia, the insignia 
of the Medici family, and which gave them their title. The other 
was a young man, who had numbered perhaps half the years of 
his companion, and though apparently not his equal in rank, rode 
by his side carelessly. His cap was doffed, and the wind gently 
stirnng his dark locks, disclos^ now and then a white forehead, 
beneath which gUttered a bright, black eye. The exjx^ssion of 
his coontenance was that of one, who ha^ not yet seen much 
sorrow, and who was determined to rely upon his native powers 
for aid in danger and extremity. His manner towards his supe- 
rior was that of marked respect, not unmingled with coikfidence, 
and indeed, the careless dignity of the other seemed to warrant 
some degree of familiarity. The silence so long preserved was 
at length broken by the elder, much it would seem, to the satis- 
faction of his commde, whose restless movementa and impatient 
management of the reins, told how irksome was his own p:o- 
longed reserve. 

" Well, Max. God knows I wish it were so — but so long as 
your father is beating at the gate of Florence and threatening to 
overturn our well beloved city, the duty of Lorenzo de Medici is 
clear. What think you, our friends would say, did the son of 
their country's worst foe wed — aye, and that too, when we know 
not whether to-morrow's sun will rise upon our Florence a re- 
public — the child of him who professes to be, who is, her de- 
fender and chief. Mo, no, Max. ; wait my friend, till these dread- 
ful days are past, and then bethink thee, how sure i;^ the word of 
a Memci. Laura is thine." 

The young soldier turned impatiently in his saddle, but at once 
suppressing the fiown that began to contract his brow, he replied, 
" Afille Grazie — noble sir, but when, in the name of all the saints, 
will these times come ? Twelve months have already gone, and 
yet the pope and my curmudgeon of a father, are in arms against 
this town ; and here rest I, Maximilian Sforza, waiting the will 
of those whose consent should yield to the weight of my trusty 
sword — in good soolh, an u^ument that never yet failed me. 
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HeareD knows, were it not for the bright smiles of Laura, they 
'should hear the hacking of my battle-axe, even in the gloomy 
halls of the Vatican.", 

" Patience, patience, mio amico, every thing has an end, they 
say, and so must this contest. Methinks I see already, that Six- 
tus would fain dissolve the league with your father, and were it 
Dot that our citizens are daily becoming restless and dissatisfied 
with our efforts, in a few weeks, I doubt not, the Amo would be 
as free of foes, as are now the streets of Florence." 

" The citizens ! the curs ! what valor could do, we have done,* 
and yet my esquire Guilio says, that no longer ago than the noon 
of yesterday, they met to devise means of surrendering the city 
to our foes. He says too there are, at this moment, paid emis- 
saries of the pOpe within the waUs, preparing the seditious and 
dispirited merchants for some sudden movement." 

" Ha ! what said he ? a conspiracy — where learned he this ?" 

" From that German, whose life you spared during the last bat- 
• tie ai the bridge of San Lorenzo." 

" Oh — Friedrich ? What else did he learn ?" 

" Nothing more — the man seemed willing, yet afraid to speak 
out. But Guiho thinks, that the blow is aimed at you, and that 
a day will hardly elapse before the sedition bursts forth." 

" Xiet it come ! and if so be Florence falls, the blame rest with 
themselves alone. But I trust yet to see our standard waving 
over the proud city of Milan, and perchance, even the haughty 
battlements of St. Angelo. Of that hereafter. Where said he, 
these cowardly dogs convened ?" 

" Of this he could not learn ; but thinks at the house of the 
linen merchant, near the ch^>el of Three Friais." 

For a few moments they rode on in silence, young Sforza 
only now and then addressing some command to the horsemen, 
who followed close in their rear. Soon, however, Lorenzo turned 
to the young knight, and with a firm voice said, " This is what 
I expected, and your information has only hastened the movement 
I was about to make. The time has now come when the fate of 
Florence is to be determined. For her, I will risk ray fortunes, 
my life, my all. Go you to Laura : say nothing of our danger. 
Poor girl ! she has sorrow enough of her own. In the mean time, 
I have duties that must be performed. I will see you to-night 
at the p^ace. Soldiers! retire to your quarters — keep a good 
look-out for traitors — ^for traitors there are in this city." 

The horsemen respectfully raising their caps, retired glowly, 
with the admirable discipline for which Lorenzo had rendered his 
warriors so famous and so much dreaded, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, but steadily following their captain. Obedient 
to the injunctions of his general, Maximilian Sforza, givii^ his 
steed the rein, pranced gaUy down the spacious street before him, 
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hnmming a canzone from Boccaccio, as thoughtlessly as if he 
knew no disappointment. So it ever is in life ; a smiling oomi- 
tenance may msguise the grief of an aching heart, as the polished 
tomb sbioads the decay and rottenness of death. 

* « * * m w * 

The royal palace of the Medicis, for many years the resort of 
the learned men of the age, was built near the celebrated Cathe- 
dral, and was almost the only specimen of Gothic architecture in 
Florence, worthy of note. It was a la^e quadrangular building, 
and contained an extensive court withm itself. He^ might be 
seen beautiful Grecian statues, vieing. in perfectness of jsoportion, 
with the chef d'tEuvres of Ai^elo and Titian. Upon a Corin- 
thian column of marble, glittered. In the center of this square, 
the famous Medician vase, considered the finest in the world, " of 
the most perfect form, the grandest dimensions, and the most ex- 
quisite sculpture," being a work of Grecian art, representing the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. The S. P. Q,. R., the famous emblem of 
Roman pomp and sovereignty, were inscribed upon the pillars at 
the entrance of the halls leading to the music room, the library, 
■nd ibe bath. Passing under the gteet arch of entrance, and 
crossing the tesselated area, the young knight traversed a long cor- 
ridor, but suddenly he paused, for his ear caught the plaintive 
tones of a female voice. He listened attentively, and soon dis- 
tinguished one of those sonnets of Petrarch, which seem to bum 
with passion and poetic fire. This discovery made, he stepped 
noiselessly to the door of the apartment at the end of the gallery, 
tmd gently opening it, beheld reclining in a pensive attitude a fe- 
male Sgaie of surpassing beauty and grace. Long dark locks 
floated luxuriantly over her shoulders. Her oriental eyes were 
tearful and uplifted, and her whole appearance spoke the aban- 
donment of sorrow. She sat near the Gothic window, one hand 
supporting her head, while she gazed listlessly upon the bright, 
blue Italuin sky. MiiTiTnilian hesitated no longer, but stepping 
eolUy behind her, clasped her slender waist, and imprinted a soft 
iasa upon her tender cheek. The fair girt started up in haste and 
indignation at this bold salute, and anger fiashing from her dark 
eye, wds about to call for aid, but beholding the laughing face of 
her lover, she uttered a cry of joy, and threw herself into his 
open arms. 

" Is it you, mio caro," she said, "so you have come at last? 
- How could you leave your poor Laura, so lone and desolate ? Ah ( 
tmfaithfiil, I think you love me not." 

" Say not so, dearest ; might I have my will every hour should 
be given to you and love ; but, alas ! love and war are sadly dis- 
tinct. Even now my stay must be short, for a few hours will 
decide the itUe of Florence. While your heroic father is striving 
for her safety, idleness would ill become one who hopes ere ioilg 

Google 
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to claim his daughter for a bride. But trust me, better times 

will come, and £ea . But tell me, love, art thou well ? art 

thou happy ?" 

" Yes, well and happy, but, my father, what does he not endure 
and dare. Think not that I would keep thee &om the comiDg 
strife, but, oh, be near him; shield him in battle — ^for should he 
die, my happiness, even with thy love, is gone." 

The gentle girl trembled with excitement and the dread of 
some future calamity, and clung closely around the neck of her 
lover, as if she would retain him in defiance of fortune. SofUy 
be raised from her marble forehead the clustering ringlets, and 
whiq)ered, " Fear not, there is something within that bids me 
hope. Do you recollect that happy night upon the Amo — the 
song of the Improvisatrice — our gondola glided gently over the 
calm waters, while we listened to the lay of the inspired song- 
stress. Oh! I remember well, how she foretold, that tibe dark 
aod angry clouds would pass over us, and the sky be as clear as a 
crystal lake. Since then, when I recall the fervor and the energy 
■with which she poured forth her verse — the lightning of her eye, 
gleaming with the eloquence of passion — the harmonious cadence 
of her song, and her whole countenance hghted up with the 
spirit of [xophecy, I dread not the future, but am sure that we 
yet shall live to love. But sweetest, — the Tiola t sing me a song 
of Petrarch ; he bad his Laura, too, though not, 1 know, so lotely 
as mine." 

She took the instrument, and looking up afiectitHiately into the 
face of her lover, sang with charming spirit and gaiety the beaa> 
tiful httle air, " Buona notte, Amalo bene" 
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" What would you have, you curs, 

That like nor peace nor wu .' Tbe one aflirighta joa, 

The other makea you proud. He tbat trnsU joa, 

Where he should findyoa liong, Gndt yon hartu; 

Where tbxee, geeae ; you tie no suret, DO, 

Than ia tbe coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hail-atone in the lun." SiaJuptan. 

Leaving the lovers to enjoy their mutual fondness, let us follow 
Lorenzo de Medici in his exertions for the peace and happiness of 
"Florence the fair." The day had elapsed, and the full, glowing 
mooc had risen majestically behind the Appenines. The measured 
tramp of the guards, traversii^ the deserted streets, was the only 
sound to break the profound stillness of the night. But the 
house of Pietro Gazano, the linen merchant, presented a different 
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scene : he Was one of the wealthiest citizens of Florence, and, 
fearful of losing the vast treasure he had amassed, was, with 
others of 'the same class, desirous of rendering np the city to her 
enemies, as surety for their own safety. This they knew would 
be impracticable whilst Lorenzo held the citadel and retained the 
affections of the soldiery ; and this night had been appointed for 
the purpose of maturing their plans and hastening the catastrophe. 
One by one, the conspirators glided into the spacious hall, and 
silently seated themselves about a table loaded with the most 
costly viands. The doors were presently closed, and the goblets 
^sparkling with the finest wines, began to pass rapidly round. The 
enlivening influence of the feast soon displayed itself in the 
increasing energy of conversation. The confused murmur of 
voices — here a burst of indignation, there a cry of execration, 
told that the spirit of sedition was at work. But all was hushed 
and still, when Pietro spoke: "My friends, I have this day 
received from the Duke of Milan, papers insuring our safety and 
that of OUT feUow citizens, if we can but place in his hands the 
keys of the city. I for one have suffered long enough the tyranny 
of a self-constituted sovereign. Every thing is ripe for revolt- 
one bold and decisive step and we are safe. Citizens ! Lorenzo 
must die." Most of the assembly started with astonishment at 
this abrupt avowal of a scheme so daring. Some opposed the 
plan' as too dai^erous, others as impolitic ; there were two or 
three who spoke of the good service which the Gonfaloniere 
had rendered the state in former times, but the majority were 
' earnest in theii approval of the measure, as the only means by 
which they could accomplish their grand object. 

Pietro resumed, " Yes, I say again, Lorenzo de Medici most 
die and at once. Three days longer and the Duke with his 
army will sleep within these walls. Our provisions, are nearly 
exhausted — we are conquered even by the inactivity of our foes. 
What says Niccolo Bembo f" The person he addressed was 
the principal and most influential banker of Florence, and his 
fortunes having been seriously injured by the war, Pietro knew, 
would heartily second his advice. 

" I know a soldier," said Niccolo, " one of the guards stationed 
upon Fiesole, who will rid us of the tyrant for a little gold. I say, 
let it be done, and let us hereafter be governed by rulers of our 
own choice." The hall rang with shouts of applause, and " so 
say I," "so say I," "and I," echoed loudly throughout the apart- 
ment. 

Pietro Gazano again addressed the assembly : " We must be 
wary — doubly cautious, for he with whom we have to do, is no 
child in these matters ; and first let us see who love liberty, and 
who are loyal to tyrants." 
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Each man then came forward and declared his leadiness to 
coincide in any plan which the majority should ai^rove — all but 
one — ^whose features were entirely concealed beneath the folds 
of an ample Spanish cloak. In the crowd he had escaped par- 
ticular observation, but now the cries of " who is he ?" and "a 
spy" announced their ignorance of his person and suspicion of 
his intentions. Slowly rising from the retired seat which he had 
occupied during the whole evening, the man advanced, and while 
many wondered at the haughtiness of his bearing and his mys- 
terious silence, he threw open his cloak and revved to the view 
of the thunderstruck conspirators the tall form and noble features 
of Lorenzo de Medici. For a moment all was still as the grave, 
and then the boldest of the band, grasping their swords, pressed 
forward, crying, "down with him, — death to the tyrant." But 
these were only a few. Such had been their habitual veoeiation 
and respect for their ruler — such was now his calm self-possession, 
that those who but a few moments before were crying out for his 
heart's blood, now stood awed, and hesitating to attack the bravest 
waitior in Italy. 

Every tongue was still— every hmb motionless, as the Oonfii- 
loniere began ; " Florentines ! the son of Cosmo de Medici fears 
not to stand before the friends of his father. Could my hlood 
avail aught to the welfare of Florence, ye' should have it all — to 
the last drop. But who are you, that thus dare to advise the 
death of your leader ? Merchants of Florence ? So am I. Am 
I richer than yourselves ? Upon whom is all my wealth be- 
stowed? Are my servitors more numerous than your own ? They 
are scattered through the streets of your city ; they are guarding 
your repose, and they are paid from my private treasures. Self 
constituted ! did you say ? Who was it constituted me guardian 
of Florence ? When my father died, amid the lamentations and 
grief for his loss, what was the common — the universal cry ? 
"Lorenzo alone can govern Florence." Have I abused your 
choice? Wherein have ye been wronged? What have you, 
Retro Gazano, or you Niccolo Bembo, lost by m« ? While my 
coffers are drained, while the soldiers of your country are unpaid, 
your riches are boundless ; and yet you would have my blood! 
Citizensof Florence! to-morrow's sun goes down upon your city 
free, or I am no more. Till then be still." 

Casting his nuntie about him, Lorenzo passed through the 
astonished citizens, and springing upon his charger which stood 
ready at the door, he rode on to his palace. Arrived there, he 
found every thing in confusion. So long, and so unusual was his 
absence, especially as it was known that no one accompanied 
him, that fears for his safety were beginning to be entertained. 
In the court, the soldiers were donning their armor — the horses 
Mwxl impatientiy champing their bits, and every thing evinced 
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the deep anxiety of his friends for his welfare. Calling one of 
the soldiers to him, he bade him announce his safe arrival to his 
companions, and order them to retire peacefully to rest He then 
ascended the marble stair-case and encountereid at the top young 
Sforza anned cap-a-pie, and his daughter clinging anxiously to 
his side aad vith tears bidding him "God-speed." As soon as 
Lauia recognized the well known features of her sire, she sprang 
into his arms and buried her tearful face in his bpsom. Joyfully, 
too, did MaximUian again behold the face of his friend — 

"How have you fared, noble sir?" said he, "I told Laura that 
there was no dimger, but she would hare it otherwise." 

" Dear girl ! she was not far from truth ; but come my children, 
time presses, and there is much to be done that must not be de- 
ferred. To your couch now, my daughter, good night !" And 
kissing her soft cheek, he retired. 

* * * * ** * • *. 

The slumbers of the duke of Milan are restless and disturbed ; 
in vain he tosses Drom side to side on his luxurious couch ; deep 
flies his eyelids, and he can find no rest. Though probably on 
the eve of victory, a victory which would render himself the 
most potent j^nce in Italy, he could not conceal from himself 
that his cause was unjust, and he still more dreaded the incieased 
power which the destruction of Florence would give the p^iaX 
chair. The man agaiiist whom he was warring, had been his 
companion from childhood ; they were trained together in mar- 
tial exercises, and the softer accomplishments of a courtier ; and, 
until the artful Sixtus had poisoned the ear of Ludovico with 
mahcious and calumnious representations of the ambitious views 
of the Florentine prince, they had gone, hand in hand, in what- 
ever enterprise seemed best for the weal of Italy : now, however, 
bH was changed ; he was about to attack and destroy the most 
lovely city in the land, and wrest from the hands of one, whose 
only lault was a too ardent devotion to the prosperity of the ^pte- 
cious chaise intrusted to his care, his rightful possession. His 
son too, the dear and only memento of the love of his youthful 
days, was to receive misery from the hands of his father, as his 
portion ; perchance to perish by his own hand. 

Harassed by such reflections, he was about to make another 
ineffectual attempt at repose, when his eye caught the tall figure 
of a man, in full armor, near the entrance of the tent. Casting 
the coverings from his person, he sprang up and called loudly, 
" Marco— Uberto — is it you ? Speak, or I summon the guard." 
The object of his threats advanced to the side of the couch, and 
said, "Call not your gu^ds: my business is with yourself only. 
Methinks you know this face, my lord." liorenzo, for he it was, 
raised his helmet, and exposed his manly and fearless counte- 
nance to the gaze of the astonished prince. " Think not, duke 
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of Milan," he continued, " that I have come to sue for that {«o- 
tection which my good sword could not afford me, ,1 come rather 
as the guardian of Florence, to surrender up my person, that she 
may be sared. If it is my ambition you fear, you have it in 
youi power to crush it at once ; but be sure that in the destruc- 
tioD of Florence you are setting the seal to your own ruin : you 
are overthrowing the chief obstacle to the boundless ambition and 
covetousness of the pope, and you will open a way for that tide of 
despotmi which will sweep the infant Italian republics from the 
face of the earth. My person is yours, to do with as you list ; 
but let Florence go free." Having thus spoken, Lorenzo stood 
with folded arms, his piercing eye fastened upon the changing 
countenance of the duke, who was evidently unprepared for so 
bold and so sudden a surrendry. 

Presently, however, Ludovico answered, " Where is my son, 
duke of Florence ?" thus giving him that title, by which he was 
sometimes, though not lawfully, known. "It was not enough to 
seek the sovereignty of Italy, but you must also wile away from 
his home my only child, and teach him to curse his father's 
name." 

" Never by me hag he heard your name mentioned with dis- 
respect. If he loved better the shelter of my palaoe, than the gay 
scenes of the court of Milan, the fault surely was not mine. But 
let him speak for himself. Come, Max., your father waits yout 
defense." 

If the duke's surprise was great at the resolute conduct of his 
noble adversary, it was still greater, when a graceful young man 
advanced towards him, and throwing himself upon his knees at 
the side of his couch, addressed him with, " Foi^ive me, father, 
but in truth I saw no eyes among all our fair dames of Milan, so 
bright as those of Laura de Medici. Could you but see her, you 
would say so too. Never, believe me, have I ceased to pray for 
your health and happiness ; but then I could iiot bear to desert 
one who had plighted to me her virgin love. Say, I have your 
forgiveness," 

Here we desist — for time will not allow us to record the hearty 
reconcilement which followed the foregoing scene. Suffice it to 
say, that the next morning's sun saw the armies of Milan entei^ 
ing the good city of Florence, amid the shouts and joy of its pop- 
u^e. The chronicles of Leonard Aretino tell how splendid 
was the celebration of the nuptials, which united the powerful 
lines of Sforza and Medici, and how glorious was the aAer ca- 
reer of Lorenzo the Magnifkent. 

L. W. S, 
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• " " • The breeze — which ent had played 

'Mid the rich fblinga of (he mounlBin palm, 

And, sweeping through ita winding eyennes 

A welcome gaeat — had o'er the city spread 

Reireahing coolnesa, — slept. The iud, whole beanu 

The light cIondB intercepting, had berefl 

Of Iheir full power, buret from his watery veil 

And Hsok 'mid sanguine light, an orb of burning ileel ! — 

No ling'ring ray it loft upon the clouds, 

No tinge which fell in forms of shad'wy beauty— 

But in (he lurid glare it upward threw. 

Ail wore the wan and livid hue of death. 

A BtillnesB which seemed ominous of ill 

Wai spread o'er nature — silence which waafiU. 

It smote upon the list'ner's inmost aoul. — None spake — 

None to another breathed his fearful thoughts. 

Darkness her s^le wing unfiirled ; nor moon. 

Nor star was seen to glimmer through the raven plume; — 

Men hied them to their homes — and, gathered round, 

The children watched their Other's troubled brow, 

Liat'ning with terror as the savage howl 

or some wild tenant of the neighb'ring hills, 

Tempted by hunger from his lair. 

Rang through the silent streets : — or as the screaia 

Of the hoarse vulture, like a fiendish yell, 

Broke on the eai. — Then closer yet 

They crowded round their sire, those little ones. 

A peal of rattling thunder ; — then a roar 

Which caused the manliest cheek to hlanch with fe«r, 

And hearts of stoutest mould to quake. It passed — 

And where it passed, death followed !□ its track. 

The firm earth heaved and rolled like ocean's wares. 

When battling storms have roused its mighty spirit. 

Mingled in common wreck, the palace wall. 

The lofty tower with its stem battlement, 

The gorgeous dome, the Ipwly thatch-roord cot; 

Above the hideous crash rose one wild shriek, 

A long, shrill, piercing shriek of agony, — 

'Tnas hush 'd 'in death, and all was still again. 

An hour had fled — an hour which seemed an age, — 
And on a knoll without the ruined wall 
Were gathered aching hearts. The earth still shook, 
And screams of terror, which were borne aloft 
Like spirit waitings on the filtbl breeze. 
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he work of death ;et mcomplele. 
Then trembling called Ihej on theii vengeflil (ods 
To Btajr th' upliRed hand — the rcnmsnt spire ; 
In that dark hour, amid that lillle band 
Stood one whose heart was firm, nhoae voice rose not 
To join the idol wonhip.* As the glare 
Of the red torch-light fell upon his brow, 
Hif while locks wildly itreaming in the wind. 
His eje to heaven upraiied — he seemed one sent 
To obeer and coinibit, &om some holier world- 
He qioke — lh«re was ■ chaim in those deep tones 
Which hushed the njumi'riiig crowd ; — esger they drank 
The words of life. He pointed them to Hik— 
The CbrisUan's God, all meicifiil — all wise. 
That long, locf night of borror slowly fled ; 
At length in th' east appeared grey mantled dawn, — 
The gloomy shades before the rising orii flew fltM, 
And soon the smiling innbeBinB came to spott 
Amid their wonted haunts ; — opon the dead 
They fell.— the raven and the vulture there 
Were feastiDg undisturbed. 

P. 



AHERICAM ORATOBY. 

ELO^rsHce like poetry is the gift of nature. It s[«ing:B fjora 
the same, or from kindied emotions, which ate "bom with the 
man," and though &s an att it is susceptible of Tarious degrees of 
imj^ovement, yet it can nerer be attained by labor, however 
arduous. Nature must furnish the germ ; care and cultivation 
may mature the plant. Like poetry, too, it aasimilates itself to 
the subject of which it treats, and thus to the character of the 
age or nation in which it is p-acticed : passionate, among a people 
whose pursuits are such as to call into action the deeper feelings 
of the human bosom, where great dangers and crises are ever at 
hand, where revolution is at work, overturning old estabUshed 
institutions, and erecting new in their stead, where, in short, the 
stormy elements of society are predominant, and need a ruler 
akin to themselves ; imaginative, when the topic is foimd in 
things or actions long gone by, when interest in present occasions 
must be sought from occasions that are past, when present virtues 
are to be stimulated by virtues already exercised, and when the 
imagi n ation is to be delighted by the introduction of scenes and 
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objects, vhich hare no connection with the subject farther than 
to enrich and beautify it : and, lastly, argumentative, when reason 
and jui^ment hare assumed their sway over the passions and the 
fancy. Through all its various modifications, however, flows 
the same strong tide of feeling without which eloquence cannot 
exist : for, we find that there is something in the very conscious* 
ness of contending for a wished for object, there is aomething in 
bringing all the energies of the mind into active play, in appeal- 
ing to tiie judgments of men, and trusting to them for success, 
which from an eloquent bosom will draw forth ah the beauties of 
oratory even in elaborate argument. And we also discover that 
some comprehensive and inventive minds, by looking at their 
topac in all its various relations and bearings, by touching upon 
great and essential principles, in a word by taking large and 
expanded views, will r«ider any subject deeply interesting, where 
to an ordinary intellect and dull imagination, ^1 would bare 
seemed barren and repulsive. 

From the nature of oratory itself we might readily infer the 
fact, which all experience has always served to substantiate, that 
it can be carried to its highest perfection only among a _^e« people. 
Demosthenes, whose eloquence is said to stand as yet unrivalled, 
was, in the broadest sense of the term, a " democrat ;" though 
the finest specimen which he has leit to posterity is on his " oration 
on the crown," still the grcsmds on which that crown was claimed 
were his services and devotion to the commonwealth, and the 
tribunal to which he appealed consisted of the hearts and judg- 
ments of the people. Cicero, too, flourished at a period eminently 
suited for the display of his commanding oratory, and although 
he Mved to mourn over the wreck of his dearest hopes, to see his 
friends sink one by one into the tomb, along with all that was 
good or great in the nation, until he was ready to despair of the 
republic, yet he could never have complained of wanting the 
opportunity of signalizing himself, and earning immortal renown, 
During the dark ages the fight of oratory had wholly gone out, 
and though subsequently revived, it never attained any degree of 
excellence until a short time prior to our revolution. Under the 
arbitrary governments of Europe, where the mind was bound 
down beneath the fetters of tyranny, freedom of speech was 
considered a sin alike against God and man ; but after the causes 
which produced our independence had begun to accomphsh their 
great design, though their progress was mostly in secrecy and 
silence, yet at times the hidden fires would burst forth, ominous 
of the signal explosion still to ensue. 

To our country more especially, however, during the revolution 
and the formation of our free government, the eyes of the lovers 
of Sequence were turned, with hope and extiltation. In the 
gathering up and concentration of the strongest passions of the 
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human mul, in the high and ennobling sense of contending ftr 
the dearest boon of humanity, which seemed to pervade lbs 
vhole of our scattered peo[de, catching from bosom to bowttt 
with the raptdtty of l^htmng, collecting new wannth and energy 
in its [axjgiess, until it seemed to transform our vild and gloomy 
forests into a land of ancient chiralry, calling into vigoious exei* 
oise many of the commanding powers of the mind, and bringing 
to light more of the rare virtues of the heart, exposing new prin* 
cipl^ of action, new aims of existence, eloquence seemed to hava 
found ^ain her [xtipei sphere. There would she blaze ibrth 
with a sjdendcff hitherto unknown in the modem world. Thiue, 
among thewarm hearts and enUghtened minds of a free pec^e, 
would ^le again resume the throne of her ancient dominion. 
There, in the eulogies of the noble men who fought, and fell, to 
obtain our hberties, in directing the a&urs of a wide spsead and 
thriving peojde, in creating and perpetuating to the remolest tima 
our free inatitutions, nourished as she would be by the erei-liTing 
and erei-quickening sense of independence — there, in a land of 
statesmen, in a land of patriots, she would again revive, and attain, 
perhaps transcend her primative excellence. 

These prophecies have not in our opinion at least j^ored 3»t 
ceptive. The establishment of our free government, to be con- 
ducted f<a the most part by free discussion, and dependent on Um 
pieople for the choice of its rulers, appears to us to hare opened a 
wide held for the cultivation of eloquence ; a school for oratora 
ctmunensurate not merely with our present system of policy, but 
even with our liberties themselves. True, at first glance, the 
storm which drew forth the soul-thrilling eloquence of a Patrick 
Henry, and swept it across the ocean to ^ake even the time-hon- 
ored thrones of European dynasties to their foundations, seems to 
have gone by forever. Its thunderinga have gradually become 
more and more remote, moie and more indistinct, until it has leA 
us in peace and tranquilhty, a state so uncongenial with the aspii- 
ii^ spirit. T/tat storm has spent itself, it is tme, but another is 
gathering up to assume its place : not so boisterous perhaps, hot 
eqnally dangerous, and fu more lasting. We have subdued om 
enemies ; we have yet to subdue ouraehtes. We have won our 
hberties ; we have yet to maintain them, and to render them sub- 
servient to our happiness. It is a labor to which no limits can be 
assigned. It will be hereditary with our freedom, and will require 
not less attention from posterity than it does from us. 

To speculate iipon our tiiture destinies as a mOion, is a propen- 
sity in which many of our writers have indulged, and strengthened 
by their example, we will now venture to offer a few suggestions, 
in relation to the prospects of the orator and of oratory in general 
in our country. We know not of a more gratifying theme. We 
know not of a subject more flattering to onr national pride, for wc 
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•K virtually a natbm of orators, and our distinction among the 
peoi^fl of the earth wiU mainly depend upon the ability and the 
eloquence ot our public men. Our polite literature may probably 
be long in its formation. Certaiiily will it be long era it can vie 
with the literature of some of the nations of the older world. The 
gronnd has already been occupied, and until the lapse of time 
dull have hallowed our pest history, and shed around it some of 
the atttactions of romance, or shall have wrought a marked alter- 
Ktioa in the EngUsk tongue, we cannot hope to attain a charac- 
teristic Miginality iu our hterary productions. Oratortf is the 
jtopet field for the talent of our' country. The bar and the 
pulpit and the senate, offer ample room fat its display. It is yet 
to be carried to perfection, and even te regain its ancient purity. 
The task devolves upon us ; and while encumbered in the sister 
line of poetry with two of the dullest and heaviest national epics, 
th^ time has ever presented to the Muses, while our press is 
throwing out daily nnire than its quantum of ephemeral trash, 
there are amoi^ us, and we are proud to say it, specimens both 
of passioaate and argumentative eloquence, of which any natim 
might justly boast : which will resist the destroying influence of 
time, and serve as samples to posterity. 

To suppose or even to hope that our government iB firmly es- 
tablished, that no storm which may assail us hereafter can mate- 
rially injure or alter our poesent institutions, that our union is be- 
CMning more and more consolidated, until finally a rupture would 
be impossible, appears to us wholly chimerical, and contradicted 
by the experience o£ the past. A repubUc is prone to revoluti<m, 
and as surely as we beheve that passion in the human bos(xn, 
which is the source of the greatest happiness, is also liable e^ times 
to unpleasant ebullitions, so surely do we believe that fi-eedom 
among a people, will on divers occofdons, tend to render the 
pillars of- their government loose and unstable. Of one thing, 
however, we may rest assured. Our liberties can never perish. 
As well might we attempt to dam up the Missisdppi in the [aide 
of his course, as to quell the fiee spirits of the peo^e, who dwell 
in the territory his waters wash. The love of liberty has grown 
into our very vitals , it has attached itself forever to the soil we 
inhabit : it will be endeared to posterity through countless ages by 
all the associations which attended on its birth, by the noble blood 
which was spilt in its defense. Severed we may be into distinct 
and independent nations, (for the extent and quality of our territory 
is anch as to support four or five separate and powerful people, ) but 
of what comparative importance will it be, how many times we 
change our government, or into how many nations we are spUt, if 
that common inheritance our libertiea be equally shared by all ? 

Let us not be understood here, however, to advocate a dissolu- 
iion.of our Union. Farfromit! Next to the loss of liberty there 
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nno&iDg we vould deprecate with more heartineBs; but we 
mast cmfess oiuselTes to be among the nmnber who look to " lil>- 
erty Jirtt andmiion aftervxw^." Long be the time, however, 
before we are called upon to rei^gn either the one orthe other. 

RevolationB, then, with their concomitant excitements, we es- 
teem inseparable from a republican goremment. Those reroln- 
tifms may be comparatively mild in their effects ; they may be 
slight and bansitCHy in themselves, and yet leave their im[H«ss 
firmly fixed upon our institutioos. They may be merely the con- 
flicts o£ parties, resulting apparentUf in shoit-hved and indgnifi- 
cant changes, or they may be struggles for great and ifimdamental 
principles, by means of which those principles will be established 
on sure and lasting bases. They may be any thing that willin- 
Atse new ideas on politics into the mass of our peo^e. The vast 
scope for such contests and such changes, as afforded by the 
existence of political fections, must be evident at a glance. It 
seems as if the firee sforit, released from the trammels of tyranny, 
was ever on the look-out for some source of contention in which 
to try its native strength. Gloomy would be our future ptospects, 
weFe not this the case. When a free people have become luke- 
warm in regard to their hberties, — care not about whom they 
place in office, — consider not the measures which are taken by 
govermneDt, whether they be beneficial or not, and, wholly en- 
grossed by selfish interests, look not to the great head of th^ 
hapiHness ; Uien appears the darkest cloud which can arise to cast 
a portentous shadow over their future destinies. Never can a peo- 
[de be nearer despotism than in such a state ; and, judging from 
the "signs of the times," such can hardly be the state in oiir 
nation. Controversy, with us, seems as it were a " second na- 
tore," which "grows with our growth, and strengthens with 
our strength." Every election brings with it its contests and its 
warm discussions ; and although some, who are ready like their 
fathers to defend their principles at all hazards, return to their 
homes pkyaically worsted by the battle, still every electioji serves 
to scatter new hght among the ihass of the people. Day aiter day, 
too, tends to evince clearly this fact, that u[vight and profound 
politicians may conscientiously differ in relation to measures, 
which should and which should not be taken by govenunent. 
It is well that this should be so : for in the debates continually 
arising in Congress, the truth will- generally come to Uie light, 
tliiDugh all obstructions which may be cast in its way. 

Here, then, is jsesented a theatre for the exhibition of elo- 
quence in its most glowii^ colors. Here is all that can call up 
from the hidden chambers of the soul, those overwhelming bursts 
of feeling, which eloquence alone can inspire. Passion, reason, 
imagination, may all be exercised here to their fiiU : with- a his- 
tory to a[^)eal to, rich in all that can stimulate to courage, pabiot- 
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ion, and hope, occasicHia without number will doabtlets be offlBied, 
vhm the eloquence even of a Demosthenes may be smpasied by 
tfiat <tf the American statesman and patriot, lallying about and 
defending liberty on this hei favored retreat 

And haa not out country already witnessed one or two sQch 
struggles ? Let us not be ungrateful, or unready, from the narrow- 
ness o£ party bigotry, to return our hearty thanks to the conspuni- 
oua champions of our freedom. Had it not been ibr <me man, too 
distinguished to be honored by the appearance of his name in this 
humble essay, our Union would perhaps have been irretrievably 
lost, — lost, too, before the increase of our population and internal 
tesources could have rendered us entirely certain of maintaining 
onr liberties. How many times such occasions may recur, it is 
jmposaUe even to form a definite surmise. Our population is con- 
tinually 8[«eading and thickening. Forest after forest is falling 
before the adventurous pioneer. Our ^ture {xospecta are daily 
becoming more and more interesting ,- more and more complex 
our internal and external relations ; besides the fact that great prin- 
ciples, principles on which the maintenance of our liberties, and 
tlw diJSusion of knowledge among our 'peo^e depend, are as yet 
unsettled. Indeed, there will be principles always arising, eith« 
under new forms, or originating in novel circumstances, which 
will demand the attention of our legislators. Of £A«u* spirit, the 
peofde will lai^ely partake. Tkeir eloquence will speak to the 
minds of the people ; and if parties exist, as they always will and 
ekouid exist, a blaze of eloquence will be kindled in our laodi 
which will illuminate the world, and dispel the gloom of east^n 
tyranny. Here we might pause, to indulge for a moment in those 
expanded and ennobling views, in which the several people of the 
earth are reduced to one and the same nation, regulated by ^milar 
institutions, and bound together by the ties of universal philan- 
thropy. This, surely, must be the splendid noon-day that awaits 
the dawn of American independence ; and how great is his trust 
who bears a part however humble in forwarding this high des^n. 

It would require much more space than can be allowed, to fonn 
any speculations in regard to the probable character of our na- 
titnial oratory, or to enumerate any portion of the diversified sub- 
jects for eloquence, which will doubtless present themselves in 
ottt future career. At every glance they spring up and thicken 
around us, fresh, vivid, rooted deep in a soil too rich to be ex- 
hausted. In all the comphcated relations of society; in oui 
wealth, power, and distinction ; in our past history and future 
{Mi>spect3 ; in the ties which connect us with other nations, we 
see an that should spur the American orator on to labor the most 
tfienuous, to patriotism the most exalted ; and satisfied itf this, we 
- drop tbfl Mibwct. 

J. a. 
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THE PEAYER OF FARTING FRIENDS. 

Hail Friendabip ! boljr child of light ! 
Tbou roam'at joa gemmed expanse ao brifht. 

On pinions ever free ; 
To tliee the Toice of guppliuit prayer 
Aicenda, when man opprened with cua 
Would seek thy bleat abode, in air, 

On earth, oc rieeping aea. 

Tbou dwelleal in lb' Empfrean laqd : 
Yet touch, oh '. touch lu with tbj wand. 

Spirit, spirit divine '. 
Descend to earth. Immortal Dove; 
Our jouthflil hearU, where'er we rove, 
Entwine with oorda of Hear'nlj love, 

ThoH Balden eorda of thine. 



THE BIRTH-PLACE IN RUINS. 

" Sweet epirit of the Part ! — thy song 
The vale of early houra along 

Hath paused in one remember'd note, 
Al sweet ai the aaalodioua lay 
That brealia amid the Aireat apray 

Prom Philomela's throat 1 
And in tbat pause, upon that lay, 
Is borne the burthen of a day. 
When feelings uDcoirupted, youth 
Was freah in hope, and fair in truth." 

. Bbotbkb, after long years spent in wanderii^ o'er this cheer- 
less world of oars, in noting the changes which have silently 
aept over town and city, converting the habitaticns of ]»iniitive 
simplicity into the marble dwellings of affluence, and sjweading 
the mantle of desolation over the harvest-homes of nations, we 
ate once more, arm in arm, traversing the nido 6agging-9tones ot 
our native vilU^e, and strangers to all around us, itre moving amid 
the blissful scenes of childhood's pastimes. As we stand upon 
Uiis verdant knoll, once crowned by the rustic school-house, and 
consecrated by the sports of childhood, we can take in at one 
view, the entire Uttle village where dwelt our parents ; and with- 
out altering our position, can see the white fence and whiter 
monuments of the chuich-yard, where sleep the mouldering re- 
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mains of many, whose smiles were balm to the sorrows of our 
early years, and a varraiit of their uiidissenibled friendships We 
cannot, however, commence our observations upon the changes 
time has wrought around us, without expressing regret, that he 
baa been with us, and in removing the homely garb and rustic 
simplicity of vilb^ school-boys, has so changed our features and 
our forms, that here, in the very cradle of our existence, we are 
forgotten. The old church ; although its peculiar features, the 
wide stepping-stones, the tapering spire, and narrow pointed win- 
dows remain, Tyet time has brooded in its antiquated aisles, has 
fretted away its firm foundations, and sj^^ad a green covering of 
moss over its embrowned exterior. Let's enter, and look around -; 
perhaps the busy thief, who is now silently working here, will 
hurl down its pillars and scatter its disjointed timbers, long before 
we shall again be permitted to pass its portal. Its door swings 
readily on its hinges, and here we are in the same broad pew, 
where we sat in the meek simplicity of youth, and with half- 
closed eyes listened to the intricate sentences and knotty doc- 
trines of the village pastor. There stands the straightened and 
naked pulpit ; but where are the silvered locks, the sunken, rest- 
less eye, the emaciated form and trembling Limbs of that good old 
minister ? Where is the attentive crowd of worshipers we once 
knew ? Where is the settled frown and dreaded gaze of the tith- 
ing master? Echo flings back from these bleak, desolate, forsa- 
ken walls, the answer, " Where !" Throw up that sash ; there in 
that quiet nook, such a place as humility herself would choose 
for a resting place, is the grass-grown grave of that reverend 
teacher. If we stoop by the tomb-stone, we can read 

" In uncouth rhyme, 

And name, and feat, spell bj the unlettered muse," 

the unvarnished history of his christian virtues, and duly per^ 
formed social duties ; of his watchfulness over his charge durii^ 
hfe, and his last prayer to heaven for their prosperity. His e[a- 
taph differs from the pompous ones of the present day, in that it 
hes not. But I will hurry you &om this dilapidated remem- 
brancer of the puritan virtue and stern morality of our ancestors, 
for I see the tear glistening in your eye, and mack the ill-suppceft- 
sed emotions that disturb you. Ah ! brother) this visiting the 
home of our nativity after protracted absence, destroys our stmn 
philosophy and makes us weak as women ! This is 

" An hour for teats. There is a spectre form, 
In memory's voiceless chamber, pointing now 
Its dim, cold finger, to the beantHbl 
And holy Tiiions thmt have paas'd awaj>. 
Leaving but shadam of their loveliiMM 
. . On the dead waste of lilb." 
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But come ; the waning sun bids us linger not, and as the old 
mansion that once echoed with the deep glee of our iniancy is 
not far distant, " let's in," and see whether time has dared to in- 
THde the sanctum of our birth-place. Does it not seem to you as 
we cross this rustic bridge, that the river flowing on beneath is 
more dull of motion, and more sad in its music, than formerly ? 
It seems so to me, and methinks 'tis not balf so wide as it once 
was. Our names, that we so laboriously engraved upon the 
shaggy bark of this old oak, are all grown over, and our first feeble 
^tempts at inmiortality are thus (^stroyed. The old gate-way 
rranains, however, much as we left it ; and if these walks are not 
BO tasteAUly arranged, and the box that skirts them so neatly 
trimmed, yet they are not the less interesting to us. There on 
the door is the same antique iron knocker ; its sound was once as 
hoarse as its form is grim and uncouth ; let's see whether in the 
change of every thing else around us, this trusty summonet has 
alter^ his note of warning. How gloomily it echoes along the 
vacant hall, yet its summons will long remain unanswered. And 
see, those sheep that its hollow reverberations have frightened 
from their resting place, are chasing each other from the very 
nursery, and making their hurried flight over the ground once re- 
claimed for our sainted mother's flower garden. And those creep- 
ing plants she used to guard and guide with so much care, are 
nidely torn from the trellis and trampled to the earth I Oh ! it 
is cniel to see this sunny spot, which has been consecrated by 
the guileless day-dreams of our infancy, so desecrated I It is hard, 
that the spirit of desolation should setUe down in our very cradles, 
and cover over the very fire-hearth of our first home ! And then, 



is a sacrilege we cannot tamely bear ; we must drop some scalding 
tears, before we can proceed. And yet, after all, this visit to our 
early home will do us good ; we shall cherish hereafier with more 
fervency the memory of our former friends, and be aided in think- 
ing correctly upon the shifting scenes of this transitory existence. 
Let us not turn back tmtil we have passed the tfareshhold of our 
mother's sitting-room. 

A few more steps, and we are within its hallowed joecincta 
and confronting its grotesquely carved manUe-piece. It seema 
as if an age had passed away, since, wra{^;>ed in our warm cloaks, 
and leading our little sister by the hand, we left this room, and fol- 
lowed our parents to the carriage that bore us all away. Th«He, 
in that deep recess, used to stand our mother's harpsichord ; we 
shall not soon forget her iavorite airs, nor how sweetly die played 
them. As thrills the native melody of Ota Swiss, the rmtz dt 
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taettes, npoQ the ear of the sensitive Al^nnfl peasant, so did the 
compUining melody of that instrument, and of her voice, upon 
OUT youi^ and enthusiaBtic spirits. There, on the opposite side 
of the room, stood a " dingy and time-worn Gothic book-case," 
and pnHninent upon its Selves stood the ^nderous family bible. 
They are both gone from their stations, yet neither will be for^ 
gotten. Whea disease commenced its ravages upon oui sainted 
mother's form, and by rapid movements was snatching away the 
carmine of her cheeks, with what pious resignation she used to 
seek in that volume for its incomparable precepts I If we bad 
it here, we might find the promises she marked, the leaves she 
folded, and not unfrequently the page dimmed by her very tears ! 
She always found consolation ; and when the busy scenes of life 
had one by one retired, leaving for her the sole remaining duty 
of bidding us farewell, with what fervor and intensity she urged 
an adherence to its inspired directions ! The record of that hour 
was traced in deep and enduring characters upon memory's tablet, 
and long yeara of turmoil and passion will be insufficient to ob- 
hterate them. They were traced by mOTQory's pencil, and are 
blended with every thing pure, and deep, and lasting ! " Time 
may shadow them, and the storms of life hide them for a season ; 
but they at length will break up the barriers of time, and rend the 
curtains of the storm, and kindle, and bum, and brighten I" 

Her seat is vacant in our family circle, and we will no longer 
linger amid scenes that reflect only images of sorrow. As we 
slowly wander beck to the village inn, we cannot but feel that 

" We ue alone '. The gnardiaoi of our yoniig 

And Binlesa jeus have gone and lefl u> here. 
As ■olilarj wanderers. Their tow lanes 
Of love oft swell upon the midnight winds, 
Or wander gweetly down Ihro' miito and daws, 
Bnt Toice alone is there." 

As with the changing scenes of our native village, so will it be 
with us. A few more yeara will ghde away, and when they have 
sent their complaining melody over the far ocean of the past, we 
shall ^eed away from the cold mockeries ef this earth. Om be- 
ing's stream at this moment gives out no music, yet 'tis passing 
en ; imd whether its destiny will place us 'mid sainted beings, to 
rest forever m the ocean-tide of God's immensity, or not, must de- 
pend uptm ourselves alone. 

Efs. 
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SONG. 

Far, flu away, lore, 'mid the bright sninmeraea, 
Where [he merrj wbtss leap in their glad aptnt 10 ftee, 
Ib a green iale, where ever the roeei wild bloom, 
. Where ever the hjacintb aheds its perflime ; , 

Where the zephjn of ([ning 

UnoeauDglj' pUy — 

Where aorrow ne'er entera, 

Sweets nerer decs/. 

No AIm heart! are there which ceren to deatrof, 
No Tenom-tongued elander to sadden our joj : 
"Tia the birj queen's realm, under whose )u^>J awaj, 
Everj passion of evil's fkt banished away. 

Let UB hasten, my love, 

To that bright Utile isle, 

Where the hours (wiftly move 

Beneath love's soft smile. 

A world to each other, we'll reck not of those 
We hsTe left to repine in this dark vale of woes ; 
No Btorm shall disturb us, no danger affright, 
No cloud overshadow that scene of delight. 

The streamlets-wbich mnrmur. 

The birds in the grove, 

The breeze in the forests. 

All whisper of love. 

The fbara-crested billows, which never repose — 
And the wild wintry wind this serene isle inclose : 
Yet the charm which repose to the billow imparts, 
And lulls the wild wind — that we bear in our bearla. 

Then away let us fly 

To that bright little isle ; 

Though the billows roll high, . 

They'll calm at thy smile. 



CLAEENCE DE VALVILLE. 



" All that's bright must fade. 
The brightest Btitl the fleetest."— Jfoors. 

" A blighted trunk upon ■ cursed root." — Bfnm. 



PooK De Talville ! my heart bleeds at the review of the mis- 
fortuneB which crowded thy narrow path in hfe. Thou wert 
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bom an heir to affliction, and the relentless hand of fate seemed 
to take a horrid delight in sporting with thy heart's best affec- 
tions. When I look back on thy troubled way through life,an un- 
natmil joy for thy final release from bondage to sorrow's stem 
mandates, steals over my inmost sympathies. For who can bring 
back the recollection of that noble spirit ; of that overflow of hu- 
man kindness ; of that brilliant intellect, whose highest aim lay 
in advuncing human happiness ; of that dehcate sensitiveness 
which was the nurse ahke of a manly sentiment of honor, and 
of true dignity of character ; and then reflect that all these Qoble 
traits were unheeded, aye, scorned, by the cold, rude world, and 
not rejoice that thou hast at last reached that undiscovered coua- 
try, where the neglect and mahce of this world are alike unfelt, 
and unknown ? 

De Valville and I were classmates; not such as the vulgar par- 
lance of every-day life denotes, but bound together by all those 
ties which that relationship in its strictest sense can beget. Con- 
stitutionally imbued with a spirit of romance, our daily habits 
and intimacy strengthened this sentiment, until we had neither 
the power nor the inclination to oppose its influence. By continued 
indulgence, this habit, which in my mind the stem realities of 
life have done so much to eradicate, tended in that of De Val- 
ville, as his knowledge of the world became enlarged, to engen- 
der moroseness and discontent with every thing around, which 
partook not of the ardent enthusiasm of his nature. His noble 
feelings taught him to look at the world through a false medium ,* 
he juc^ed of human passions as he found them in his own bosom, 
but as the incentives to a universal benevolenge imd sympathy. 
His generous enthusiasm he fondly imagined woidd strike a kin- 
dred cord in other hearts, but his hopes were mocked, his lofty 
asjHrations chilled hy the spirit of universal selfishness, and \w 
eventually became an isolated being in his feelings, among men, 
but not of them. While we remained at College, his delicate 
sensibility encountered not that cold, heartless repulse which sub- 
dued it in after life, and steeped his soul in the gall and bitter- 
ness of disappointed hopes and blighted affections ; for there we 
were all votaries in the same temple of mind, and each one knew 
how to a[^N«ciate every gentler virtue, however wide an aberra- 
tion from the track of common minds its exhibition might evince. 
Hence, at College, he was the idol of his fiiends, the soul of con- 
viviahty ; ever sparkling and brilUant in intellect, ever ardent and 
impetuous in feeling. But even here many peculiarities marked 
him ; he seemed not to take delight in those contests in which the 
very s.iuls of others were enwrapped, and in which his superior 
abihties guarantied to him all the success which a lofty ambition 
could ask for ; he despised the world for its emptiness and vanity, 
while he clung still closer" to those whom he felt could estunata 
rightly the eccentricities of his opinions. 
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But if hfi disrelished the gilded scenes o( Ufe, he robed iiL the 
Bplendcff of his own imaginings a brighter state of being, where 
man might live up to ^e dignity of his nature. Nor did such 
speculations seem to him the fleeting phantasies of a disordered 
brain ; for the fervor of his enthusiasm, conjoined with that lore 
of his species which had been a passion with him ever since re- 
flection and observation had shown their degraded state, made 
him believe, that as the march of improvement was ever onward, 
a regenerating power would change man's nature ; pui^e the 
world of its selfishness ; refine the dross of passion ; and sul^itute 
(or that hypocrisy and hollow-hearted deceit now so rife, thoee 
nobler susceptibiliti^ which sin and sorrow, by their foul con- 
tact, hare despoiled of their pristine purity. But the more ha 
knew of man's history, despair seemed to throw its withering io- 
^aence over those theories which a heart of universal benevo- 
lence had conceived in an hour when there was nothing to dis- 
turb a calm confidence in the world around. 

There are very many who believe that a certain crisis exists in 
every mail's life, when the balance of his fiiture hopes is struck, 
and his after destiny and career, in a great measure, molded. J^ 
event which happened at College while De Valville was there, 
always seemed to me to have had such an influence on his future 
prospects. He had always had a lofty idea of human rights, a 
chivalric sense of injustice, and a spirit too proud to brook what 
to him seemed oppression from any quarter. Hence his feelings, 
always warm, but urged beyond the control of reason, when ex- 
cited by opposition, enlisted him in an unsuccessfid combination 
against the authorities of the CoUege, in consequence of which 
he was dismissed. He who had so long lived without a breeze 
of misfbrtone to ruffle the calm stillness of his spirit, was now to 
launch at once on the boisterous sea of reality, and was to meet 
first that sternest of all realities, a parent's wrsth. It was the first 
blow, but it bent him to the earth ; his hopes of again treading 
those delightfiil paths of knowledge, where he had so loved to 
sip the honey irom each flower, blasted by the implacable dis- 
pleasure of a fiither — shunned by those butterflies whom he had 
attracted in other days by the splendor of his genius, and the 
indiscriminate profession of his generosity, it is not wonderAil 
that hia artless and confiding disposition should become soured,' 
that those tides of feeUug which had flown so fieely and so 
purely, should have been forced back on his heart, and have be- 
come foul and bitter. But though driven from under his father's 
roof, his talents and acqnirements forbade all fear of destitution, 
and as a last resort be betook himself to teaching school, an em- 
jidoyment which, however improving to the intellect of some, is 
most humbling to the proud spirit of those who hare ever been 
I«d to expect better things. But nature had never intended him 
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for a teacher, for lo such a Ufe there is a system to which a mind 
doubly embittered by recollections of the past and forebodings of 
the future, can never bend. Feeling it impossible to take that 
interest in the improvement of his pupils which his conscience 
told him was his duty, he gave up in despair, detemtining to seek 
some more active employment in which his mind would be in a 
measure distntct«d from brooding on his griefs, and where he 
in^;ht dissipate, if he could not stay, that sorrow which was 
gnawing at his heart. With this intention, he bent his way to 
one 'of our lai^e commercial cities, and succeeded in obtainii^ a 
place in an importing warehouse. The duties here, as he had 
anticipated, had the effect of scattering much of that gloom 
which had hitherto clogged his energies, and as the sunlight of 
IHt)sperity broke upon his path, he resumed much of that cheer- 
fulness and gaiety wliich had made him an universal favorite at 



While such was briefly the state of De ValviUe's mind Mp to 
this period, his father, as time advanced, had relaxed the sternness 
of his anger against his eon, and besought by the fond accents of 
maternal love, he determined on receiving his erring child into 
the bosom of his family. When this proposal reached De Yal" 
ville, it kindled into a dame the joy which had just begun to 
sparkle in bis heart. He embraced it with eagerness, and a few 
days saw him happy in all the endearments of domestic aflecUon ; 
the sudden revulsion of his grief-dyed sympathies struck e chord 
which had long since been mute, or if it had given forth any 
tone it was but the echo of sadness and despair. But now all 
was joy, bright, unclouded joy ; old friendships, which had rusted 
in the lapse of time, were revived, new acquaintances formed, the 
loved spots of childhood revisited,, and poor Clarence b^ao to 
think that the dreams of his youth were to be reaUzed, and that 
he had been tried in the fiimace of affliction, in order to prepare 
him for an elysium of happiness. ' Dis aUter visum.' 

In the happy circle in which he now moved, there was one 
who had been in former days the " starhght of his boyhood." 
But a long abe^ice and weightier cares had in a degree quenched 
that admiration which her presence inspired with a renewed 
ardor. Elizabeth M — • — , had now reached the age of " sweet 
seventeen," and had preserved all the artless simplicity and pu- 
rity of the girl, while she had attained the grace and dignity of 
the woman. I saw her but once, and I then thought she waa a 
being made to be loved ; the timid, soft expression of that coun- 
tenaoce ; the locks, black as the raven's, wing, in whose every 
ringlet passion seemed to thrill ; that eye so languishingly dark, 
yet so purely clear ; the nameless grace which floated around the 
whole flgure, would have conquered the heart of the most indif- 
ferent Stoic, and it is not strange that it lighted a flame in tb«t of 
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the susceptible €!larence De ValTille. She was to him the beaii- 
ideal of his dreams, the fair nymph whom he had so long been 
seeking, to enshrine in his heart. And, too, his own affection 
was reciprocated, and they spake of that tie which nought but 
death can sever, with ecstatic delight. But here the coldhand of 
fiuuily |«udence interposed to check theii mutual happiness ; 
their intimacy was discour!^;ed, and it soon appeared that at {ve»< 
ent insuperable obstacles prevented their union. De Yalville now 
lost all relish for those pleasures which home had afforded him^ he 
grew reckless, and determined on again seeking his fortune, and 
winning, spite of all opposition, at a future day, the fair object of his 
attachment. Having mutually pledged their vows of eternal con- 
stancy, he betook himself to his old business pursuits with tresh 
and unsubdued ardor, and buoyed up by fond hope, success at- 
tended his enterprises. Such was his situation, when he heard 
that she for whose sake he had left forever the fond endearments 
of home, had proved fiiithless ; that ui^ed by the stem commands 
of parental authority, she had become the bride of another ; and 
the same moment in which this dreadful truth burst upon him, 
he fell that he was alone, that all worth living for had now gone, 
and that the cup of his sad destiny was filled to overdowing. 

" Oh ! colder than the wind tbnt freezes 

FountB thai but now in (ninshine pl&jed, 
Ib that condoling pnn^ which seizes 
The truBting bosom 'when b«tra]>ed." 

It was not enough that in early life all his high hopes had 
been blasted, that in after years sorrow had made him her play- 
mate, that reverses without and a wounded spirit within, had 
subdued all the fervor of his temperament ; but this last, this 
&tal stroke, must be added to consummate the purpose of his 



. I was taking a stroll one October afternoon into the country, 
and found myself, almost unconsciously, musing over the roman- 
tic course of De Valville's life. I had always been his warm 
friend and admirer, I had corresponded with him when absent, 
and now residing in the same plaice, our intimacy resumed much 
of its former strength. I had seen him hut a few hours before, 
and he had then just received the dreadful news of which I have 
spoketL On reaching home I foimd that a message had been 
left in my absence, stating that a person had been found drowned, 
and that from letters about him it was supposed that I must have 
some knowledge of him. I hastened to the spot with a i^esenti- 
ment, that this would prove to be my unhappy friend. Alas ! my 
suspicions were too true : there lay the suicide, the child of sor- 
row and despair. I gazed a moment on those pale features ; that 
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lofty brow, seamed with the wrinkles of a thonsand cares, yet 
bespeaking the tokens of a noble mind ; those eyes, which had 
coce flashed with the fire of poetry and feeling, but were now 
struck blind by the cold hand of death ; on the dark moist hair 
which had floated in disordered masses on bis marble counte- 
nance, and had given it an unearthly aspect, and my soul grew 
sick at the sight. I thought of him when at College, the ardent 
enthusiast, the creature of impulse ; of his career, checkered by 
misfortune in after life, of the cmel deed, which had doubtless 
prompted his last act, and I had not the heart to bestow upon him 
that withering epithet suicide. I was the only friend whom he 
possessed in the place where he had been residing, and I took 
charge of what litUe worldly goods he had left behind. On look- 
ing over his port-folio, I found that he had been long a votary of 
the muses, and as might be inferred from the course of his life, 
Melpomene was his favorite. Here is an address to the Autuma 
leaf, dated but a very few days before his death. 

LoDB trembling ona [ 
liUt of ■ Bammer'i nee, wither'd and aear, 
And lUvering — wherefore doet Ibou linger here, 

Thy work U daae. 

Thou hast leen all 
The Bnninier'B flowen reposing in their tomb, 
And the gieen leavea that knew thee on Ifaj bloom, 

Wither and faU. 

Why doot tkm Gling, 
80 fondly to the rough, and aapleaa tree P 
' Hath bleak eziiteace aught like cbanni for thee, 

Thou faded thing ? 

The voice of Spring, 
Which woke thee into being, ne'er again 
Bball greet thee — nor the gentle summer's raio 

New verdure bring. 

The Zephyr'! breath 
No more will mnke for thee its melody. 
But the lone sighing of the blast aball be. 

Thy Hymn of Death. 

Yet a few days, 
A few feint ilniggles with the uilumn storm. 
And the atrained eye to catch thy trembling fbru 

la vain may gaze. 

Pale aatamn leaf! 
Thou art an emblem of morUlitj ; 
The ftrwlas heart onoe young and fieab like thee, 

Wither'd by grief, ^ 
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When hope ia flad. 
When lov'd on«a all have droop'd and died awa;. 
Still cling* to life, and lingering, lovea to stay 

AboTe (be dead. 

Bill liat — e'en bott, 
I bear the gatharing of the autumn blaat ; 
It comea — thy frail form tiemblet, it ia paat. 

And thou art Ion. 

Such is sensibility, and such its reward ! 



THE CHAItACTER AND TRIUMPHS OF REASON. 

The diversity of human character, the strongly contrasted 
stages of civilization, which exist in different sections of the 
world, have been employed as arguments by the daring sceptic, 
against the divine origin of reason. And whm demanded why 
he refuses to ascribe its existence to a cause so rational, and so 
satidactory to the believer, he replies, that he discovers in its 
conditions, and in man, the proofs of its mortality. If reason 
were granted us by a being infinitely wise and benevolent, it 
would have shared His character and immutability, and in its 
perfection would have corresponded with other works of His cre- 
ation. Like the sun in the heavens, it would have received its 
unchanging and unchangeable brightness on the morning of its 
creation ; and as it reveals to all men alike their external rela- 
tions to the physical world, so reason, if it were a spark of the 
Deity, would in the moral and political kingdom, have i»t)ved to 
mortals a guide as unerring. That owing to different degrees 
of intellectual freedom we discover a great discrepancy in the 
moral condition of mankind, we are ready to admit ; but that it 
is the result of causes which render such difference in no wise 
inconsistent with the character of our Creator, we think equally 
true. And that reason is not the child of civilization, the oflspiog 
of chance and circumstances, we ordy wonder tlyit vain man 
should ever have questioned. Man was to be made, in the image 
of his God, to be in part the representative of His power and 
character. And to designate him from the millions of those sub- 
jected to his control, the stamp of Divinity was impressed on his 
brow : and in his reason, he recognized the seal of his Immortal- 
ity. It was given him as the magnet of his moral compass, ever 
pointing to the polar star of truth, whose office was to direct maa 
aright in his earthly wanderings. 
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Man vas made to be free^ to be independent in thought, and, 
except when conflicting with the interests of society, to be inde- 
pendent in action: and that he might sustain these noble rela-- 
tions, reason was bestowed upon him, not a thing to be moulded 
at pleasure, to leceive every hue and coloring with which paa- 
sion or prejudice might please to gild it ; but like its Author, its 
Jeatures were benevolence and justice, its character immutable 
and eternal. Are we asked then, whence the accumulation of 
evib under which mankind have ever been doomed to suffer? 
whence that tide of misefy, of woe and degradation, which has 
for ages swept over the earth, and which is still moving in its 
desolating career over the fairest -portions of our heritage 7 If 
reason be a heaven-commissioned guide, and nations are the 
architects of their own fortunes, why has the civilization of one 
age been succeeded by the barbarism of another ? Why have 
the land-marks of former national greatness been swept away by 
the folly of succeeding generations ? Why have the temples of 
liberty at which the early men worshipped in the true dignity of 
human character, given place to the shrines of a degrading super- 
stition, and to the altars of an unhallowed despotism, at which b 
degenerate age bow with slavish submission and servile fear ? 
We answer, man has fought against himself. Stimulated by 
pride and avarice, though he could not strip reason of its attri- 
butes, be has suffered his own passions to usurp its province. 
Had he obeyed its dictates, he would never have fallen from any 
height attained, nor ceased from progressive advancement to 
perfection in character: But as by intervening clouds the bright- 
ness of the mid-day sun is hid from our view, so superstition, ig- 
fiorance and oppression, have beclouded the light of reason, and 
left man to wander in the darkness of a moral night. But as 
tlouds fade away from before the face of him, whose glory they 
would eclipse, and he again reveals to us his brightness undimin- 
ished, so the light of reason has at times burst from the daiknesa 
which enveloped it, revealing to man his true character, and his 
glorious destiny. And here, to observe the influence of reason in 
its unrestrained exercise over man, and hence its influence in the 
formation of national character, and to note the era of its tri- 
timphs, may not prove aii unprofitable task. 

The world has ever been the theater of moral and political 
changes. Mind has seldom been stationary. It has either con- 
stantly advanced to successive triumphs, or under opposing influ- 
ences has continued to sink into a grosser degradation. Nor has 
its degeneracy been confined to an early period, acquiring wiUi 
its years the character it was destined to attain. But save at in- 
tervals, it has ever been the sport of circumstances which it was 
hot suffered to control. In its comparative infancy, it fint e»* 
tablished its dominion, and filled die eastern wwld with the 
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trophies of its early victories. Under its reign, religion and gOT- 
emments sprang into being, and with tbem the refinements of 
civilized life, and the many institutions, political and social, which 
ever distinguish an age of reason. But mind established govem- 
- menta, for the security of individual happiness and civil rights, 
only to see them converted into instnunents for destroying tha 
one, and stripping man of every vestige of the other. Religious 
institutions, fbrmed to exalt and ennoble human character, to sliut 
out vice and immorality, and to establish with mind the empire 
of virtue, its worthiest co-worker, were employed as instrumonta 
of moral degradation, and in their perversion prepared man for Ihe 
sanction and commission of every crime which has disgraced the 
annals of his history. 

Again, the tide of revolution has ebbed, and in its sweep over 
the moral waste has re-erected the early monuments of mind, and 
prepared a single age to redeem the character and virtues which 
have been lost in centuries of crime. Do we ask what causes 
estabUshed this iron age of misrule, uid what power redeemed us 
from its cruel domination ? Read the secret in the enslavement 
of reason, and again in its glorious redemption from bondage. 
Civilized society is dependent for its existence upon its adherence 
to great principles of religious and political truth. These it is 
the province of reason to suggest, and in its uncontrolled exercise 
■leads man to their immediate discovery. Upon these priticiples 
as a basis, those early republics foimded a national character, 
many of whose features would do honor to the most enlightened 
age. Mind, which till then had been ignorant of its own pow- 
ers, at once gathered the weapons of its strength, and achieved 
many of its noblest triumphs. Poetry, eloquence, and the arts, 
the offs[^ng of enlightened reason, at once arose in their midst 
as by enchantment, and in the freedom of that early period at- 
tained to a superiority, which still claims the first tribute of our 
admiration. But with the decline of the free exercise of reason, 
.declined their national character; and when political fanaticism 
and popular infatuation shut out its counsels, 'they as a people 
hastened to a fell from which they have yet to recover. Mind, 
now fettered by superstition and tyranny, prepared man to be- 
come the dupe and stave of whatever power should asstune his 
control. 

A sjdritual despotism was established upon the ruins of free- 
dom, and on the altars of an unholy priesthood man sacrificed 
every noble quality of his nature. The great essential of liberty, 
freedom of thought, was no longer the acknowledged right of the 
many. The principle of equality of natural and politjcal rights 
yielded to the stem mandates of tyrannical rule, whose end and 
being was the enslavement of the world. Creeds and opinions 
were received from spiritual oracles, and forfeiture, of life was the 
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penalty of scepticism. Thus having shielded populai miocl 
i^ainst the access of truth, established their rule upon the fears of 
a credulous world, and fortified it by a murderous inquisition, the 
offiresBors of mankind had hoped ever to be secure against the 
turbulence of men conscious of their rights — against the crusade 
of reason. But they had mistaken its chamcter. Reason is a 
constituent pert of the human soul, and is insepaiable from man's 
existence. Superstition and bigotry may dazzle its vision, and 
arbitrary power for a time may cripple its energies ; but bigotry 
' can not blind, nor oppresEton destroy it. Its office is to arrive at 
truth, and though it be encumbered by a thousand opposing in- 
fluences, its aspirations will still be upward, though unseen. If 
driven from one hold, it will fasten upon another ; if defeated in 
one conflict, it is but reserving its strength for a more splendid 
triumph. How did it prove its immortality in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ! When pwvoked beyond longer endurance, it arose from 
its sleep of centuries, and with its invisible power swept away 
the hopes of an unholy priesthood, levelling all their monuments 
of iniquity, and "leaving not a wreck behind," When the spir- 
itual and political umpires of the world flattered themselves that 
reason was their imprisoned victim, and man their irredeemable 
^ve, it was moving over the length and breadth of the land as 
the genius of revolution. Bearing before it the vestal fire of 
truth, it was exposing to the world the corruption of their rulers, 
and awaking ftem their lethargy the dormant energies of mind. 
It was the sun of the new era which ushered in the morning of 
the reformation, and dispelled the darkness which had gathered 
in the long night of misrule. It was the far searching spirit of 
inquiry, which taught the oppressed the value of their rights, and 
stripped their rulers of the sanctity which had so long protected 
them. Under its guidance the people, unshorn of their locks, 
arose in the pride of their strength, and shook off the yoke which 
had so long oppressed them. An age of reason now succeeded 
an age of despotism, and with it revived the institutions which 
ever flourish under its reign, but which wither and decay under 
the curse of tyranny. Religion was separated from the mumme- 
ries with which an impious priestcraft had pofaned it, and re- 
stored to its original simplicity and purity. Men turned from 
human idolatry to the worship of their God ; from traffic and bar- 
ter in religion, to the sincere and enlightened observance of its 
divine institutions. 

The change wrought in the moral world was truly astonishing, 
but the rapidity with which the reform advanced was as unparal- 
leled as it was triumphant. Expedients for the dissemination of 
truth were constantly presenting themselves, leaving none un- 
armed in this crusade of reason against error. The art of printing 
formed a new and powerful instrument for the destruction of vice. 
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and for the defense of the immutable principles of justice. To the 
mind of the reformer were suggested principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and through the instrumentality of the press they 
soon awaked a corresponding sympathy in every palace and cot- 
tage, in every valley, and upon every hill-top. 

Nor was reason less successful in the course of its reforms, in 
instituting an age of letters and science ; in eataftHsking institu- 
tions, of which, at a diu'ker period, it dared hut dream. No na- 
tion can create an era of science while under the dominion of 
spiritual misrule. Tyrants know too well that for them " a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing." Ignorance is the main pillar of 
their support, and they are careful to secure public mind against 
the conception of any truths. For this, were the laws of nature, 
the mysteries of the universe, so long a sealed book to the world. 
Reason was the slave of tyrannical rule. Conscious that in it« 
free exercise, it would expose to their duped victims, the rot- 
tenness of their institutions, rulers established for their subjects 
standards of opinion, to dissent from which was to forfeit liberty 
or life. These mandates of arbitrary power had long kept down 
the spirit of inquiry ; or, if mind had ever been led to the discov- 
ery of philosophical truth, the terrors of the inquisition soon awed 
into silence any attempt at their revelation. But in this age of 
leason, arose a master spirit to give a new tone and character to 
the world of science. Such was Galileo, who, despite the perse- 
cution of a power trembling for its safety and then on the ve^e 
of dissolution, bowed not to the golden image set up for his wor- 
ship. Philosophy was his idol and to him she revealed the great 
I^inciples of nature, which form the basis of all science and with- 
out which no philosophy is better than heathen speciilation. 
Possessed of the invincible armor of truth, he boldly combatted the 
error of the age, nor did be quit the field until he had established 
a system of philosophy upon a basis as sure as the principles of 
truth themselves. 

Nor did reason in its uncontrolled exercise accomplish in the 
theory and practice of civil government, revolutions less favorable 
to the hberty and happiness of mankind. Prior to the reforma- 
tion, the majesty of the throne was held as sacred as popish jus- 
tice itself. And to place its influence beyond the reach of decay, 
the exercise of reason in political investigations was strictly pro- 
hibited: The principle of equality of civil rights, was accounted 
treason, treason against the king. It questioned his divine right 
to rule, and insinuated that man was in the possession of certain 
"inalienable rights," from a source still higher than the throne and 
beyond its jurisdiction. To prohibit the existence of a heresy so 
disloyal, was for ages the successful task of tyrants. But vice and 
injustice were destined to have their fall : and the very object of 
their mali^iant hatred and unceasing persecution was the bappf 
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inBtnimeat of their overthrow. Reason unfolded to man the tnie 
nature of his character, and his appropriate relations to his fellov 
men. Power was at once stripped qf the false charm .which had 
insured it against the question of its right to rule, and governments 
were remodeled from instruments of oppression, to insure the {xe- 
seiration of individual rights and natLonal honor. Reform suc- 
ceeded reform in the old world, until JDestiny pointed to the new 
for the final and complete triumph of political philosophy. The 
great pioneers of liberty stole away from the land of oppression, 
and under the guidance of a kind Providence raised their altars 
upon an American shore. Its soil had never been trodden by op- 
pression ; its air had never been polluted by the breath of tyiaony. 
Here reason was free. It walked forth boldly and unrestrained, 
and here it erected a governmental fabric — all beautiful in its pro- 
portions — the pride and admiration of the world. 

A.M. 



EPILEOOMENA. 

W« \m» not Jieretofore preaented anj etlooded ooticea of the ni 
odicaU uid papers with which we have al times been tkvored, fhno all part* of 
the cotiDtiy,' though repeatedlj requeiled to do ao, by readers both at home slid 
abroad. Indepeadent of the time and atlenCian which thej would require, rea- 
•onable doubts maj be entertained conceraiDg the pioprietj of aucb notices, 
enunating from the pages of a college msgaziae. As conductois however of a 
Bludents' periodical, it is our aim to consult the tastes and stations of our raaden, 
by dwelling upon all thoae topics of interest which ore in any way connected with 
the at'ocatioDS, (he amusemenls and the cares of the ' little world' in which wa 
live. In so doing it ma; be necesaary occasioaallj (o adrert to those publicationi, 
which, Irom their extsDsiie circulation, at their connection with our atudiea, are 
moat likely to Bltract tfa« attenliDn of Btudents; while at the same time, so to 
tnodente our remarks as not to contradict the assertion in onr prospectna thai we 
do not aspire to the character of infallible censors of literature. To go further 
than this would eipoae us to the imputation ofarrogaace, and diminish that respect 
with which we hope to be received by general readers. 

T%M JmtrUan MtmOdy Magazine is too well known to need any commendation 
&nm ui. Among the articles in the February number we notice an intereating 
one npon the rights of antfaon, entitled ' The new copy-right law,' &om the same 
pen, if we miatake not, with some other articles on this subject which we recollect 
to baVe seen in former numhen of the Magazine. This periodical has recently, 
as our readers are probably aware, assumed a political character. 

T%e Southern Literary Meaenger is not so well known as it should be in this 
part of the country. The south has long been in want of a journal of the kind, 
and the ability with which this has been sustained for the last two years, shows 
no lack of talent in all the various departments of magazine writing. We take 
j^eaaure in commending to the reader's attention the ' Discourse on American 
Lileratnre',' contained in the February number. Frtdessor Tuek«r bu ia tin* 
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ducoone (urniihed i rapid and compraheiiHiva ikatch of the progren of lite»lora 
in our connlif , written in m nnnoer biglilj creditable to himself and iotereitiiif to 
his readen. We pecceiva that the author of the ' Revien of Willia' Foema' haa 
ftjien into error where be cenaurea Mr. WillU lo aiTerelj for the honoiarj trifaats 
to Benedict Arnold. It wai not the traitor Amold upon whom the beaatifiil Hnea 
referred to were written, but a peiaon of that name in the Senior claaa of Ihia 
College, 

We regret (hat our llmita will not permit u> to notice Beparately, at the present 
time, the man; interesting papen before ub. ' Tht OentUman't Xagazitu,' ' 71* 
LadUt' Companimi,' ' T%e Ladiet' Book,' ' HareanUana,' ' Hunt Caliegiana,' and 
BmongBt the weeklj papers, Mr. Grttly'i ' JVew Yorker,' the ' BoitOH Pearl out 
OaUxy,' ' The Philadelphia Mirror,' ' The Saturday Coaritr,' the Baltimore < JVim- 
•Dttcnl,' and tbe ' Jfthmtaim,' all ei^llent of their kind, and containing much 
interesting matter, originoj and selected. 

VALiHTiira'a day ! How man; heorti have been lost and won, at least on 
paper? A writer beibre us deKiibing the custom in vogue upon St. ValenliDe'a 
daj, remarks, that ' this little sporl often ends in tove.' Look to it then, reader, 
lest ill choosing a valentine fbi the year yon get caught in the trouhleaoma Qooae 
for lift. Tbe birds are Bsid to keep this day, and it would seem that they did 
keep it Ihia year. 

"The year of love ii now began, 

Since earliest glance of yonder sua 

Sweet notns have met m j listening ear. 

But none were meant for me 1 fear. 

Each feathered songster tells his love. 

Such tones a stoic sure would move ; 

And DOW, metbinks, in gentle breath, 

Each wooed one pledges love till death." 
The above lines aie extracted from an article which vas read at an editorial 
meeting held on Ibis same day of St. Valentine. Caius, who was in the chab, 
and who professes to bare considerable shrewdness in such matters, eiaminad the 
hand-writing, and immediately pronounced Alcibiades to be the author, in which 
opioion Beppo entirely concurred ; whereupon Alcibiadea dropped faia pipe (f^o* 
ianc entiriiy luprrnded atgari) and in great rsge declared that Beppo judged of 
others by himself, he (Beppo) having already ' triSed wJlh (he affections of maoj 
a &ir one,' and that it waa only such persons who would print tbei( effusions. 
Zotoff, who bad particular reasons for not wishing this part of the subject to be 
discussed, here called lor the previous question, and Alcibiades was decided to be 
the author bj a majority of one. It was however leaolved to save hia credit b; 
not printing tbe remaining verses. 

The coffin waa here opened, and two hours were spent in deciding upon the 
merits of an unusually large number of long essays and tales, an enumeration of 
which would only weaiy the reader. A specimen of the poetry will suffice. 



Bt some mischance poM Raynard fell. 
Heels over-head, into a welt. 
At the last gasp al(n«at he lay, 
When he heaid some one pasa that nay : 
And joat had strength eaoogfa to y»)p, 
" Help— charitable pagan, help !" 
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Tha wolf looked down, mad though hs fcoDii 
Tbe wrelcfacd creature nevly drowned, 
He leuurelj hvangDed him — " Pitj, 
What were you doing, air, this way ? 
Oft aa I've prowled the country o'er, 
I never mat you here be&re ; 
And now in what condition met 1 
'Tib ten to one bqt you are iBtt, 
How fell you in ?" 

" Nay, neTw wute 
Time in inquiry, — prithee, haite 
To help me. When I'm mU, I'll lell 
B; what mialbrtune in I fell." 



How people flock about a atranger 
In tbe Btreeta dying, or in danger ! 
'Tis carioeity, I fear, 
More than compaanon, draws 'em there. 



TO C0EEE8P0HDEHTS. 

We regret that our pagea were filled before " N.N." waa received. It shall ap- 
pear in our neit. 
" R.'a" poetry would scarcely honor the subject of his mnae. 
" Zimri" ie referred to the Epllegomena. 
" Locke" may be B pbiloeopher, but bia philosophy is beyond our comprehen- 

" The victim of Love," and " auarti," 

" H. N. B." " E." " O. R Q." " Douglas, 
are declined. 

We would adviae the author of " Shalloola" to study economy, and never ngain 
Waate so much ink and paper ho fbolishty- 

" FIbccub" ia at the author's dlapOBal. 

" D." is under consideration . 

Tbe neit No. oflhe Magazine will not be iasued before the tenth of April. The 
reason of this change will be apparent to most of our eubscribera. 

Tbe Gentlemen who have so kindly Interested tberaaelvea in procuring a very 
flattering addition to our subscription list, will please receive our thanks. Every 
assistance in this way not only inspires the conductors of the HagSEine with new 
vigor and confidence, but vrill enable them and their immediate successor* to pah- 
lish it in a manner more satisGictoiy to themselves, and more creditable to our re- 
vered Alma Maler. 
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THE POUTICAL IHrLUEHCE OF WEALTH. 

The influence (^ wealth pervades all ranks of society. R«- 
stiamed within proper liinils, it imparts health and rigor, not 
only to individual, but national action. The unexampled jvos- 
perity which the citizens of this country hare enjoyed, can be 
attributed in no slight degree to the facdities afforded for the ac- 
qUiation and preservation of wealth. The absence of such ad- 
vantages rendered the fertile jMns of Europe a barren waste for- 
centuries, and tended more than any thing else to ie[«ess the 
mental and [^yincal eneigies of the peofde, durii^ the long night 
of the dark ages. Remove from man all interest in the rcmilts of 
his labor, and you convert him into a dare ; take away the safe- 
guards of {voperty, and you strike at the root of good order and 
happbess in society. So imj^essed have all legislators been with 
tiie importance of the proper regulation of the monied interests of 
their respective nations, that we not un&equently find their entire 
systems of government based upon this oae piinciple. 

While the due regulation of fvoperty is so absolutely necessary 
to the eventual prosperity of society, no power has ever been ex- 
erted with a more fatal effect upon the liberties of man, than that 
given by the control of great wealth. The jnosent situation of 
our country has awakened all to the investigation of the causes 
which have jvoduced a revulsion in the commercial worid, almost 
without a parallel ; and now is the time when tbe political influ- 
ence of wealth should be carefully investigated, and the result 
fearlessly amiouaced. In the remarks which follow, we disclaim 
all party spirit, we abjure all connection with the politics of the 
day ; our object is higher than the mere advancemntt of party 
aadi — nobler than the flattery of any, however exalted, public 
flinctioaary. 

From the peculiar circumstances attendant upon otu- existence 
asa Bepaiate peo|de, from the nature of the country wbicfa our- 
ancestOTS had cbosett for thor home, and &om the cbacacter of 
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our 6rst settlers, the energiea of our goTemment and citizens 
were early directed to the advaucemeat of public and private 
wealth. Every advanti^ which enterfvise, a free government, 
and a [voductive soil, could bestow, was offered and embraced. 
The onward march of our people, has been a cause of heart-felt 
coQgratidations to every philanthropist. Even the haughty aris- 
tocrat of foreign climes has witne^ed our progress with wonder, 
if not with delight. But while our course has thus been appa- 
rently tmdisturbed, the statesman has seen that we were enjoying 
a deceptive repose — that our trant^uillity would at length be dis- 
turbed by a fearful convulsion, unless fortuitous circumstances 
should earlier awaken us to a sense of our true condition. The 
historian of ancient republics had infoimed him, that the advance 
of luxury, accompanied or rather caused by an increase of wealth, 
was silent but sure in its baleful influences. The noUe traits of 
character which are presented with so much beauty on the pages 
of the claasies, were exhibited only in those ages when the people 
were stiangeia to luxury. No sooner had an inordinate desire of 
wealth seized i^n the pec^e, Uian the historian ceased his praises, 
the poet's haip was hong upon tix willows, the iDEcription " lUum 
fiiit" was written over their iiwmer greatness. Every American is 
dee|dy interested in tracing to ita ultimate cause this sudden tranfr- 
fi>rmidion o( cfaaiacter; in developing the steps by which those 
nations became objects of acorn and derision to all their contem- 
poraries; for it maybe that we am exposed to the fetal disease 
which bli^ted die fairest inspects of the sons of hberty hi f<»mer 
times ; it moy be that it has already seized upon our body poUtic, 
and is making sure advances towards its vitals. 

An impartial survey of our Instory for the last few years, furnishes 
evidence sufficiently weighty, at least to awaken attention, if not 
to excite feaia for our future condition. The safe accumulation of 
property by active industry, had given way to a desire for the more 
R^ttd bat more dangerous gains of speculation. The public mmd 
became tliseawd, uid our cotmtrymen verily deemed themselves 
the fortonate discovereis of a jdiilosopher's stone, more powerful in 
its magic influences than that so eagerly sought by the enthusiasts 
of antiquity — one which could transmute even the swamps and 
bc^ of the wilderness into gold. So in&tuated had men become, 
tfas^ die wildest specul^ions weie eageriy einbraced, and tens of 
thousands were squandered in the maj^iing uid adomii^ of cities 
which never existed, except in the brain of the visionary. The 
humble mechanic and the Ifwdly merchant alike invested the hard 
earnings of a life of toil and enterprise, in the vain hope of secnriiK 
at one effort vast wealth. Men of unblemished character entered 
the liats with the abandcmed sharper, and each felt himself justi- 
fied m preyii^ upon the other. The laws of the human mind re- 
qtured that thu unwonted exciteiiient, this umatiMd ctnnmin^ing 
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of all the moni eleineots, should cease, and thai ssaity ^Ktukl be 
restored to the unfortunate Tictuns of dehuioh. Bst wbo shall 
tell where the erils attendant Bpcn this infiittiMion will t«mi- 
nate ? who can mMy limit ita deatnictive inflaences ? Will the 
]x«B«it generatitHi ever forget the base scrtmtble for weidAi, the 
{KosUntion of nMH«ts, which they have witneasedf Will the 
minds of men who have oncie Hympalhized in this all*absorbing 
deare of gain, erer lose entirely the excitement, the madness, 
which it has caused ? 

Reference hae ibna been made to \h» mad sjAtit of speculatioit, 
not because it ja the only, but becsnse in oxa piMent situat{<»i it 
is the most pripaUe index of po^ar feelil^. The sad conae- . 
quences resulting from the ^KOiaiagement <^ oar national pre* 
disposition, have been fiist eriiibited in this branch of ita action ; 
but in the prostiation of ciedit and the connnerdal wreck which 
succeeded, we have seen but the tokens of a greater and more 
disastrous ruin, which will attend the full development of its 
power, unless it shall receive an instant and determined check. 

The evil effects which we have witnessed have been tf>e result 
of the pnvate acts <i( individuals, but the public servants have 
foithfully followed in the wake of popular feeling, and by legis- 
lative acts have aided ndher than checked the prevailing qiirit of 
the natiiHi. Witness the comptmies chartered without numbra*, 
and for various purposes ; witness the whole courae of legisla- 
tion, national arid state, within the last t«n years. What has so 
wumly excited the pauiotism of our statesmen on the floors of 
congress, but the defense or attack of a great monied institution ; 
a project for filling the national cc^ers by a tuiff, and topics of a 
simiUu nature. It is true indeed that greia constitutiontd ques- 
tions have be«i emtnaced in the discussitms <hi these subjects, but 
let the pecuniary interest dependent upon th«r decision be re- 
moved, and how soon does the fire of patriotian and the glow of 
eloquence subside. 

Faithful teiweaentations of the greatest distress or dailger to be 
caused oraverted by such measures, even disunion itself, can be 
{Hresented to the blind partizans of monied interest with no effect. 
Look to our halls of state legiidation, and wtwt do we Uiere see 
but the same scramble for the power given by wealth. The in- 
corporation of banking, insurance and manu&ctaring companies, 
the regulation of the rate of interest, or of the cutreacy, are the 
topics which convulse these minor legidative bodies ; which en- 
gross tune tendis of all the time spent in legislation. The ccA- 
umns of our public prints are filled with discussions on similar 
subjects, and our citizens are divided into puties upon some ques- 
tions relating tb the financial policy of the government. It is 
true indeed, that a nation like ours, jtet starting into existence, 
just begiiming to develop its vast resources, needs much discus- 
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sion, much l^uIatioD on these sahjccts ; hut are tbey of such 
paranuKint importance as properly to engrosa the whole of pubUc 
attention? The selfish would lain have us believe that such is 
the case ; the deadliest enemy of liberty would replce at such 
infatuatioQ of our citizens. When we prosper in our commercial 
lelationis, many are ready to instil into our minds the idea, that 
while we are amassing wealth, our political aod religious rights 
need not our care. When a commercial revulsion is felt, our at- 
tentioa is directed to the treasures we have lost, or might have 
gained, while we are exhorted to jdace our goTemment in the 
hands of those who will secure agaia a golden harvest. Men, 
guided by self interest, ai^ regardless of the general good, em- 
.brace the suggestions of these blind leaders, and follow implicitly 
their ruinous directions. It becotaes the true fiiends of the 
country to awake finm their lethargy, to look carefully at the 
actions of legislators, to scan narrowly the motives which have 
influenced public opinion to require and sanction their measures, 
and then to decide whether they will work out a reform. The 
fearful crisis through which we have just passed, has left us in a 
situation peculiarly favorable for a lair and full investigatum 
of (this important question. The minions of exclusive monied 
power have, however, taken the alana ; they fear lest their days 
are numbered, lest their acts of iniquity are to be revealed. By 
the aid of party spirit they are seeking to change the question at 
issue, and to turn the attention of the people from their own in- 
sidious plans to a contest between men and parties. Should 
their wiles succeed, should the pei^ile be led to took to men and 
not to principles, to parties and not to measures, for the causes of 
our late disastrous atuation, the opportunity now offered for re- 
lief will be lost, and that too beyond the hope of recovery. The 
tH^BS is to a great extent under th^ir influence, and is favoring 
their de»gns with its vast power. The decision which shall now 
be formed may determine the question whether our liberties shall 
hereafter exist in fact, or only in name, whether we are or are 
, not ready to surrender up ourselves the servile dependants o£ a 
most odious monied tyranny. 

We are not sounding a vain alarm. Wise men in every age 
have souglit to prevent the monied interests of the country ftom 
acquiring the ascendency, Even in the most commercial na- 
tions we find that the maintenance of titled orders has been 
deemed indispensable to prevent wealth from exerting an undue 
influence over legislation. In England there has long existed a 
contest for the sa|H^niacy between these opposing interests. But 
a few years since the power of the nobility greatly predominated, 
and the commercial enterprise of the country was improperly re- 
strained. The people, feeUng themselves op^Hresaed, and looking 
no further thfu to the immediate cause, jomed with the re{»e- 
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sentatives of wealth in a demand for reform, and a reform was 
seemed. But by sad experience the peojde hare learned, that 
the tynmny of the nobiUty was freedom, compared with the ex- 
actions of a tyranny of wealth. When it is too late, they have 
been taught the hollow-heartedness of their jHetended &jends. 
While they have secured some more apptuent and undoubted 
rights, o^er and more indispensable ones are yet retained by 
their new masters, as a security for their future and implicit obe- 
dience to arbitrary power. If the pernicious political influence 
of wealth has thus soon been exhibited in England, where it was 
called upon to contend with time-honored institutions; with a 
body of men, many of whom have been justly called " nature's 
noblemen," we need not be surprised that in our coimtry its 
course has been more direct, its advance more rapid. The bold- 
ness of those, its advocates, who openly avow the princiide that 
the government can only be administered under their direction, 
attests the confidence which they hare in their own strength, 
and the number of their disci[des furnishes sad jnoofs that many 
are too ready to obtain quiet, at whatever sacrifice. Should 
this quiet ever come, we fear it will be but that which {se- 
cedes dissolution ; a calm soon to be broken by a convulsion of 
the poUtical elements, which will not leave a relic of our former 
nefUness. That would be the state of lethargy against which 
Washington in his farewell address to his countrymen warned 
them ; Uiat the state which the experience of all former ages, 
which common sense dictates that we ^ould shun. 

But while there is much reason tea despondency, and many 
are ready to give up all as lost, we cannot but indu^ the hopes, 
which a more &vorable view of our subject creates. The excite- 
ment that lately prevailed, was the result of causes which, ever 
existing among a free people, are liable to be misdirected, but 
which, if properly controlled, will lead to prosperity, and to hap- 
piness. We believe the mass of the people yet retain a holy rev- 
erence for the institutions established by the toil, and consecrated 
with the blood of their ancestors. Virtue yet exists .amongst us, 
and its genial influences will soon be witnessed in the restoration 
of confidence, and the increased devotion of our countrymen 
to that constitution, which is justly deemed the great chaiter of 
all our rehgious, as well as civil, rights and privileges. But yet, 
while the enterprise of our country should be encouraged, while 
individual wealth and. j^osperity should be {sotected and advanr 
ced, every patriot should watch with anxious diligence any at- 
tempt on the part of ambitious but reckless men, to convert our 
free institutions into an engine for the oppression of the peopie, 
by the establishment of an odious monied tyranny. 
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THE TRIAL or tOVE. 

A. rBAGHXNT, 



A<7r m. 

ScCNS I. — A palace in Fnmce. 
(Enttr TJunae mU B3mm.) 

Titfths! 
And pakiad be tka tongue tbal ^aaki At word. 
Tbo' evarj brees« whkh dalliva witfa ike flDWerii 
And evei; luDbeua u it Mb ihould la; 
'Til (rue, — tho' morning, evening, night repMt 
Tbe caliunay, I'll inear 'tia falu. 

Tlioa know'at 1 would not wound thy doting heart, 
Nor dim the golden brigbtneBS of thii day, 
Who«e d.wning was ao fair. For I have lov'd. 
And leTell'd in tbe pleuures of a world. 
Where ftncy, buaj with her imagery, 
Wrote naught iBve benuty . Yet I caimot itcip 
The lightning flight of rumor, and bar winp 
Bind down bj feeble wiihas. She boa apokm ! 
'Ti« not an eaaj taak to prove b«r fUae. 

Tlieil let her apeak 1 Aye, let her thunder forlh 
Her rattling pesli or Blander; — let her fly 
From Unpica to the pcdei and on the clouds 
Engrave it — itamp it on tha bills, and write 
Her Bwelliilg aloiy on tha ocean wave* ; — 
I'll nteai 'lia false, and prove it loo, if e'er 
De l4acy treads these balls again. 

But Fate I 
'Twaa only yeaterday thou talk'dat aSfaU, 
And said 'afae never errs. Her fiz'd decrees 
Are never raahty wriL Before her eye 
There lie spread oul all time, eternily. 
And o'er tbe whole she glances ere the pen 
Is dipp'd in truth to vrrite,— but when 'tii writ 
Her lines ore ne'er retraced.' Perhaps this Rita 
For thee is now unrolling— 
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TBI! THUL or Lorx. 

Silene*, |iri ! 
Thou pret'sl of foil J. Were mj heart like thine, 
So pulMlen, cold, I'd iwear I waa not women. 
Hoe HeAven to tbj dull biaia omniseieiiee giv'n 
To grope amid the formleBe, darkling fliture 
And tell me whal'i heieaAer ? A;e, 'tis true 
That &te ne'er writee again hei writ decreei. 

Yet atill omnipotenL And thou haat lov'd '. 

Some roving eye perchance hath met thine own, 

And op'd H foam of blushes on thy cheek, — 

Or BODlleaa flatl'iy, in thy willing ear, 

Hath brealh'd a witching word it did not mean, 

Until « rickly thrill came o'er tbj heart, 

And this tbou thought'at was love I Dreamer ! live on 

Till folly make thee wise. IJaten ! To love, 

And to be lov'd ! plain words, yet eloqaenti 

To gather up each strong afleotion, hope, 

Deaire, and plant tbem in another's bosom, — 

To bid the soul grow warm vrith thought,— engrave 

Upon the heart an envied name 'round which 

The ftdelesi flowers of memory are wreath'd, — 

To bear the boarl trip by, and on the ear 

Leave aonnds like angeb' whiaperinga, — lo sm 

Nor blot nor shadow en the page of lift, — 

To bve two )ive«~in one,— oh ! this is levo. 

{Enter Dt Laty, iugmted at a minstrel.) 
Dtlatif. 
Who speaks of love, aa airy word that comes 
And goee with every breath? — something, nothing — 
Manhood's plaything — woman's bauble. 

■Ottrat. 

Hifutrel, 
What mean these words, and why thy presence here? 
Thy calling is a holy one. 'TIS thine 
To weave the warp of life with brighter weft, 
And pour a cordial for an aching soul. 
But mark me, bard \ 'tis not for nightingales 
To perch upon the leafless oak and hoot 
The owl's Bad note. 

From Holy Land I come. 
De Lacy Ud ma seek hn plighted bride — 

Thatse. 
Ha ! knowest thou my lore i 

BtLaeg. 

Again that WMd — 
Aye, a* myself— Whh bMler, nn* sd w«H. 
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THC IKUI. or Lon. 

Ti^ether we hiTa fbnglit, Mgethei: miif — 
Edwu, Gaa^ JaA, bear out jmae* 
Eutunp'd in blood npoD their willi. He htie 
Me Mek TberMe with word* like theaa. 

Ai the moonbeuni on the river 
In the mimic ripplei qiuveri — 
Like the Btonn-cloud's misty wreUhing* ; — 
Like the lephyr'i fitful breUhinpj — 
As the painted fliuh of morning, 
When a aummer'a day ia dawning ; — 
Tiannent a< a comet's etreamingi ; — 
Idle aa our childhood's dreuninga; — 
Thus is woman 'b Iots olIuriDg, 
Blight at first jet ne'er enduring- 
Poor be«r1! 
Thon need'st not flatter thoa and atriTe to ohoke 
The life blood in thine agony. Think on, 
Hy Bbncken brain, and in thy aecret cella 
Weave out >ome fond eicnae to plead for him. 
!>• Lacy cannot ain ; his guilelen aool 
Wootd change the ill to good «n yet it liT'd, 
And atamp opon each coinage of his heart 
The seal of purity. Aye, come ye lean, 
And courae yoor way till vaaish'd in the air. 
Then speed to Aacalon and Gdl in drops 
Of mercy on De Lacy's head, and say 
'Tbereae is atill thine own.' 

Clinnt. 

An' I speak troe, 
Thy role can give aoother strain. Sing on ! 
Thyself the theme. 

DelJteg. 
A gloomy one iodeed, 
Yet I obey. 

Where Acre's walla ooce kisa'd the sky 
I've tuned my harp, till lance and spew 

Have flosh'd and drown'd my melody, 
And left a wail to echo there. 

In battle-field where Syrian hlaat, 
Hath swept the lion-banner'a fbld, 

I've stood and sung, while death fiew put. 
And tides of blood around me roll'd. 



Hy ateed has borne 


me o'er a sea 


Of Uving sand 'mid homing air, 
To stamp the waetee of Araby, 
With deeds to Uve fbrerer thew. 
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TBS TBUI. or LOT& 

B; buiy dijr ind IodbIj Biffit, 
By luid, b; lea, I'tb Bougbt a gem, 

Thai I might Kt ite flasfaing tight, 
To crown a&ection'a diadem. 

Tiru vain ! and Bvory new-b«rn bow 
Finl tband tbea left me ud — (done ;- 

The bud ne'er bloasom'd to the Sowar ;■ 
Hudeu, the minctrel's laj is done. 



Therete, what meana dial looh. 
That itiSed lob. and heaving breaet ! — those lean, 
The paleneas of thy cheek, aod trembling lip* ' — 
N«7, gaze not wildly thus. Hath lotne foul sprite 
Beomnbed thj soul with spells of witchery? 

Thertse. 

"V'a all a dream. The while the miDitrel ntiig 

Hethoaght I itood amid the dead ami djing. 

A >e4 of blood wa« surging at nj feet. 

White the air groaii'd with horrid imprecationi. 

The trampling ef a steed, — and like a aterm 

On ocean waves, De, Lacy hurried by ; — 

One chilling &own and be was gone. Again 

I trod these halls; the mellow tight of eve 

Was painting earth and ekj with lines ef beanty. 

The breeze waa bosh'd, and a lona star was out 

To oatch tba streamlet's awumuriap, 

The fliture's dreamy hotua were 'round mj toul, 

CuUing eaeh lieajuir'd' bsau^ &om the pa«t, . 

And shad'ning out ■ lovelj lecne. A loics 

Eang on the air and A« was at my side. 

And pointiiig to his shield oa which was at^eh'd 

A blasted bnii, he sigh'd Had paaa'd away. 

£lBt>M. 

'Twas but a phantasy. Fling off thy gloom 
And wear again tby laaghing smiles, while hope 
Shall be thy visitor. There's more of joy 
Than grief in life, — of annshine than ot atana. 
Then cheer thee, love, and see the bow of prbmise 
Gath'riog throogh die taara that crowd tUna aifak 

Bard, thov but teara < 'tia awe[et to weep alone 
Whore the world's impitying, ■enaeleia eye 
CuuMt chill the fbuataia aa it gashes. 
And yet 'tis tweet to eee our tears reflected 
In other eyea aod feel we're not alone. 
HI. S8 
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THE TBttL or LOTS. 

DeUty. 
'Ti* thought, thai biuj cbemut in the soal, 
That fimti'd thaH taan. Luly, there wu ■ tinw 
When like b prood nglel I eoar'd eway, 
And made my ejrie on Ambition'! hilli, 
Where Fame flung bright bat cbiJIj atreuna ofligbt. 
Mj glance wai upward, — never chang'd eave onca, 
And then thia burning aye which ever dared 
The lun, before an earthly dew-drop qnail'd, — 
For in that drop itaelTwaa mirror'd fbith. 
AfaiD my wing waa on the upper air, 
And my ahrill acreain wu echoing alone 
Id the blue vault of heaven ; — proudly I irhMrd 
Amid the modeat atara, until my wing 
Waa wearied in ila flight. Once nwre I Bought 
My ftiiy gem ; — 'twaa gone, and in its place 
A oold, dull M»<lri>p aliiTer'd. Liat, Therea*. 

(Sing*.) 

Haidan ! we have met. 
Where the aadfroQ boughi of the weeping willow* 
Once flung their shade o'er the itreamlel'i billowB,-^ 
Where the rolling hum of the bee waa heard, 
And the joyona aong of the morning bird, — 

Thereae! doit thou forget? 

Maiden I we have met. 
In the golden eva when a wanton breeze 
Waa ringing ila langb thnwgb the fbreat treei, — 
In the mae daih'd field when a dewy gleam 
Was crowning the flowera finm the moonlit beam, — 

Thereae 1 dmt thou forget.' 

Maidan I we have met. 
On the heaving Ma where the red ann lavea 
Hia burning brow in the jewell'd wavea, — 
In the hnah of night when elumber had ajNiead 
Ita dream-wove veil o'er the wear; head, — 

Thereae ! doel thou fbrget? 

(Hattmiff.) 

Maiden '. we have met. 
In the bridal hall when a thonaand ligtila 

Were flaahing their itreams o'er GalUa'l knigbla ; 

The vowB then breath'd, and the worda then ipoken — 
The pledge of our love too >oon to be broken, 

De Lacy can ne'er fbrget. 

(EaitDeUcg.) 
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HENRY CLIFTON. 



"All! loT« utd jonth we debgbtful thingi, befbie the on* ii chilled and ibe 
oUm darkanad bj thoM >ftet dap, eteb of wUeb bringa with it loim doll or —A 



■ Not many miles from the city of Newark in New Jersey, on a 
beantiiiil ]dain watered by the river Raritan, is a littie village fco- 
meily known by the name of Auburn, a name by no means in- 
ap];»opnate, since it bears no distant resemblance to the Auburn 
which Goldsmith has bo beautifully described. As in almost all 
country |ilaces, the honoes ant built upon one street, at sneh a di^ 
tance from each other and the street as to admit of gardens on 
every side ; so that in the sununer the variety of roses, pinks and 
other flowers in front, and the extensive (Hxshards of deUcious 
fruits, for which New Jersey is so fomous, in the rear, [vesent an 
assemblage of sweets to gratify the eye and the palate. Former- 
ly, at the head of the street, a plain white church reared its mi- 
jsetending s[are ; next was the parsonage house, partly hidden 
under a profusion of woodbines and jessamines ; and on the oj^o- 
site side, the modest inn ofiered entertainment for man and beast: 
There was also, at about a quarter of a mile from the parsonage, 
a large stone edifice, which, with the garden in front, was almost 
entirely obscured by tall locust trees. Here resided the widow 
and daughter of Colonel Sanford, an old revolutionary soldier, 
who had been well known through all the country for his distin- 
guished services during the war, and for his hospitality and social 
ffisposition. 

Such was Auburn, at the date of my story, some twenty years 
ego, during which period I know not what changes time may 
have made, or whether speculation with its ruthless hands has 
not invaded the place, despoiled it of its beauties, and converted 
its orchards into buil^g lots, in compliance with the all-absorb- 
ii^, money-making sjarit of the times. 

One evening in ttie latter part of April, 1813, a stranger alighted 
from the stage-coach at tfie village inn, bespoke the best vgsrt' 
xasaX, and announced to tKe gratified landlord his intention (u re- 
maining with him for some months. There was something in 
his appearance and manners which would have attracted aH^- 
tiott undu almost any circumstances. He was tall and well p«K 
portioned, and the \sAy biow and dark, [aeccing eye, bespoke an 

Coocjlc 



2SiO Bcmtr CLirroir. 

intellect of no ordinary cast ; while a settled melancholy upon his 
brow, and a peculiar Agnity of mien, caused those he met to stare 
with something more than ordinary earnestness, if not with im- 
pertinence. Hegavehisnante asHamyCliAon; but further than 
that, no one could leam any thing concerning him. He formed 
no acquaintances, and seemed desirous to avoid observation, 
taking long walks every morning and evening, in the most retired 
■nd unfireqBMited paths. 

Of coniw, such a strat^er had not been in the village numy 
days, before speculation was afloat to know who and what In 
was. Not a gossip in the village who did not form her sage con- 
jectures ; not a tea-table at which his name was not introduced, 
and made the subject of many idle remarks and significsat hints. 
It W8B at first Bopposed, that he had come to pay lus addresses to 
aome lady in the village ; but no sooner was it clearly aacenalned 
that he did not riat, than it was as currently belieTed that be 
bad been ^tted by some fair one and had sought i^tirenaent t» 
«&oe her remembrance ; and here a question attme, whether any 
lady could have had the hardihood to resist so handsome a youth. 
Othen would have it, that he was a student who had been di»> 
missed frcMBQ some college, and would ^n hide his dilQfiaee) 
others made bin out to be a ea^iered officer firom (in nmy or 
navy ; and tbMre were many old folks so alandeious as to insm^ 
uate, that he was no better than he diould be ; mayh^ he had 
cominltted murder, or some other crime ; in short, every body 
asked questions, and every body fonned opimons, but the mystery 
was not cleared up. 



About twilight, at the close of a beautiful day, sune three 
weeks after the arrival of the stranger, two females appetoed 
fiom the manuon of Col. Sanford, and sauntered leisurely across 
ihs anen towards the parsonage, in the social converse of &mil- 
iar iriends. Mary Thornton might have been eighteen, Hdot 
Sao&rd two or three years younger, and both would have 
been called handsome. Helen was the belle of the vilb^ ; but 
tba« was nothing in her appearance or mien that indiflated a 
eoQeciousness of the fact. Her auburn hair, parted on a fon- 
b«ad of the purest white, fell in tresses over a &iely-tuined neck, 
and served to set oS to the utmost advantage, a couateuance in 
which the dark, blue eyes beamed with intel%ence and aniiB&< 
tion, and a f^ayful smile about the mouth served to light up 
every feature ; while her sylph-like form and easy gracefuloaw 
of motion, contrasted well with the dignified carriage o£ her comr 
paoion. Mary Thornton was handsomie, but her beuity waaof 
another order. She had not that ^iscioating air whicb distin* 
guished Helen, but there was a sort of ami^e sweebi«M of <Vt 
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{session, viiicfa won the respect and esteem of tdl who knew 
her. She possessed ali her friend's steiiing good qniQities, with 
peihaps less of her nwoBntic, imagmatiTe chaiacter. They hsd 
associated together from infancy up, and clung to each other with 
all the ardor of sisterly affection. They read, emdied, sutig 
together, and confided ^1 their secrets to each other. 

"Helen, hare you seen the handsome stranger, about whom 
so mnch noise has been made ?" 

" As i was walking this morning, I met him by the wiUows 
on the bank of the rirer, and had a good view of him, for h» 
seemed absorbed ia deep thought and did not obserre me at first ; 
but when he did, he bowed very politely and hastened away. 
He is certainly a fine looking man. I do not think I erer saw 
aaa who struck me so much at first sight," — and, as she said this, 
Helen blushed, and pulled to pieces a rose out of the bunch A» 
held in her bend. 

" One would think diat he had made an imfncssion upon your 
heart," said Mary, smiling. 

" Oh, how can you talk so ? I wonder who he is ?" 

They were here joined by Edward Seton, who, going to pay 
his regular viat at the mansion house, had obserred them at a 
distance and now ofiered his services as an escort. He was the 
htiir of a large estate in the aeighlxHhood, had been Helen's play- 
£^ow from infancy, ■ and her companion in the more advanced 
stages of womanhood, and she had been led to regard him with 
^ the esteem of a near connexion, of a sister to a brother, a 
fiienddiip warm and ardent ; but in the innocence of her botut 
die had never dreamed of hun as a lover. Ah ! this fiiend^p 
betwe^a the sexes is a dangerous thing, and often ripens into 
love before either of the parties is well aware .' Edward, on the 
other hand, was bounding all - his {Hospects and his plans by the 
day which should make her his bride ; he saw no obstacles in 
the way — never suspected a rival. He had not heard her speak 
of the stranger, nor seen the color mount into her cheeks at the 
mention of his name, 

" We were forming our coigectures concerning the mysterious 
stranger, as you came," said Mary, with a half-enquiring air. 

" Ok I Mr. Clifton ? He seems to have caused much excite- 
ment There are strange reports concerning him." 

" No doubt, no doubt, ye'U hear the wond speak of Mm, and 
revile him too. They always do it. Yes, yes, ye've heard him 
called a wretch, a murdwet; but it's all one at the judgment 
Hay be th«r bauds will not wash cleaner than his. The day is 
near, the judgntent day is near." 

The whole party started at the ajniearaace of the last speaker, 
who had been wfdking uiiperceived by their side for some min> 
utes. She was a tall, well formed female, apparently about thirty 



fire, mnch emaciated and worn avay by grief and exposure ; her 
bair, wiginally dark, now slightly inclined to gtay, fell in disorder 
over her vhole face, and there was a wild, maniac-like expression 
in her eye which contrasted strangely with the a^y paleness o£ 
her cheek and the suUied whiteness of her dress. 

Poor Kate Shackly! The winds whistle over thy solitary 
gnre in a comer of the Auburn church-yard, where the parish 
laid thee — no friends to soothe thy dying hours, or to shed a port- 
ing tear for thy misfortunes ! And yet thou art happy — the winds 
and the jarring elements chimed best with thy lonely feelings in 
life, and death and the grare were to thee a welcome relief from 
a painful and wearisome existenco, and brought thee nearer to 
that after which thou didst so often asjflte ! 

Her story was a sad one ; she had loved, and left her parmtB 
and home to meet a being who little deserved the preference ; for 
as the cle^yman was about to pronounce the words which aiade 
them one, the officers of justice hurried Charles Gibson from 
the chuich to a prison, whence he was soon after led to the scaf- 
fold as a murderer. From that moment Kate was an altered 
being — ^her reason was shiUtered — she seemed to have only an 
indlAinct glimmering of what was passing around her — muttered 
frequently the name of him she loved, with imixecations on his 
executioners — ^wandered from place to ^ace by day and by night, 
and, further excited by the violent ajrp^s of a fanatical preacher, 
she was in daily expectation of the judgment, and would watch 
for hours together in the grave-yard for the waking of the dead. 
The careless laughed at her and called her the ' victim of senti- 
ment ;' the children and the negroes feared her, and the pious 
and humane pitied her and reUeved her wants. Helen and Mary 
from the first bore with her in&miities with more patience Uian 
was usual with the younger part of the community, and Kate 
exhibited at times some glimmerings of gratitude, Eiad even in 
h« wildest moods remembered them, but in the end as it [aoved 
xrith the maniac's thanks. 

" Yes, yes," she continued, " the day is coming when eVil-' 
tpeakers must give account of their actions as well as evil-doers." 

"Poor Kate !" said Helen, as soon as she had recovered from 
her^arm, "and have they been disturbing you too widi their 
slanderous tales ?" 

. " Tales !" said Kate, catching up the last word with emphasis, 
:" tales ! — they told me he had murdered some one, but I know he 
did not, for I saw him to-day — no, 'twas the stranger — my mind's 
confused — ^I'm growing old — ^he would not know me now— Jie 
spoke kindly to me, and did not tell me I was mad — they're mad 
who say so — ^well, the judgment's coming — they said he'd done 
something wrong — ^well, don't you love him — I saw you look 
after hint— -don't love him, for if you do they'll kill hun," and 
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^e lauded and Bcreamed, and w^ked rapidly away towards the 
grave-ground. 

It was now dark, and the incoherent, wild language of the dis- 
tracted woman had a sensible effect upon the nerrei of the li»- 
tener9, particularly of Helen, to whom the latter part of the speech 
' was addressed. Their pace was accordingly increased, and they 
soon arrived at the parsonage house, (Mary's residence,) where 
H^en and Sdward remained long enough before their return to 
repeat the singular remarks and allusion of Kate, which called 
forth many a joke at Helen's expense from the &mily ; though it 
was evident from her own air that she was not a little ruffled At 
the words which had been addressed to herself. That evening, 
when she returned home, in company with Edward, she felt 
a heaviness of heart, a gloom which all his efforts could not dich 
pel ; she even forgot to give him the usual invitation to enter, and 
when she retired for the night, the occurrences of the day-— her 
meeting with Clifton — ^his appearance — the reports concerning 
him — Kate Shackly's singular words — all floated rapidly through 
her mind and disturhed her repose. 



It was one of Helen's favorite morning employments to go into 
the garden, and with basket and scissors collect the fresh blofra 
loses before the dew was off, for rose-water. While thus engaged 
on the succeeding morning, she observed, in front of the palings, 
the tall figure of Henry Qifton, apparently on his return from a 
momii^ walk. Their eyes immediately met, and he courteously 
saluted her. 
■ "Yon appear to be one of Flora's fairest votarists," 

" My piettiest roses are not yet in bloom," she blushingly ro- 
plied, and tendered him a rose and bud, which he received with 
a smile, and handsomely acknowledging the favor, waved bis 
hand and passed on. As he turned, she observed for the first 
time what appeared to be a hectic flush upon his cheek. On the 
next moming be appeared again, and a similar conference ensued. 
Her heart beat more violently than ever, and she began to feel an 
interest in every thing which related to the stranger. A sense of 
impro[Hiety, however, in thus conversing with one who was en- 
tirely unknown, induced her to discontinue, for the i»«sent, bet 
momitig visits to the garden. One week went by, and every 
mornii^ Helen, stationed at the blind, observed him, as he passed, 
look round with an air of disappointment at not seeing her en- 
gaged in the usual task. Curiosity, inspired perhaps by certain 
sentiments he had awakened in her breast, at length induced her 
to make fiuther inquiries concerning him, and, if podablej to 
team his cfturacter and motives, biit who to consult fot this par- 
pose Bbe knew not. One evening, while en^^ed in wtichii^ a 
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glorioai aiDset, firom the parlor window, she saw Kate Sfaackly 
pass the house, apparently in one of her more lucid iatwrals, for 
■he walked more slowly and looked about less frequaatly tbam 
was her woot The thoi^ht immediately suggested itself ibmt 
possibly Kate, liom her recent remariis and hei lonely, wandering 
mode of life, might haye seen or heard something which would 
throw light OD CUAon's character. She acconhsgly overtook 
her, and, addressing her with kindness, endeaycved to draw her 
muettled thoughtu by degrees to the subject But all that Kat« 
aaid consisted of broken unintelligible ezpvesBions, ending invar 
riably with "love him not, or they'll kill him," seeming to coo- 
found her own lover with Clifton and the reports coQCfflning him. 
9be suddenly stopped ^oct — something seemed to flash into her 
miDci ; she looked at Helen with one of her paercing gUtnces, 
thsa at the setting sun, and seizing her by the tumd i^ urged her 
■Img alraoBt at a running pace, muttering to heraelf> as they ad- 
Taoced, such axpKssiona as these — 

" Yes, yes, she's haodsonie — Kate was handsome <»ice — be< 
cause he loved me they hanged him ; he will love her and then 
they'll hang him, and she will be like Kate, and they will laugh 
at her, too, and call her mad, and I will lai:^h — ha ! how I will 
hugh." 

■ Here she burst iztto a wild, maanc-Uke fit t^ laughter, wiikh 
lasted for- several minutes. They were alone in the cqmn fields* 
and HelOT), alarmed at the conduct of the maoiao, and fetigned 
with the rapid pace at wbi«^ she had beert bunied, strove to e^ 
trieate her hand from the bony grasp of Kate's, and screamed fee 
help. A gentleman immediately approached from a cltUQpof 
willows on the bank of the stream at a shoct distanoe, whom Kate 
D»soiHieT perceived than shegaveachucklix^sertoC ba^^ and, 
as he received the fainting form of HeWaapoDhi88m,auitlH«d 
these words in his ear — 

- "Aye, ye may well love her—hut h«r heart will b« brokw^ 
she'U be hke Kate." 

She immediately disa|^)eaied axocwg thfl wiUows. CUIhni now 
at^ed such restoratives as were in his power, and soon revived 
the lady thuq suddenly committed to his ehaige. On reoovermg^ 
she started at the sighJ of CUfttm ; he quieted her fearSr inquired 
whpt had so suddenly plaeed her in the powei; oC K^, asd ofiered 
to escovt her home, an offer, which, in her tigitation and aianm, 
she readily accepted. Be seemed giestly smivwed at I&Ue's coor- 
duct, as wdl w at the langivtge she had us^d to Uelea and hhn- 

wir, 

"Poof Meature !" heremarked, "shesewMBgreatly to'finey thoM 
willows ; ibr, ux my moniiBg and eveoing watkSy I bave several 
tinea observed her sitting an alone boteath their sbsds, PvAafB 
the droopiiig oi the tieea twoords beet with her foeJiags, asU doos 
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vith mine, but the meetiDg of which she has this evening been 
the instrument, has served, in a measure, to revive my sinking 
spirits." 

" What mean you ?" said Helen, startled at his singular remarks. 
Without apparently heeding the interruption, he continued— 

" Since I first saw you, you appear to have awakened a sfvins 
in the wintry desolation of my soul. In you rests the only Unk 
of social feelii^ which binds me to tiie world. Oh, did you 
know what comfort to a wounded conscteoce your |vesence can 
afford, you surely would not deny the boon I ask — ^you would 
allow an occasioiud interview, though you meet with one who is 



We cannot give the reader even an outline of the glowing and 
exT^cssive language which Clifton used upon this occasion. The 
effect upon the mind of the sensitive girl was instantaneous ; the 
appearance of the speaker, upon whose noble features consump- 
tion was so strongly depict^ — the sentiments he uttered — all 
combined with the still and quiet of the moonlight to win upon 
her feelings, and she unthinkingly gave the promise he required. 
She met him again on the next evening at twilight, and again 
on the next, and they found ample entertainment in each other's 
society. Her mother, who, ever since the interview with Clifton 
in the garden, had observed her altered conduct, and knowing 
her romantic disposition, suspected the cause, now began to feel 
alarmed at her frequent absences from the house, and deteimined 
to hasten their preparations for, what they had before meditated, 
a short visit to New York. The announcement came like an 
arrow to Helen's heart. She had all along felt the imjaopriety of 
thus conferring with a total stranger, yet she still kept the secret, 
and feared to broach the matter to her mother or Mary, lest she 
should hear something to the prejudice of Clifton. She did not 
meet him again for several days ; at the end of which time, she 
resolved, in a final interview, to learn his histtny from his own 
mouth. When therefore he reproached her with unkindness in 
not allowii^ more fi'equent interviews, she repUed that she knew 
not on whom her unkindness would have been bestowed, but his 
answer silenced her at once. 

" Would to God you could never know !" 

Two weeks were consumed in preparing for their departure, 
during which time her brother Theodore arrived from New York, 
and, by his engaging address, soon made acquaintance with the 
stranger, who perhaps was more sociable on other accounts ; for 
Theodore soon after formally introduced him to his mother and 
sister. 

He departed, in a few days, about as much of a stranger to the 
village as when he had entered it. Before he left, he requested 
Theodore to exptess to Helen his regret, that circumstances tw- 
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yoad his control had [veventetl his visitu^ her in an open and 
uotKnBble manner. 

"Wh&t a singular man that Mr. Clifton is," said Theodore to 
his EOfiter, on the day after the stranger's departure. " He pos- 
Boasoa talents of a high order, converses freely on every subject, 
and is well acquainted with the classics ; but has withsll a great 
paasioa for trifles. He has been preserving under a glass upon his 
table, for some time past, a withered rose and bud, with a pi^>er 
around them, marked ' May 16th, 1613. H. S.' in place of which, 
after he left, I found some lines of sentimental poetry. 



OA hiTs I felt thy nlver tooa 
Upon the heart like muuo waking. 

Gilding ita Ancies, one bj one, 
Like Bunbeanu througk the tempeit breakili|i 

And chuing bj ila influence far. 

Sorrows, and floom, and torturing cai«. 
Buch be ihoQ ever '. on each hour 

In life'a dull round baitowing fleetnMi : 
Harking each moment with a JUnaer, 
Helling hf mMe tfaHn nu^ power, 

8«rrowa and tears, to snulei and aweBtDM*." 



The society of New York had, at first, no charms for Helen. 
Though naturally of a lively disposition, she found it impossible 
to iree her mind immediately from the impressions it had received 
during her short intercourse with Clifton. She had regarded 
him with a sort of mmantib, dream-like affection, bordering upon 
love, such as is elicited for the hero of poetry, or romance ; respect 
for hb person and maimers, mingled with compassion for his ap- 
parent misfortunes and his present suflering, all heightened by 
the mystery with which he was surrounded. Had the inter- 
course continued much longer, or had his visits been more open, 
it is jTobable that the impression would have been more deep and 
lading. But, in coiuse of time, when she was enabled to look 
back with more calmnese upon his mysterious conduct, his dread 
of appearing iu public, and his sudden departure, with the words 
he had used in their final interview, a host of reflections came 
into her mind — ^he might be a felon — a fi^itive from justice — 
she seemed to awake as from a dream, and soon remembered the 
whole aflair in no other light. 

Among the crowd of visitors who assembled at her uncle's 
house in New York, was Col. Douglas, an officer who had already 
distinguished himself in his [xofession, on several occasions. A 
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great traveller, and a man of refinement and taste, poeseBBins UkA- 
wise, a frankness and openness of heart vhich gained him uienda 
vhererei he went, he BOm won the esteem and confidence of 
Helen. He walked with her by moonlight upon the Battery, 
and ministered to her iancy for the passionate and sentimraital, 
fr(Mn the rich stores of his mind and imagination. At such times, 
she thought there was something in his voice and manner, which 
resembled Clifton. The intimacy ripened into love, and they 
were soon after betrothed. 

Edward Seton had followed her to New York. I mentioned 
that she had never regarded him as other than a friend. She had 
even, unconsciously, treated him with comparative coldness, du- 
ring her intimacy with Clifton, which had led him to discontinue 
his visits, for the time, and seek a refuge from his own distracting 
thoughts in the society of Mary Thornton. But when the strait- 
ger departed forever, (the village gossips having spread the report, 
that Glifton was rejected, and had left on that account,) new hopes 
inspired his breast, and he resolved to make one last effort to gain 
his suit Helen received him with all her former cordiality, 
saluted him by the familiar title of cousin, (a most bewitching 
title, by the way,) and they renewed their favorite game of chess. 
For a time, be supposed that his hopes were about to be realized. 
But jealousy was soon awakened on finding a rivid in Douglas, 
and when he shortly after heard of the ei^agement, his rage and 
indignation knew no bounds. Her voice and her smiles were 
lost upon him ; he felt that they were intended for another, and 
he denounced her as a dirt and a coquette, in the ^Kesence of 
Douglas. The spirit of the officer was aroused at this insult to 
his bride — a challenge ensued, and was accepted, on the very 
day when they were to leave for Auburn, there to celebrate ttw 
nuptials. 

V. 

In a small grove, a few rods to the right of the clump of wil- 
lows at Auburn, was an open space, wliich, from its retijied situa- 
tion, was well suited for the settlement of affairs of honor. Thither 
Seton and Douglas, attended by two friends and the village phy- 
aieiao, repaired on the day after their return frnm New York. As 
tb«y padsed the willows, they observed Kate Shackly reclining, 
08 was finqoently ber custom, on the bank beneath the trees, who 
immediately arose and followed them to the dueling groupd. 
Awaie that she was deranged, they permitted her to look quietly 
on, while the seconds, with all the usual parade, marked out the 
requisite number of paces, declared the regulations, and stationed 
the antagonists, with loaded pistols in their hands ; when she im- 
mediately turned and disappeared. The word was given, and 
both fired together ; but neither shot took effect A conforaiie* 
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between the seconds ennied, which resulted as sach conferences 
usuaUy do, and they, were on the point of aiming their weapons a 
second time, when they were intemi^d by a scream, and in 
nuhed Kate Shackly, followed by Helen Sanfotd and Mary 
Thorottm. 

The scene that followed beggars description. Astonished and 
delighted, Seton listened to the eloquent and movii^ appeal of 
Blary Thornton, as she begged of him to desist for Helen's sake, 
and for the sake of all who held him most dear. He thought he 
had never known her look so beautiful. Helen, with one hand 
on the pistol, which she had turned aside on her approach, gazed 
silently at Douglas, for a moment, as if in doubt whether to up- 
braid him for his folly, or to try the force of entreaty. At length 
she assumed an air of indifference, and delivering to him a letter 
which she held in the other hand, exclaimed, 

" Well, Douglas, if you are disposed to trifle with Ufo, Helen 
Sanfoid will not stand in your way, though she neva- becomes 
the wife of a duelist ! But here b a letter, apparently from one 
who had more regard for her feelings, who valued life for her 
sake. What news from Henry Clifton ?" 

" Heniry Clifton !" he exclaimed. " And did you know him ? 
Tes, that was my poor brother's name once." 

" Yoiu" toother ?" 

Without heeding the question, Douglas hastily tore open the 
the letter, and perked its contents. 

"Oh, God," he cried, "how narrowly have I escaped! Why 
did I not remember his last injunction, n«fer to fight a dueL 
Thank Heaven it has come In season to save me from a crime !" 
He turned away, as if to give vent to his feelings and at the same 
time handed the letter to Helen. It was sealed with black, and 
directed to Col. Douglas in a peculiar hand-writing, which Helen 
had immediately recognized, as resembling that of the poetry 
which Clifton left for her on his departure. She read, 

"Mi D«ab Bbotrm, — 

Come to me quickly, I beseech yon ! I am fast wasting away, 
and have much to say to you about that marriage of which you 
speak. Oh, this consum|^on, or rather remorse, is gnawing at 
my vitals ! Come quickly, do. Yours, 

Francis Douolas." 

(BdotB, in atuitkcr ftand-writing.) 

" Sir, — ^We break the seal to inform you that your respected 
brother is deceased. Shortly after writing the above, he laid 
down, and quietly breathed bus last" — 
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"Yes," interraptad the Colonel, having recovered his ocanpo- 
sure, " yes, my poor brother is at last released from his troubles. 
He died of consumption, caused by remorse for having some 
years since killed a near and dear friend in a duel. Tortured by 
the stings of conscience, fearing to meet the friends of the de- 
ceased, and pursued by the rigor of the lavs, he left his native 
state, Massachusetts, and, after spending some time in this vicin- 
ity, suddenly departed for the west, without the knowledge of his 
friends, under the assumed name of Clifton. Much alarm was 
occasioned by his absence, and what has added to his misery 
since his return, a few months ago, is the announcement that a 
poor wretch who had been seen in his company, and had, as it 
seems, robbed him of some trifles, was, upon this evidence, exe- 
cuted for murder. Tou may have heard of Charles Gibson." 

Kate, who during the conversation had stood in the midM of 
thie party, with arms folded and a vacant gaze upon the speakw, 
seemed by degrees to recollect herself, and at the mention of her 
lover's name, uttered a loud scream. 

" Oh 1 they murdered him ! I knew it, I knew it ; will no one 
else be grieved ? will no me's heart be broken ? Well, well, the 
judgment is coming." 

So saying, the wretched maniac moved away. The reader 
may perhaps have accounted for her actions from her language. 
From the confused reports she bad heard concerning Clifton, and 
from having seen him in company with Helen at the willows, 
away from her home, she had suddenly imbibed a notion that 
they were in the situation of herself, and her own unfortunate 
lover, and that Clifton would be certainly killed, if Helen loved 
him without her parents' consent ; imagining, by a delusion not 
uncommon among crazy people, that Helen would then exchange 
places with herself. Cbi the present occasion she had been de^ 
ceived by the resemblance wluoh Col. Douglas bore to his brother, 
and, beholding the weapons of death, concluded that Cliftx)n was 
about to suffer the penalty, and hastened to watch the effect of 
her tidings upon Helen, whom she found engaged with Mary 
{her bride-maid) in preparing a wedding dress ; having just re- 
ceived from the post-man the letter for Douglas which has be«n 
given. Startled by her frightful gestures and strange language, 
and still more by the announcement from a servant that Dou^is 
had taken pistols with him when he went out, they both deter- 
mined to follow her, accompanied by one or two servants for pro- 
tection, and the subsequent report of pistols from the grove quick- 
ened their speed. 

The remainder of the scene which occurred at the dueling 
ground, the explanations and reconcilement which ensued, need 
not be related, after the particulars we have already given. 
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" Helen," nid TSiaj, a day or two afterwa rd a, " do you believe 
it possible for a man who has loved one beit^ vith derotion to 
tnoMfer anddctdy his affections to another I" 

" Nothing would seem impossible, my dear Hary, after what 
we have all seen of the vagaries of love. Tboae ■ who are the 
tnoBt viideiit in their passkms are said to be most suddenly co(dad. 
I lored Clifton with devotion, as I thought : I may now say the . 
some of Dooglas. And yoo sorely will not allow that mm is 
mora ctxistant, or less likely to chaise than woman. But why 
do yoa ad V 

"Bdwaid Set(Mi has proposed to me, and I bare accepted." 
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Wmn, 'mid ibe pai^ of pr«Miit grief, 

Fev poiDti to woM to «oaa; 
When hope do more cbd bring relief, 

Or jnarce tlia dufc'nii^ Bhxm ; 
How swaet tha tiei of tHeaiaiaf then. 

The (addened hewn to cheer; 
The balm of lender ajmpMhj, 

The HnJntM of a tear. 

Then be thj booh the moJen sbrine, 

Where tmth with beaitt;r blends, 
And tore's &ir fioweM in guUads twine. 

Called bj thy cherished fliende.; 
80 when, 'mid life'i ereatfU •cenas, 

Thy jo;* shall stt have fled, 
Then maj thej oa th; taddaned heart 

Their tnfnat aweetneaa ihed. . 

Yet, truat not, ladj, to the power 

Of aogbt beloved below, 
To Ii|^tea every gloom; hoar, 

Or bauiah men/ woe ; — 
Not to allay «u grieft alone, 

Were earthl; fiieodahip* pren ; 
Tbej fix our Iotb and hc^aa npMi 

Onr ittUr ftiend in heavan. 
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AMERICAN POETEY. 

That was a lovely creation of Grecian sapentitioD, which 
gave to the visible fonna of nature, life and beauty ; vbich peo- 
[ded the 9ol«nn groves wd mosB^ro-wn fountains, the rock'^ibbed 
caverns and ba&y vales of &ii Hellas, with viewless E^Hiits, 
whose &Dcied jaesence hidlowed each spot and endeared each 
scene. 

What this mythology was in the physical world to Uie Gre- 
cian, the same in the intellectual, as to its opwation and efiect, ii 
Poetry: 

The ancients when, perchance, they listened to the silvery 
munnur of some rivulet, seemed in their graceful imaginings, to 
be greeted by the voice of the fountain-nym[^ The l^btnmg 
which dved the gnarled oak, was to them the bolt launched from 
the thunderet'a " red right arm." The blast which swept acrots 
the .£gean, was the breath of the storm-god, awakened to his 
work of disinay and desolatioa. The ^phyr, as it sighed throogh 
the forest-leaves, i^ke to them in the tones of scnne dryad of &a 
wood. Hoar tradition started up with all the stateliness of the 
historic muse, to enshrine upon the altar of superstition the story 
of each crumbling ruin and fading monument Imbued with 
the spirit of this exquisite fancy, they looked upon the meanest 
place with interest, and it gave to the sublimest spectacle addi- 
tional grandeur and sublimity. 

And thus it is with Poetry. That is an art which invests the 
humblest subjects with an undying charm, and which imparts to 
the loftiest theme, new beauties and fre^ grace. This is that 
deUghtful art which, transporting us into a Uaiy world of novel 
creations, giRs us with keener faculties to perceive and appreciide 
whatever is perfect in art, or attractive in nature. Tins it is 
which elevatmg us above the petty cares and tumults of existence, 
bearing us upon eagle-pinions beyond the smoky atmoq>here of 
our work o' day world, ennobles the character, refines the feelings, 
purifies the sentiments, and fits us for our station in a coming as 
well as in a ]»«sent world. 

It is the spirit of Pbesy which tints the painter's pencil with 
its choicest colors. From her the sculptor's chisel derives its chief- 
est triumphs. She clothes the language of the divine in its most 
pleasing attire. She touches the lipe of the orator, with a " Uv- 
mg coal from off the altar." 

Beneath her cheering beams bH moral instincta blossom forth, 
endued with a vitality which the wintry blasts of vice can never 
chill, nor the hot breath of passicsi ever wither. By her magic 
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tooch all that is lofty in thought or splendid in action, all that is 
generous in sentiment or great in example, is pictured forth with 
such vividness of truth, as to kindle emulation in the coldest 
bosom, and " create a soul beneath the ribs of death." 

If such are the uses of Poetry, who shall rightly estimate the 
poet's influence ? His influence is bounded only by the limits 
which confine mankind, for his are the sympathies wMch find an 
echo in every breast, and which, like the breeze that calls forth 
the music of the iBolian lyre, strike a responsive chord in every 
heart. "Tis his vocation, not alone to warm the &ncy cv to fin 
the imagination, but to instruct the mind and to inform the un- 
derstandmg. True Poetry is ever the most powerful ally of reU- 
gioD, and the best friend to virtue, and he soils the purity of his 
.profession who prostitutes his muse to the viler passions which 
deform mankind. The beautiful realms of the imagination 
should never be invaded'by the steps of vice, aOr insulted by the 
tread of hcentiousness. 

Poetry u to the fine arts what refinement is to civihzation ; and 
the poet occupies among men of letters the same position with 
educated man in society. As the arts exalt a nation's character 
and improve its taste, so poetry may be said to correct the arts 
themselves. And as the educated man stands forth prominent 
above his fellows, so to the poet is assigned an e^ially conspicu- 
ous station in the literary world. 

Turning to our own country, the common object of our hopes 
and fears, the source of our pride as well as of our humiliation, 
we need scarcely to put the question, how has she filled this de- 
partment of national taste ? For the melancholy truth stares us in 
the face that there is not a single line of American poetry which 
might not at the fresent moment be blotted out of existence foi^ 
ever, and the world would never feel the void. And whence 
comes this lamentable deficiency 7 Shall we attribute it with 
some writers to a native inferiority fostered by our situation and 
institutions, or shall we not mther aScribe it to those many cir^ 
cumstances which operate here to divert the attention to other 
and more gainful pursuits than that of letters ? Why slumbers 
Halleck ? Alas ! his answer is a ready one. He tells us that now 

" He's bnaj in the eottoD trade 
And Bugarline." 

Why sleepe the muse of Byrant ? The vexed arena of politics, 
the strife and confusion of conflicting factions, furnish him too 
with an answer, though with no apology. The auri sacra/amea, 
that accursed hungering after gold which proved the bane of an- 
tiquity, has fastened upon our vitals. How long was it after the 
Roman emperors had returned laden with the spoils of the van- 
quished East that Latin authors preserved that virtue, that inde- 
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pendence and numliness of cheracter vhich alon« can give d^ 
nity to authorship ? And how long did Grecian letters withstand 
the corruption of Persian gold and Persian effeminacy, which 
spread like a pestilence into aU pitrts of the body politic and taint- 
ed not (mly the life-blood of the republic, but infused its poison 
into evBry rein of her literature. Prostitution and venality were 
the order of the day. The orator sold his eloquence for geld. 
The philosopher wielded his pen for gold. For gold the huto- 
riau would trick out a monster in all the trappings of virtue, and 
lobe infiuny itself in the garb of decency. The poet thought 
that the golden stream of Pactolus might be diverted into the 
pure founts of Helicon, and that the laurel of Parnassus should 
be clasped around his brows with a gilded fillet. And what wat 
the result ? Grecian literature bet^une a dry and sa^dess tronk, 
without one green shoot to keep in mind its former freehnen, 
without one vein to transmit its former healthy current. 

"What however in former limes was the work of ages, half a 
century bids fair to accomplish among us. Modem utilitarianism 
has already pushed us far beyond the verge of Mammon's kio^ 
dom, and the lust of gain h^ seized upon the entire commonity. 
Our dollar-dollar feelings swallow up every other. They enter 
into the statesman's plans and the scholar's musings — they in- 
trude into seats of honor and trust, and usurp a yAace amid the stu- 
dent's meditations. A short-sighted people is that, and ignorant 
of its best reputation, which sees in the creations of the mind 
naught to adtuire, in the effusions of genius tuiught to ^ijdaud, 
in the thoughts of the poet naught to love. But so long as Uiis 
mercenary spirit which levels every thing to the mean standard 
of practicality rules the ascendant, so long must we be content 
with OUT reputation as a stock-jobbing, money-gia^nng nation, 
etrangets to every species of taste and refinement. 

Another cause of our deficiency may be found in that intellec- 
tual vassalage which enchains us to a servile ^ing of the wwn- 
out vices, of aristocratic Europe, and which causes us to bow with 
a worse than oriental deference to the dicta of a Blackwood <« a 
Quarterly Review. His countrymen never discovered that they 
had among them the second Addison till the Foreign Q.UBrteriy 
had smiled patronizingly upon the works of Irving. And Cooper 
was never known as the " Scott of America" tilt Blackwood bad 
stamped upon his novels the signet of imperial approbatimi. 

In trusting thus the credit of our authors to the tender meicies 
of foreign critics, we foi^et that the hireling partizans of monar- 
chy are not the men to look complacently upon the efforts of a 
rising republic. And in consequence, many an author languishes 
here, whose writings are well fitted to honor himself and Ua 
country, but who is hardly known beyond the pale of fiiendship^ 
because trans-atlantic criticism has consigned bun to obUvitm, and 
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ei»«thuitic plinncy has yielded without a muimur, as to die fiat 
of destiny. 

The character of this people, as modified by their institutioiiB, 
may be another reason of their mental infchority. It is the boast 
of a free country, that she holds out to merit occupations of dig- 
nity and profit. It is the tendency of a popular goremment to 
magnify the importance of civil distinctions. Hence the black- 
letter science of the lawyer is crowded with votaries, who in a 
different state of things might have transferred to the cultivation 
(tf literature, the talents Which are now absorbed in the chicanery 
of politics, or in the struggle for professional eminence. 

We may observe besides, that in our country every thing seems 
to be forced by a sort of hot-house warmth into jvemature vigor. 
The youth just emancipated from the cloisters of college, bums 
todistingui^ himself and sighs over the failure of his hopes, with- 
out reflectii^ that the greatest achievements in any art can only 
be made by patient study and long continued apphcatiou. Gen- 
ina he may he possessed of, but genius uncultivated never yet 
occomphshed any thing brilliant or lasting. It is like the dia- 
mond of the mine, the gem it is true is valuable, but it needs the 
ikillful hand of the lapidary to polish it into beauty and ornament 

Why should we rank so far below other nations in variety and 
originality of talent ? Why should this miserable deficiency 
longer continue ? Does the poet seek for the inspiistion of natural 
scenery ? Let him look abroad upon the most gloriouK land that 
the aun shines on — the noblest country. Ood ever gave man to 
inhabit — combining all that is grand and magnificent with what- 
ever is lovely and peaceful — land of the mountain and the fiood, 
uid land of the citron-groves and orange-flowers. Does he seek 
Sot faistffiical associations ? What bett» subject for a poet's en- 
thusiasm than the self-denying virtues of the Puritans, the per^ 
flevorlng industry of the Hollander, the daring courage of the 
Osvalier. The dangers and privations of our eaiiy settlement, 
lAe exploits of the revolution, our thousand Indian legends, offer 
themes of romantic interest and patriotic exultation, die thought 
9( which should make the pulse beat quick and tl^ Uood flow 
fast in every heart that claims to feel a love of conntry or o€ 
'kindred. 

' What can be compared to intellectual excellence? Would 
Ei^larid eacchaoge Uie infiuence which Uie thonghte and lani- 
gaaga of Shakspeare are at this day ezercidng, for the evanes- 
■cent trophies of her military heroes ? Would Italy tear ofi* the 
chajiets from the brows of Dante and Taaso, to crown her nughty 
«Bptaiiui or consummate statesmen ? The glory of the wanioc, 
4he fiune of the statesman, the power of nations, pass away with 
the fiuctuations of time, but the glories of the mind, the fiune 
of genius, the power o{ intellect, are immortal in duration and 
universal in influence. . 
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Frail and fieeting are the mraioriala of humaii giuideur. A 
shattered column marks the Bite of ancient Babylon, and the 
Egyptian pyramids alone remain to tell what Egypt was. The 
fountains of Castaly are no longer the haunts of the Muses but 
tbe home of a fierce banditti ; the forum which once echoed to 
the tread of Brutus is a cattle market, and the Roman Coliseimi, 
where once congregated the masters of the world, is tenanted by 
a sohtary hermit, who guards the ruins. But Koman genius died 
not when fell the Capitol, and the strains of Homer still siirvive, 
though the Greece which Homer sung is "living Greece no 
more." Grecian liberty, Grecian freedom gave to Grecian liter- 
ature its energy and richiiess, its pathos and sublimity. AnA why 
should not the like causes produce the like effects mtw ? 

At least let us cling with all the devotion of patriotism and all 
the ardor of philanthropy to the belief that America shall become 
what Athens was — to the end that if there is a period in the fu- 
ture when this republic ^all be buried in the sepulcher of nations, 
she may leave behind some other Homer, some second Pindar, to 
immortalize the country which could beget such men, and to 
caaas the world to mourn thait hard necessity which conuoits to 
ruin states and empires. 



TO THE FiaaT BLUE-BIBD OF SPMNO. 

O WBI.COI1E, tbrice welcome, fleet rover of ether, 

Again to the hill, and the wood, and the grove '■ 
Thou herald of light downy winds and calm weather, 

O welw>me art thou wilh Ihy ditty of lovo ! 

Aloft on yon willow, thou beantiAil rover. 

Perch safely and carol thy wild song again ; 
While beaide the« uls pnioing his pinioni thy lover. 

Or with blithe aotet iBturDing thy aoul-lhrilling Bliaiii. 

Thou hast come rrum the land where the gentle breeze blowing, 
Od ite soft boBom bBsrs the sweet Bceul of the lime ; 

Where the wild bees nre humming and cattle are lowing. 
And fresh flowen-aie blUBhiag in beauty and prime. 

Where the brooka fivlie gaily, and cool sp^riding fbuntaina 

Are never enchain'd by tbe frost and the snow ) 
But at moM), noon and eve daiih adown the moss mountains. 

And dye their 6ir locks in the min's tuddj ^ow. 

Thou hast come ftom these beaudea — alas '■ for our Vallejv, 

And UU, wood and forest, no ahelter they are ; 
No (vlanded woodlanda fbr mirth and gay InlUca, 

No warm groves to build in, to love and to pair. ^ 
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ELOCUnOH. 

Wa' biTG nothing armiDd as but changes and faovling 
Of wiDda that sweep fiOTC«ly the mata glebe along j 

Tbe skiei are now budd;, now threst'ning and acowling. 
And spring is but coming our vallejs among. 

Yet if Ihon awhile cuat nUt, beautifiil comer, 

His arm, who directs the loud whirlwind and storm, 
Bbdl TSBtore the fi-esh gales and rewaken the sammer, 

^^th its heait-cheering music and scented breath warm- 
Then the flowers shall awake, and the stock-dove shall woe 

Tbe blsck-bird shall whistle aloud in his den) 
Tbe lark shall shrill sweetly, the turtle shall ooo. 

And the dashing of waters resound through the glen. 

Fair Nature, amjed in her gay smiles and dresaes. 
Shall scatter hor beauties by forest and ri^er ; — 

We'll adore her rich mantle, her flower wreaths and tresses, 
And ung inmner's gladness forever and forever. 



ELOCUTION. 

Thk art of reading is among the most important branches of 
education. " To read well," is an accomplishment possessed by 
few, though within the reach of all. It enables one to enliven the 
domestic circle, and is a necessary preparation for public speaking. 
The latter view claims our attention at the present time. That 
an art so important as that of elocution should be so much neg- 
lected, can only be accounted for by supposing that in youth we 
are careless respecting it, and that the labor of correctii^ our de- 
fects is a barrier to improvement in speaking in after life. A few 
hints, however, upon the real nature of those defects, and of their 
remedies, may not be amiss. " The 6rsi step towards becoming 
a good elocutionist," says Comstock, "is a correct arrfm/arfwwt; 
and the best method for acquiring a correct articulation, is to ex- 
ercise the voice on the elementary sounds of the language." Clear 
and distinct enunciation is an essential quality in a good speaker ; 
it will enable him to be heard with ease by the most numerous 
assembly. Yet how many, supposing that an elevated tone and 
vehement declamation are necessary before a large audience, ex- 
haust themselves by a strained and rapid utterance. But when 
words are thus spoken, the sound of mingled reverberations grates 
harshly on the ear. On the other hand, even a whisper may be 
heard at a surprising distaoce when distinctly uttered. Public 
speakers might jxeserve their own health, and secure the comibrt 
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of their audience, by attending to their articulation. Let them 
remember, that words, in order to be well imderstood, " are to be 
delirered out from the lipe as beautiful coins newly iastied from 
the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, 
neatly struck by the proper oi^ans, distinct, in due succesaon, 
and of due weight." 

Doubtless the habit of indistinct articulation often acquired in 
childhood, clings to us, in some degree, in after life. Parents and 
nurses are very unwise in attempting to simplify language by the 
use of what is termed "baby talk." In femiliar conversation, 
too, we are often careless of the |Ht)nunciation of our words. The 
remark of Cicero, respecting the proper use of language, ai^jes 
to the formation of a habit of correct articulation: "aed mi^ni 
interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie domi, quibuscum loquatnr 
a puero, quemadmodum petres, psdagogi, matres etiam loquan- 
tur." Yet the defects of early education may be remedied by 
a careful exercise of the voice on the elementary sounds of the 
huiguage. Dr. Rush, the author of an able treatise on the "Phi- 
losophy of the Human Voice," remarks, "when the elements are 
pronounced singly, they may receive a concentration of the w- 
ganic effort, which gives them a clearness of sound and a definite 
outline, if I may so speak, at their extremes, that make a fine 
iveparative for a distinct and forcible pronunciation in the com- 
pounds of speech." The Doctor enumerates thirty-five elemett- 
lary sounds in the English language. These he divides into three 
classes ; the first, called Tonic sounds, are twelve in number, and 
are heard in the following words : all, art, and, ale, ed, err, end, 
nile, in, old, ooze, our. The second class consists of fourteen 
sounds, called Subtonics : bow, dare, gire, love, may, not, anff, 
roe, ^en, vile, wo, ye, zone, aznre. The third class is composed 
of the remaining nine elements, called Atonies : Jame, Ae, Jtite, 
eark, 9it,-9Atne, take, think, wAeat. He who will daily practice 
lor a few moments upon these elementary sounds, until he diaU 
be able to uttor each of them distinctly, may at length overcooM 
even natural impediments of speech. Surely, the end to be se- 
cured is worth ^e trouble of the experiment. 

The second step towards becoming a good elocutionist, is a 
proper attention to rhythmus. Rhythmus is defined to be " an 
instiitetive sense and idea of dividing the duration of all sounds 
and motions, by an equal periodical pulsation, Uke the oscillations 
of a pendulum." Mr. Steele first published a notation for accent, 
pause, and emphasis. According to his plan, a sentence or verse 
is divided, by bars, into measures analogous to those of music ; and 
notes or signs are used to mark the degree of stress belonging to 
each syllable. This system, which is by no means cmapUcated, 
is highly recommended by Dr. Ru^, and has been much iio* 
prov^ by Dr. Comistock, to whom we are indebted foe maof 



valuablfl treatises od Elocution. By learning to read acctHiling 
to this notation, the student will become familiar with those prin- 
oifdes of accentuation and pause which should guide him in puUic 
^leaking. Nor is this method merely tnechanioal; it is the aae 
adopted in all our studies. In the Greek grammar, we conjugate 
firet the regular verbs, and afterwards those which are iiregulaz 
or defective. In learning to reason, we study first the pure math- 
ematics, involving only certaiTtties ; and afterwards metaphysics, 
involving probabilities, or moral certainty, as distinct from abso- 
lute demonstration. We axe warranted then in the assertion, that 
STeiy good speaker must be a good reader, and that every maa 
may bec<»ne a good reader by the observance of rules. In child- 
hood our teachers axe our models in reading and speaking ; yet 
tiuy are often imperfect models. Hence, Dr. Rush ai^ues, " that 
this subject is of the utmost importance in the schodii of elocu- 
tion, wiU be admitted by those who have observed the manner in 
which children learn to read : for the close attention which their 
igooranoe requires, and the slowness of utterance, lead them to 
toy an equal stress on every syllable, or at least upon every word." 
But rhylhmus is, strictly, no less natural than important The 
poet seeks to adapt his verse to that delicate perc«ptKin of rhythm 
which exists in the mind of every intelligent read». Take, for 
instanoe, the following line : 

"Aroint thee, teilch! the rump-f^d ronjon Cries." — Macbeth. 

Hwe we diould instinctively lay (w each syllaHe its proper stress, 
even if all marks of punctuatioii were omitted ; and so of ten 
thousand instances. Gardiner, in his able treatise on ' ' The Musiti 
of Nature," makes the following remark : " A well-constructed 
sentence, simply as it r^ards the flow of words, will, when meas- 
ured by musiced notes, have ail the relative proportion of a strain 
of music, founded upon the laws of musical expression. If we 
inspect the fine adagios of Haydn and Beethoven, we shall find 
Ikon composed of sounds varyii^ in duration from the lowest 
note to those of the greatest quickness ; and if we examine a 
speech of Shakspeare, or a description of Milton's, we studl find 
ituka a^ composed of words ponderous and sIok, mingled with 
particles and syllables of the greatest rapidity." In the chapter 
on Language, the author gives several pleasing illustrations of this 
&ct We do violence then to the structure of language when 
we neglect rhythm. 

There is a further analogy between speech and song. Both 
aie baaed upon the diatonic scale ; but in speech the voice gUdas 
finm one note to another, whilst in soi^ it ascends or desoends by 
regular intervuls. In the one case an im^ned plane is used, ia ' 
the other a ladder ; both for the same purpose. Hence, by the 
Mndy- of music a speaker may gain great compass of voice, and 
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command over its powers. He may acquire a correct intonation, 
vhich is the third thing essential to good elocution. What can 
be more unpleasant than a " tone," in the voice of a public speaker? 
Tt is insupportable in one who attempts to read the service of the 
Episcopal church. We have heard, the litur^ read, when to lis- 
ten was torture ; and we have mentally said, in the words of 
Cassar to a poor reader, " Do you read or sing ? If you sing, you 
sing very ill." A tone is wearisome alike to the speaker and the 
audience ; and as it usually results from a strained effort to be 
heard, it makes the utterance indistinct. Speakers sometimes 
pitch upon a high key at the commencement of a discourse, and 
afterwards attempt to lower their tone ; thus alternating between 
two unpleasant sounds. On this subject, the following quaint 
remarks are quoted by Gardiner, from Roger Ascham, tutor to 
Queen Elizabeth. " When a matter is spoken with an apte voyce 
for everye affection, the hearers, for the most pert, are moved as 
the speakei woulde ; but when a man is always in one tone, like 
a humble bee, or els now in the top of the chureh, now downe 
that no man kuoweth where to have him ; or, piping like a reede, 
or roaring like a buU,-as some lawyers do, which thinke they do 
best when they cry loudest ; these ^lall never move, as I have 
known manye weU learned have done, because theyr voyce was 
not stayed afore, with leaminge to singe. For all voyces, great 
and small, base and shrill, weak or soft, may be bolpen and 
brought to a good point by leaminge to singe." 

It is to be regretted that so many look upon the arts of speech 
with contempt. The rules of rhetoricians and elocutionists they re- 
gard as trivial, or as fitted only to teach men how to impose on their 
fellows. Dr. Blair has so ably refuted this f^union, that it is need- 
less to dwell upon it here. It is indeed true, that men must rely, 
for success in speaking, oil good common sense. Thoi^ht is the 
substance of speech. But how much srtrooger is the conviction 
which argument produces when presented with the authority of 
Demosthenes or the grace of Cicero ! Tocal exercises should 
form an essential part of a collegiate education. The Corporation 
of this InstltutioQ have accordingly made a provision for instruc- 
tion in the art of Elocution, which its importance demands. 

Improvement in speaking depends on individual exertion. With- 
out frequent and careful practice upon selected pieces, few can 
learn either to read or speak well. Yet whid have not men sacri- 
ficed for oratory ? Demosthenes is a noble example of persever- 
ance amid difficulties, against which few orators are call^ to con- 
tend. Rather than shrink from any labors for this end, let us say 
in the words of Cicero, " dicendi autem me non tarn fiiictus et 
gloria, quam studium ipsum exercitatloque, delectat." 
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EARLY DAYS. 

1 wisB I wu s child Bgain, 

From every trouble iree ; 
Oh, why did not those dajt remiin, 

ThoK dsfi of 7oalb(iiI glee. 
I wiih thii heart had n«Ter known, 

Whu now it knowi too well; 
And early pleunrea ne'er had flown, 

Nor broke mj childhood'i spelt. 

. How btiglitlj then mj hoara did ipeed, 

How fiee fivm every care ; 
Like Ikiry itbppin|;8 on the mead, 

When dew-drops flisten there. 
1 thought the cloadi were angels' wings, — 

I'm Sara I know not why, — 
And all the atan aanie golden thdngi 

Airanged along the sky. 

1 ihoaght the wind wu nuuc made - 

By apirilB in the treea; 
And oft I flung me in the shade, 

To prattle with the breeze. 
I thought each flower a litde home, 

Where tiny iprite* did dwell ; 
And watched to see the young b«ea oome, 

Tbrir lalea of lore to tell. 

And when I laugh 'd beside the lake. 

Where 1 was wont to play, 
I uerer ihooght that time would take 

Those early joys away. 
1 did not think this lighuome heart, 

Would ever weep for pain ; 
And all my childhood's mirth depart. 

To come no more again. 

And when bende my mother'a knee, 

I breath'd my inlknt psayer, 
I never dream'd that life to me, 

Would Bvei be but fair. 
Oh, give me back tboee days agun, 

Of childhood's merty joy ; 
And let me ever thns remain, 

A happy, laAghinf hoy. 
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" In «ach huinui heart terror lurrives 
Tbe rain it hu gorged : the loftUal itnr 
All that the; would dUdnin 10 think were Irae." SUIbyi 

" In tome minilB the first imprevion 1« lo stronf and to permanent, and reiiitt 
in rach B DianDer those consideratioiu which might remore or moderate Jt, that we 
finddiffiDultj in drawing the line between it and that hind of fhlae iaipr— ioa wUeh 
colulitnlH d)« lawer degree i^ innnitj." — MtrerouMt. 

' Hakd down your helm — hard down I tell you!' 

' Haid down it is, sir, — the tiller is already jamm'd aleei^aioft 
ttie round-house.' 

' Let fly those jib-sheets — haul after the spanker— «hiver ths 
head-«ail8-— ease off that fore-spenceivsheet — be quick, my men, b* 
quick, or you will be food for the sharks in less than ten annDtei I' 

Such were the hasty orders of Captain Hinckley, at one of thoM 
moments of sudden and extreme peril when all the jodgment and 
finnnesa of the sailor are called into requisition. To asceitaia 
tbe cause oS these orders, we must ^etch you. Reader, the dan* 
gerous situation in which tbe good ^p Canton was nneiqiectedly 
placed. 

The southern coast of Norway from the Naze to the harbor o( 
Fredehckwaem, a distance of one hundred and serenty miles, is 
bounded by a high, precipitous wall of rock against which the 
uneasy swell of the sea has been dashing and wreathing for many 
thousand years. So perpendicular have the waters wom.thii 
frowning battlement that to scale it from below is impossible, and 
although at its base the largest man of war might be sunk entirely 
out of sight, yet owing to the powerful surge which is incesHUitly 
rolling up and breaking, not even a life-boat could Ure there foe a 
moment. The Canton had recently sailed from St. Petersburg . 

on her homeward-bound voyage to B , but owing to the 

lightness of the wind, had been nearly two weeks in beating 
^ough the Categat and around the Scav. It was now Hat 
month of July, and tbe day on which this sketch commences vu 
ushered in by a gorgeous morning when nature was busy in ad(»n- 
ing herself. Scarcely a 1»«ath trembled on Qm gently undo- 
lattng surface of the deep, and the sun, as be came up from bsooob 
the Norwegian rocks bM mountains, had ^mg a single, broad 
glance over his bounded path and then retired, as if in disdain itf 
ttui leaser iJanet, behind the cloody di^Mry ; — or, to leave tbt 
vol. III. 31 ,|^^. 
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poetical for the nautical, " 4 A. M. light hreezes — ^heary clouds 
in the north — the sun almost obscured — ship is moving very 
heavily, having scarcely steerage way." Captain Hinckley had 
noted the pecuhar beauty of the morning, and with that sagacity 
which seems almost intuitive in an old ^lilor had remarked to his 
chi^ mate that there would soon be a change, attended with a 
cracking breeze. His predictions were verified, and when the 
lun went down on that evening, the Canton was flying along un- 
der the jffess of all her canvass at the rate of over eleven knots 
an hour, with the Naze, bearing west by north, on her starboard 
bow, distant about forty miles. As the night closed in, the mist, 
which had been gathering during the latter part of the afternoon, 
KtUed heavily down into a dense fog, and so intense was the 
darkness that it seemed to oppress with its weight. Captain H. 
stirred not from his position Inside the helmsman. His eye was 
ffleadily fixed on the compass, noticing the si^btest vari^on from 
Hm preacribed course, save once or twice wheu he strove, but in 
vain, to pierce the impenetrable gloom that poured in on every 
fide. He was fully aware of the peril he incurred in standing 
•cron ao near the Norway shore, but he knew the fidelity of his 
noble vessel, and more than once she had brought him safely out 
fix>m greater dangers than now threatened, and had there not been 
ft strong lee-current setting in towards the land, all his calculations 
M to bearing and distance would now have been correct He had 
jufll ordered the second mate to see if the men forward were keeping 
ft good " look out," when almost simultaneously shouts were 
heaid, " breakers ahead !— breakers abeam ! — breakers on the 
itarbcmid bow !" 

. Such was the situation of the Canton. The current had set 
her close into the shore, until she was scarcely her length from the 
inm-bound barriers. Instantaneous death seemed inevitable ; for 
■0 greiU was the ship's momentum that, even though she should 
obey the influence of her sails and rudder, she would necessarily 
sweep far ahead in making the circle that would change her direc- 
tion while going ."in stays." No time was allowed for reflec- 
tion, — it was action or death. More quickly, if possible, than the 
thought was conceived were the orders given, and as rapidly 
obeyed. The noble ship rounded up swiftly into the wind in 
defiance of its strength, and with a single slat of her sails, which 
ringing on the air like thunder was echoed back from the beetling 
jHocipice, she gracefully but firmly fell off on the other tack, 
and in a moment after was shooting away from the danger, fling- 
ing in high apay the stainless white foam fix>m her bows like the 
proud pantings of the victorious racer. 

' Said I not ao ?' observed Fitz-Eustace, the supercargo, to Cap- 
tain Hinckley. ' It was no immeaning word I uttered when I bid 
yen beware <^ the Naze c^ Ncvway. I felt that the tpeH wm 
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apan me this morning, and would ibat I had perished in those 
boiling surgss, for a life like mine ia but protracted agony;' 

' Cheer up ! cheer up, my good fellow ! these idle dreams ore 
completely -ruining you. Have we not safely escaped? — and 
auiely it were worth the peril to see Ibe Canton b^iave so nobly. 
For heaven's sake, what is it that has thus chatted you ?' 

' Captain Hinckley, I am changed indeed. Wlmt I was I am not 
and never shall be again. But a few weekssince whose eye was 
brighter, whose shout louder, whose step lighter than mine ? Who 
rang the peala of laughter oflener than I, and to whom did the 
whole crew point as the very personification of miith but to me, 
Fitz-Eustace, the gayest of the gay 7 All around me then was 
light and beauty : — not a grief cankered my heart, — not a care 
wrinkled my brow. Sorrow I laughed at, and despised with con- 
tempt the brooder over trouble. But now, now— cursed word I 
I would not, yet I do utter it ; for as oft as it comes, it rings the 
knell of my doom ; yes, that withering nme — and yet I cannot 
destroy it ; I must, I will repeat it until a thousand times spoken 
it becomes so many evil fiends to drive this soul to madness.' 

' Why, man, you rave ! you are making a fool of yourself, Fitz- 
Eustace, thus to give way to some mere phantasy of your brain. 
Fling away these sickly whims, for I will not allow them 
aboard my vessel ; why, you will infect the whole crew.' 

' Will not allow i ha ! ha ! Can you tell th? tempest, when it 
rudes forth in its fury, that it shall not roar ? Can you bid the 
old white-haired ocean hudh itself to sleep when its giant waves 
are chafed to madness ? Can you catch the lightning as it glances, 
and sin^ad it out for a mellow twilight oa the sky, or bid the 
thunder roll harmoniously along like the singing of a zephyr ? 
Talk not then to me of allowance ; God and my doom are my 
masters! I know no others.' 

< Fitz-Eustace, be calm! and if it will ease that heart, which 
seems thus burdened, to tell me the cause of your suffering, retire 
with me to the cabin, and if there be not crime at the bottom of 
ftU this, be assured I will most sincerely sympathize with you, 
and do all in my power to alleviate your sufferings.' 

' Nay, sit down here ; it is the most fitting place fw my tale ; 
the open sky, and the broad ocean, suit best the temper of my 
soqL All I have to say can be told in a few words. Listen, then. 
During our stay at St. Petersbitrg, I received a note irom the 
Messrs. Cramer, requesting my immediate attendance upon some 
■important business. Proceeding there, I found, that owing to a 
mistake I had made in one of the invoices, there would be a loss 
of some thousand roubles in the sale of the sugars. Angry with 
myself at this carelessness, I returned to my room, and in cros^h 
ing the square which fronts the Imperial Palace, I had reached 
the statue of Peter the Great, when a female beggar accosted ma, 



md, pbcing hsnelf directly in my way, supplicated me, finrt in 
Geimui, ana then in Engluh, (o bestow a pittance upon her. I 
was fiv fiom being either in tbe pitying or giving mood, and 
tfieielbre qionied her from my ftih. Would that I could recaU 
that momenl — that act ! hut it is too late. With an eye fladiing 
out the h^ of her soul, she lilled her shrivelled hands towards 
keaTen, and imprecated a short but most horrible curse upm me. 
^ Wntchl" shouts she, "soon shall the time bewhen tlwuthalt 
Utterly say, ' would that now I was that beggar.' " 

' Heeding her not, I passed on, and foi^ot the occurrence, until 
I had reared to rest that night Tbe feverish uneasiness of th« 
day had subsided, and, wearied by my duties, I was just passing 
thiough that dreamy state of neither consciousness nor insensi- 
hility which precedes sleep, when the thought of the beggar 
flaafaed across my mind, and in an instant I felt the whole force 
of my inhumanity and of her imprecation. There was no longer 
dumber for these eyes. I called reason to my aid, — judgment, 
conacience were summoned, — ^but in vain. The curse rolled 
knidw and more horribly all around me ; and when the morning 
dawned, the sun's first mys fell on a miserable, fevered, ihomed 
man. 

' From that moment every thing was changed ; and now, aye, 
now, now, thou infernal hag, nature seems to have flung a 
moutning robe around herself ; the whisperings of the breeze pall 
ca my ear like a dirge wailed for the wretched ; the light winch 
Mice tinged all around with lovehness, now seems like the bum- 
JBg glare of a volcano, and the deep blue sky, which I have loved 
aveo to adoration, like a vast mirror, reflects back the ghastiy hue 
of a sickly ocean writhing beneath it. The past comes up before 
my mind distorted into every possible form of loathing, while the 
future seems a yawning grave. Home, kindred, friends, are but 
tinmcaning words, unheeded, save for the associations once con- 
nected with them. Never again will a smile play on these fev 
turn, unless it be when m«nory slumbecs, and even then it will 
be but the meteor's gleam on a stormy sky ; and should a laugh 
ever break from these lips, it will startle by its strangeness. I 
kmw the world will charge me vrith foUy, and rightly, too, for I 
brand myself a fool. The dark saying uttered by that imp of 
hate ought not, thus control me; and yet why should it not? 
Every man has his moments when some powerful spell is upon 
him, controUii^ every feeling, thought, and action, and what if 
mine be a horrible one. Captain Hinckley, you have my secret ;■ 
UH it as you will, but on the peril of your life, breathe it not to 
those I once loved at home ; nor even hint to them the misery 
which has settled on the doomed brother and son.' 

Thus saying, Fitz-Eustace strode haughtily away towards the 
ta&rel, and wnqqang his storm-coat closely about him, Uu»w 
himself into the stem-boat to brood alone over his misery. , 
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Four wtoks passed OD, and the Cantoa was safely mooted in 

' the hacix>r of B . Durins the passage, Fitz-Eustace had 

maintained the same melancholy leserre which characterized hia 
aGtu>ns at the time of sailing^ and, although daily associatii^ with 
Captain H., never reverted to the cause of h^ gloom. Erery 
one aboard regarded him with feeUngs akin to superstitions dread, 

respecting while they censured. During his stay in B , the 

excitement attendant upon the discharge of the cargo and the 
winding up of the voyage, seemed, for a time, to arouse Fitz- 
Eustace, but when these were over, he was again the same strange 
being. His friends marked the change, and, unable to discbvw 
the cause, did all that devoted affection could devise to dissipate 
his melancholy. In vain were their best efforts ; — ^wealth, |Jeat- 
ure, jnaise, were lavished upon him, but only to fall ungattiered 
. at his feet. Society was shunned, and his only recreation was to 
stray away into the solitude, of the country, and there ^one gire 
full {day to the mad fancy that ruled iiim. Daily and hourly was 
the curse fulfilled, and a thousand times did he wish, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, that he was the beggar of the Russian square. 
There is something beautiful in the silent infiuence which Na- 
ture exerts upon a troubled mind. Whether we go to her when' 
she has decked herself with the dowers of si»ing, or when the 
SDOW is on her hills and the ice in her valleys, she has always a 
kind voice to greet us which falls on the heart like the minister- 
ings of a guardian spirit. The blossom and the hoar-lrost hav*' 
each the same whisper, the Uttle rill and the river the same song 
of welcome. Nature's every look is love, and all who seek her 
find a changeless firieod. With the hand of kindness she sup- 
ports the iJuiiting soul, and, catching the tears as they gather in 
the eye, dashes them away, and leaves a holy smile to tremble 
there. Poverty, sickness, adversity, come to hei in sorrow and 
retum in gladness ; while the wretched and despairing bless the 
benefactor that has dung a ray of hope across their darkened souls. 
These daily rambles were not without their influence on Fitx- 
Ekutace. His heart was touched by the ministrations of Nature, 
and the dark cloud that shadowed him had its edges tinged with 
a chastened brightness. The voices around the fire-side fell not 
without their music on hia ear, and the smiles of friends were 
greeted as welcome visitors. The time for his departure again 
arrived. The peculiar morbid spirit which infected Fitz-Eustace, 
instead of unfitting him for the transactions c^ business, seemed 
to impart an unnatural energy and activity in the performance (^' 
these duties, so that a greater amount of |ffoperty was now coin- 
signed to him for investment than on the former voyage. 

Again Fitz-Eustace was aboard the Canton with Cc^ttain Hin^-' 
ley, bound out to Havana. It being now the winter seasiHi, the. 
commencement of the passage was somewhat boisterous, Imtas 
the wind was &vc«able, blowing a stiff, doubie-reef-topsail breeni 
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fiom the northwest, the gulf stream was soon crossed, and in a 
few days the Canton was gliding quietly along, with her stud- 
ding-sails and Fcryals catchmg every light puff of the tropics. At 
the close of the twelfth day the ship had reached the Bahaitia 
Banks, and was lying becalmed near the island of Abaco. 

It was a lovely eveiung,^-one of those when the son in his 
Uvish wantonness pours out all his treasures oa the sky and, 
ocean. Along the western horizon hung a low, broken bank 
of clouds, glowing with the mingled colors of beauty, and so 
imdefined was its line of union with the equally gorgeous wa- 
ten of the ocean, that it seemed like a vast perspective ; as if 
Nature, in one of her wild freaks, had changed the surface of the 
«arth into a magnificent plain. The evening star was alone ia 
the heavens, and so dimly distinguished was it amid the ciimson 
flush which was flung upon the sky, that it seemed Uke the mild 
eye of a 8{Hrit looking bashfully down through its filmy veil of 
gold. Not a whisper trembled in the air, — ^not a speck dimpled 
the burnished waters. It was the hush of Nature, when silent, 
iMreathless, before her Qod she offers up her evening orisons. 

Fitz-Eustace had watched with intense pleasure the splendid 
Bcene, Nor was he alone in the delightful study ; every soal 
aboard drank in the inspiration of the hour. 

' What a glorious eve is this,' said Fitz-Eustace to Captain H. 
' How unUke those heavy, leaden sunsets which close a northern 
day.' 

' It is indeed a lovely one, and tight glad am I to see Fitz- 
Eustace himself again. Read, my young friend, the true lesson 
which nature is writing out in such fair characters before you. 
It is the sun which has created that beauty, and so in thy heart 
will love for the great Jehovah render every thing beautiful and 
blight aiomid you.' 

' True — most true ! But how long is this pc^eantry to last ? 
ere another hour, blackness will rest on that pu^ed sky, and the 
in&nt zej^yr start up into the giant storm. Thus is it with 
life. There are moments when the world goes trippingly, and 
the heart, wherever it looks, sees naught but gladness. Memory, 
fifom the ocean of the past, brings up nothing but pearls, while 
hope withdraws the veil of the future only so far as to reveal its 
forming beauties. Then com^ a change, and the soul looks in 
vain for what it once so dearly loved.' 

' What though darkness shall dissipate this splendor, will not 
many a star come to us ? and is.the soft mosaic which midnight 
works upon the sky less beautiful than this ?' 

' Beautiful indeed while it lasts ; but you forget the clouds 
which flit across and dim the scene. Give me a cloudless life 
andl will acknowledge 'tisa happy one.' 

' Say you so ? Where then would be the magnificence of this 
hour which you so highly extol, did not those western clouds catc^ 
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inet fling back the painting rays of the min ? Fitz-Eustaee, it is 
the momentary passage of ills across our lires, like shadowa on a 
MHnmer field, that dashes beauty on our path by the contrast.' 

' All think not thus alike, and therefore let us change the sub- 
ject. I hare been fancying that those bright clouds were but an 
extension of this earth, the pathway to a brighter world OTer 
which the soul passes on to its rest. I imagined that I could 
feintly discern many a spirit in its brilliant vesture soaring among 
those golden hills of hght. See you that litde purple cloud rest- 
ing on the deep azure like a fairy island in a stormless sea ? Is it 
not beautiful F Were I a spirit, there would I dwell and bathe zns 
in that crystal flood.' 

Long did the excited Fitz-Eustace watch the magic scene, tm- 
til the last bright color had faded, when suddetdy starting from 
his seat he convulsively grasped the arm of Captain H. and point- 
ing to a few wreathing clouds nearly over-head, touted wild- 
ly, -' There — there— look ! see you not that blastiog word written 
on the sky ! it is — it is !' and with a wild unear^y laugh he 
rushed to the cabin. 

The next m(»ning found Fitz-Eu^ace scorched with a raging 
fever. All the hopes of Captain Hinckley that the victim was tut 
brealdng away from the spell which bound him were forever de- 
itioyed. So suddenly had been the transition in the feelings of 
Fitz-Eustace from light to gloom, that reason was almost dethron- 
ed. As the day wore away, however, his fever abated and soon 
after he was again on the deck of the Canton. But it was evi- 
dent to ^ tluit death had set its seal upon him, and he moved 
among those hale and sturdy men like the dead among the livii^. 
XXuing his sickness so steady had been the breeze that the ship 
had moved rapidly on, and when again Fitz-Eustace looked out 
on the sea, the high hills of Matanzas were rising above the hor- 
izon. During his stay in Cuba so invigorated was he by the sa- 
lubrious climate and genial breezes of Uie island thiU he was able, 
with the assistance of Captain Hinckley, to dischai^ all his 
daties. 

As the month of March closed, Fitz-Eustace was once mora 
on his way to Russia. Whether it was owing to the want of 
some employment to engage his mind, — to the harsher tempera- 
ture of the climate, — or to the consciousness that he was about 
to revisit the place of his curse, it is uncertain, but from the mo^ 
ment he left the harbor of Havana, Fitz-Eustace began to droop. 

'Tis melancholy to see the aged, with heads whitened by the 
unceasing breath of four-score years, finally drop into the grave : 
or the infant, around whose Uttle heart so many strong affections 
clustered , perishing like the dew-drop ; or manhood, with its bright 
hopes and lofty aspirations, ruthlessly torn away from the scene 
of its honors ; — but sadder fer is it to see one whom nature has 
formed equally to gladden the social circle, enrich society and: 
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Mess the woild, wastiag slowly away under a festering woood 
vhicb neither art nor nature herself can cure. 

F*itz-Eustace rapidly failed. Although unable to firee himself 
from tiie deluaon which was poisoning his life-blood, yet his mel- 
ancholy assumed a more soothed and gentle cast His soul had 
lost none of its original warmth, while his mind seemed to ex- 
pand and gain strength just in proportion ss his body grew weak- 
a. The sadness which shaded his brow, and the image of a 
naile which occasionally strove to flit across his features, touched 
the heart of every one, and even the old tars, as they were permit- 
ted to go below and visit the stifierer, for all loved him as a brothr 
er, came away with tears in eyes which had seldom wept before. 

Early in the forenoon of a warm May day, Captain Hinckley 
was suddenly summoned to the state-room of Fitz-Eustace. The 
invalid had perceived that his closing hours were approDcbing, 
and his last request was that he m^t be carried on deck and die 
in the midst of that nature he had once loved to study. His re- 
qoeft was granted, with the desire of soothing, as far as possible, 
tiie last moments of the sufferer. The softness of the air as it 
eddied about his ^ed cheek, and the unclouded brightness of 
ttie sun, whose beams seemed to fall in sympathy over the waters, 
strongly excited the dying Fitz-Eustace. Exhausted nature for 
a moment rallied, and wiUi an impassioned and startling fervor he 
excdaimed, ' Ble^ed be this light which illumines the darkness 
that gathers around the grave. Sadly have I been tossed upon a 
stormy sea, and this poor frame is now lying tempest-riven and 
shattered on the rocks of death. Yet I would not be unthahkiul, 
for my early path had its flowers, and in the far distance of the 
pati I can now dimly descry many a happy spot by the feint light 
which memory throws upon it. To the fciim has my cxtp of 
|deasure sparkled, and all that the poet knows of joy and b^ty 
m his own ideal world has nestled in this bosom. Free as the 
fwre air which now greets me so kindly has been every thought, 
sweeping the earth in its wanton flight. Bat black, horribly 
black, has been the storm that gathered around my manhood ; 
and now, blasted by a power, which though despised, I cannot 
elude, I am passing away like the first frosted leaf of autumn. 
Ha ! that chill ! Death haa come ! Hark ! the low mmmuring 
of the breeze on the waters is chanting my requiem and a diige- 
Uke strain is coming np from the ocean's mysterious bosom, — ■ 
friendly voices mingle with the air, — stars are glancing on the 
■ky,-v-the Almighty is around us, — Oh God to thee- ■' 

It was nature's closmg effort. Ere the last sentraice was ccmclit- 
ded, Fitz-Eustace fell back into the arms of his attendants, and 
another was added to the long list of those who have perished 
du victims of a morbid imagination. As the sun went down, 
Aat avening, the ocean rolled its heavy surges over dw i 
of tha Doomed. ■ 



Gooqli: 



TO THE OCEANv 

Haii., thou of wonder the ezhaynloM louree ! 
WhoM wav«a, while rolliajg oaward ia tbeii cotUM, 
Through the oblivious tide each other cbue, 
Ai mui hia fellow in Ambition'i loce. 
Time wee, time ie, end yet thy lurgee rail 
Boundleea, apt emblem of th' immortal aoul. 
How sweet at eventide along thj shore 
Toro«m, and list lhe"Biasioof thj roar:" 
<Hi 1 what a place for oontemplaoeoi deept 
When warring winds upon thj bosom slnp. 
Or when the tempest black sweeps in his wrath 
O'er thj swoU'q billows his destructiTe path, 
And thy proud suigaa chaialBn reach the shy. 
Or sink fir, Rir beneeth, nhere mortal eye 
In VBJn woold penetrate — how awfbl now, 
Yet how sublime, majestical, art thou ! 
Oh ! thai 'twere mine thy inmost depths to tmw, 
B« which, alas I no moita] e'er can do ; 
And in thy bosom penetrate, and sea 
The secret! mystic Nature gives to thee ; 
And wander through thy &iry coral grove. 
Where Nereids and beauleoiu sea nymphs rore; 
And view the myateries of thy caverns deep. 
And rocks immense o'er which thy billowB sweep ; 
But vain 's the wish — thou must fiwavw be 
VncbaBged, tutehanging as etetnity. 



HARHONV OF RELIGION AND POETRY. 

Wx are aware, that in treating of Religion and Poetry, ve are 
tre&dii^ on holy ground, and that it becomee thoae with whom 
the nuise has not dahghted to dwell, to tread lightly as thej 
come within her tem[de. We would approach her altar witti 
that reverence which may guard us from the cba^ of sacrilege, 
while we lift the veil, and endeavor to bii:^ before other eyes 
hw myatery of glories. Religion, too, is a theme with which 
we due not tamper. W.e are about to discourse principally of 
Poetry, and what we conceive to be its true spiiit ; not of that 
wild extravagance and nonsense, which has so often usurped its 
name, but has been destitute of its spot ; not of smoothly flow- 
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ing words, and harmonious nmnben ; but of what li«s far back 
of all that the world calls poetry, — the poetry o{ feeling, the po- 
etry of nature. 

There are those, and we pity them, who do not know, or do 
not regard, the diflerence between true poetry and that mawkish 
sentimenttility, which bears not the least resemblance to any thing 
real, which consists in error and delusion, and which leads thou- 
sands to " mistake the raving and stamping of the priestess for 
her inspiration." But true poetry is as real as are any of the af- 
fections of the soul, and it finds, like them, a warm response in 
the human heart. Plodding geniuses may tell us that poetry has 
its birth in the imE^ination ; and it is true, in some sense, that 
imagination does form all things new ; but she cannot create, she 
can only employ and appro|»iate the materials which the God of 
Nature has fanned for her use. Imagination may indeed mount 
as on a seraph's wing, but she cannot, in her wildest flight, soar 
beyond the universe which God has created. And that universe 
she will always find to be full of the spirit and the power, the 
realkff of poetry. Thus the melodious fountain, the whisperir^ 
leaflets, the beauteous earth with its vernal airs and shady bow- 
ers, the majestic ocean with its atOTms and tempests, the finn&- 
ment with its golden fires, the roar of the cataract, and the sub- 
limity of mountain scenery, are no fabrications of the poet's brain. 
Here, amid " the music of the spheres, the harmony of creation," 
we read the poetry of nature, the poetry of life. This we call 
tile spirit of po^ry, an wiergy which has pervaded all things 
" Since tke radiant mora of croatioii iKokg, 
Aod the world In the unilai of God mwokc.'^ 

Darkness and chaos are t^nts which minister to its power, but 
affect not its reality. There are blended in it the voice of the 
tempest and the power of the earthquake, the colors of the rain- 
bow and the green herbage of summer ; and these, unitedly, 
breathe upon the mind an influence soil as that of dreams, sooth- 
ing the turbulent passions, and preparing the heart for the exercise 
of holy thoughts and feeliags. Hence we consider the very 
object of poefry to be pleasure, and j^fit, and that this was the 
defli^gn of its holy Author in infusing its spirit into every work 
of bu hatid. 

"Fni£tandpiMniMniiii|lB tbu* vrith art, 
To footh th« &n<;7, and impioTa the heart." 

The design of the christian religion we conceive to be the 
same, and we may therefore expect, in contemplating the haiv 
mony of the one with the other, to findr it like the union of lua<- 
monious soimda in music, or like the mingling of staomer currwitt. 

We have thus fiir et>ol^*ii of the eiHiit of poetry as it exists in 
nature, and our object now will be to show Hm eoncordansy of 
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tha ifint and infliieDces of Christianity vith this, togietfaer vith 
the want of that concord with it in tho spirit and isflueDces al 
mythology. 

The influeoces of the christian religion and of mythology oO. 
poetry have erer been iar different ; and the different ei«ings ot 
Helicon hare poured forth their atretuna in channels bearing op- 
posite directions. The christian and the heathen muse nerer yet 
have drunk at the same fountains. Thus the achieTements of 
heroes, the favor and the vrath of the gods, were the subjects of 
Grecian and of Latin song. The muse was made to excite the 
evil passions of men by the painted hoopca of war, and was too 
often prostituted to becxnne the medium of casting out upon the 
worid the C(»ruption of debased and degenerate mind. With the 
sacred muse it was not so. Ha: influence was to «iUghten, to 
cheer, to puriiy the affections. The one aroused the spirit of en- 
thusiasm, the other touched the feelings, and awoke the tendorest 
emotions of the soul. The one avoided the mmfJicity of nature, 
and sought tor the unnatural and the grotesque ; bat simplicity^ 
beautiful and unadorned simplicity, was, and is, the very charac- 
ter of the other, — and hers is a conespondii^ influence. When 
the heathen muse excited the evil passions, hers soothed them. 
Where that ctnrupted moiaUty, hers enndiled and purified the 
heart's batter feeUogs. And this is one ol the characteristics <tf 
poetry in every age and in every country where the christiaQ reli- 
gion is known. 

> Midway between these, was the muse o( Osedan, " kiog of 
song ;" not like the chriatiaa muse, breathing forth hymns of 
prase to superior beings ; not like the muse of Homer, mingling 
together, in his extended descriptions, the renowned deeds of 
men, and the favor or frowns of the divinities, but in strains of 
t^tdemess and sublimity, which ever charact^ze the poetry of 
the feelings, he poured forth the richest encomiums on men, not 
in many words and protracted thought, but in one bold, clear im- 
age, like the blaze of the Ughtning, whu^h flashes and is g(»M. 
Ososn's ideas and subjects are, bravery as connected with gene- 
toaty and true nobleness, the finer emotions which glow in the 
boeonts of lovers, the attachments of friends, and the feelings of 
kindled ties between parents and children. With these noble 
aentimenta, and with these sublime and tender pesnons kindling 
in his heart, " there comes a voice to Ossian and awakes his souL 
It is the voice of years that are gone ; they roll beicHe him wi^ 
all their deeds." And this inspiring tatd ever pleasing voice of 
Datore c(»nes upon him " like the memory of joys that are past, 
sweet and mountful to the soul." For reasons such as these, 
the songs of the Celtic bard come {ar nearer than the poems <^ 
the old Qrecian muse, to the spirit of christian productions ; and, 
had he lived under the influence of the govpel, he. who could 
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excite sach pure and soul-stirring emotions with a heathen harp, 
and could give birth to so many- brilliant ideas, connected closely 
with the sentiment of the heart, would doubtless have clothed 
his lofty conceptions with. its divine spirit. We remark, that the 
•ensations produced by Osdan's muse may be again called forth 
in any country, and in any i^e, because the means of exciting 
tbem were all drawn from nature. Grecian mythology, on the 
other hand, ciui never again be introduced into poetry with suc- 
cess. Every attempt to do it would be charged with affectation, 
bowever great the beauty, the symmetry, and the variety, to be 
accredited to the fertile mmd of the author, might be. 

From what has been said, we may learn what are the chaiac- 
teristic principles of christian, and what of heathen poeUy ; those 
of the one remaining in all ages the same, and those of the other 
changing with the sjxrit of the times. It is also easy to see the 
superior fitness of natural objects, to all things else, for calling 
fiirth the poetic inspiration of genius. We pwrpose next to con- 
sider more directly the influence of these objects upon poetry. 
- We look upon nature as giving origin to ideas, and theiefiwe, 
as affording images to represent them ; or, inversely, that every 
object in nature causes a corresponding sensation in the heart. 
This unison of images and sentiments, we have called, in con^ 
taoa with other writers, the harmcnj/ of creaHim. It is the spirit 
of music, which is the same with that of song. ' But why dioold 
the christian poet be more influenced by these voices of nature 
than the heaven muse. We answer, that un^r the light of 
Christianity they fill the mind and the imagination of the poet 
with the liveliest sense of the goodness of Ood, and came him 
to feel that the Ood of Nature is indeed the true God. He sees 
pioofi of divine perfections in every work of His hand. Every 
view of nature is to him a source of enjoyment, and bre^hes 
upon him anew the spirit of poetry. To him, "the heavens 
dedaie the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His handy 
work." He sees a spirit " move in the breeze, and blossom in the 
siting ;" hears in birds, and brooks, and whispering trees, a voice 
that speaks the varied expressions of eternal love. In him, the 
kunb sporting in " green pastures, or beside the still waters," in- 
spires feelings of that sublime adoration, which the heathen never 
feel in view of what is really beautiful or lovely. Such is the 
natural influence of the christian religion, and the christian poet 
feels its power. But no such influence ever hung around the 
heathen muse, if we except a alight seeming anticiptUion of go»- 
pet influences on the tender mind of Tirgil. To Homer, nature 
bad never opened her storehouse of beauties, and never could have 
done but through the influences of Christianity. How then could 
he breathe throug^ut his works those principles which affect the 
heart, and which give such untirii^ pleasure to the soul. The 
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very age in which he lived, an age distingnished for the marrel- 
ous, and for its susceptibilities, waa unfavoiable to these iniueo- 
ces. We may indeed be told that Homer did madi to form the 
distinctiTe features of that age, by stamping upon it the peculiar 
character of his own genius ; but it is equaSy tnie, that the spirit 
of the times stamps its impress upon the poetry of every epoch of 
litemture. It is true that there existed enough of nature's charma 
in Greece and Italy, to create, with the illusions of (able, a region 
of enchantment. But even here, amid all these, the chief sub- 
jects for Bong, drawn from nature, were storms and tempests, toI- 
caooes and earthquakes, and were used to afihght the vulgar in 
their gloomy and august superstitions. Fountains, grottoes, and 
groves, were fruitful in giving birth to the bewitching dreams of 
tnytholf^y ; but the varied forms and vicissitudes of nature, the 
richness and verdure of the spring, the joyousness of singing 
birds, Uie matchless glories of their evening suns, the beautifu 
lakes amid their h^ the verdant isles of Sieir seas, and a thou* 
nod othw v<»ces " warbling to the silver strings" of nature, were 
■U ttfisung. And even in regard to the Alps, 

" The palacu of Nature, wboM vut vratli 
Have piniucled in cloadi their taowj icalpe. 
And ihionid eiBmitj in Icj balli 
Of cold lublimitjF, where fonni and falls 
The ■valanche— the tbnnder-bolt of anow," — 

evea in regard to these, a few detached lines is all that has been 
left by the Roman poets. On the other hand, all these exert an 
influence over the christian rouse, and enable her to see in all the 
varied round <^ nature, a power that can clothe the " lilies of the 
field" more richly than even " Solomon was arrayed whm in all 
his glory." 

There are some, notwithstanding, who assert that modem po* 
etry is less beautiful than the ancient, that it comet Af short in 
d^nity of sentiment and expression, and in vividness of thooglrt. 
They would begin even now to chant the funeral dirge of poetry, 
saying that she was full of life and splendors while arrayed in a 
heathen dress ; that she basked in the sunbeams which her own 
genius had wroi^ht out of darkness, but that when the light of 
Christianity b^an to dispel that darkness, her glory began to fade, 
and has been since continually fading, Uke a taper fiickering and 
sinking into its socket. And is this true ? Is it true that the reli- 
SKHi of the BiUe has sealed up her fountains ; that a reUgim 
i<»med for happiness, has herself taken away one of the chief 
sources of happiness ? Is it true that poetry has lost all Its fire, 
its dignity of expression, its touching eloquence, its beauty of 
imagery, iu firui^ imagination ? Were these ephemeral ? Could 
they exist only in the opening dawn of civilization ? Whna then 
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«e our Milloiu and our Pidlolu, our Cowpets, our T!iotnp60t», 
and our Youngs i Has Christianity been to their genius like the 
blasting. Eoildew' ? We answer, No I and tea thousand heturts 
vaim with the lore of poetry and of aong, in response say, No/ 
While Christianity left them the spirit and the genius of Grecian 
Homer, it diffused throughout their works the piincijJes of peace 
and purity. In him, we admire his lofty powers, his cbastenesa 
of style, his accuracy of delineation, and hia deep reverence fa 
the gods. In them, we see all these qualifications in equal per- 
fectiui, rendering their images equal to their conceptions, and 
ualyxing thought by the justest rule. But in point of that which 
eonstitytes the true s^srit of poetry, they are as lar superior to 
him as are the truths of Christianity to the foUies of fable. He 
paints the horrible and the marreloua ; they the beautiful and the 
sublime. His subjects are in a measure undSt for poetry, because, 
being better suited to rouse up the baser passioas, they are not 
themes for pure and lasting pleasure. Not so theirs. The springs 
fim vbidi he drew hare become dry. Theirs, so k>ag as Mature 
ffi«mtain« her thione, will be ine^iaustible j and, though ten 
diousand followers of the " Nine" should look at once into her 
glassy fountain, they would see ten thousand different bubbles 
rise, and yet no two would see alike, and no two would paint tiie 
description alike, though all might be equally tme to the scene. 
Thus, the rill and the river, the nowery meadow, the storm gath- 
tting and bursting, and the return of the seasons, aSaid themes 
for a sublime and endless variety of description. 
. Poetry has, indeed, ofWn been prostituted, by some even, who 
otherwise had been among earth's noblest bards. She trode upon 
aoholy groimd with Mocoe, and Bums, and Byron, and thus mu- 
tually led on in error, they had the most disastrous effects, each 
upon each — upon her, that of clothing her moral beauty in tha 
garb of unseemly parody ; upon them, that of sinking their lofty 
genius, and splendid minds, into the dark chaos of ruin and dis- 
Older. She has found in these paths tmly a disagreeable monot-: 
ony, a blank sterility, and is now endeavohog to recover herself 
firom these mases " that lead to bewilder, and that dazzle to blind ;" 
and tttey , though they died but yesterday, had they lived till to- 
day, under the steadily increasing light of Christianity, would 
Gcatcely have dated so to debase the noble genius of poetry. 

It is said by sonie, that true poetic genius is the inspiration of 
melancholy, that inelancholy is the result of religious feeUogs, 
and therefore, that religion clothes the muse in a dress of mourn- 
iag and glotMn. But be that as it may, we know that christiaoity 
baa, a tendoKy to promote taste and urbanity of manaers, and 
that these have a great influence on the sporit of poetry. It with- 
dtaws the muid from the inanimate and external, and fixes it on 
tbfr: animate and internal, — oa the qxings of motive and action, 
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trheni poetry ^ah^s fbrdi from its foontun'. lis influaoee ii 
auch, in modem times, that no poem can prodoce any grekt and 
lasting effect, which does not tend to the exaltation of virtae. It 
gives the pleasures of a refined taste and imagination, by opAiihg 
the heart to -the. uncprrupted enjoyment of simfde natuic ; and 
nature in her simplicity is fidl of poetry. What then is so peco- 
Uarly fitted to excite curionty, to kindle entfiusiaan, to call forth 
sentiments of creative genius, and to quicken into kction and dis^ 
{day the living enei^es of the soul, as the religious study of na* 
tore ? Here every object, even the most minute, is full of won- 
ders, and the vhole earth, as well as orbs thta Ue 

" Beyond tbii viiible, dionul iphere," 

is' teeming with the manifestcitiMis of the divine gltny, and Bff<»d> 
iiw-innumemble stredms of pleasure. 

%Ut there is poetry in mem tar more varied and rich than hi 
th^gs extanal, and the ke^i, aearchii^ eye of ShakspeJan; pryed 
Into the deepest rscesses of the human heart, atkt disclraed its lofty 
aspiiations, its affections, its dark depths of guilt, and ti» world 
of passion? brooding within. It is upcm these that duistiaiiity 
exerts its greatest influence ; and that influence dray be okady 
traced through all the grades of civilization, — at times, like the 
course of a winding river, and at times, Uke the voice of muac, 
swelling, and rolling on to its deep tones of fullness. There is 
poetry in the dark bosom of the 



poetry that kindles in hia eye, a^ be stands by the council fire, 
and that is poured forth in every thought when he wishes to " i^ant 
the tomahawk," that it may grow upand become " a tree of peace." 
There is poetiy of the most exalted kind in woman, and the in- 
fluences of Christianity on this fruitful source of song cannot be 
mistaken. She was never so fully as now the companion of 
those who have arrogated to themselves the title of " lords of 
creation ;" and it is owing to religious principles and influences 
alone that she has become what ^e is. She has been called the 
" poetry of life ;" and indeed we do find in her«ll those graces, 
those beauties and excellencies, which awaken the true spirit of 
poesy. Yes, if there be one object on earth in which all the 
poetry of nature is blended, it is woman. Gentleness, tenderness 
of feeling, simplicity, depth of affection, interwoven with soft 
blushes of purity, and all the tender emoticsis of the mother, the 
wife, and the sister, which twine around every fibre of the heart, 
all are hers. 

But, though there is poetry, and such noble themes for it in 
man himself, it does not follow that every man can, of course, 
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beoonw a poet Those who do lay claim to this high hoDft', 
must be goremed, in a great measure, by the spirit of the times. 
Society ia becoming more pure and refined under the infiueocea 
of cfaristianity, snd poeby, in order to keep pace with those im- 
prorements, must endeavor to check the guilty passions, and to 
cherish the finer susceptibilitieB of the soul. 

Poe^ has had its epoch in every era of literature, and its hght 
has hitherto been inconstant ; but, since the dawning of cbria- 
tianity and civilization, it has burned with a gradually increasii^ 
tnightnesB, and it will continue to burn brighter and brighter, as 
the index of mind, until it reaches its full splendor in the milleo- 
nial day, when the religious exercises of mind will also reach 
their highest degree of perfection. It will go hand in hand with 
these in its onward T»ogress, and the advance of the one will b« 
indicative of the advance of the other. Christianity is casting 
off die trammels of paganism and superstition, and poetry has 
already thrown off the cinders and inxa of its first lighting up, 
and its remaining impurities are fast disai^iearing, so that it may 
soon bum with a pure flame, and become what Heaven designed 
it dtould be, the overflowing of a heart filled with holy love and 
adoration, and the source of exquisite and unceasing plesstu«. 



LOVE'8 DIFFICULTY. 

A DnmATIC 8KXT0H. ' 

GMmt Julian, J tre a y w*. 

8ci:«»— luUj. 

And you would wed her, then ! 

jBROHmO. 

Aje, an' ihe would 
But liiten to m; love. No bee, that >ne* 
For honej in Haj rioleta, ihould ihow 
Uon of devodoD. 

Prithee, now, Jeronymo, 
TeU me where fint tou met with Isadora. 

Jebontho. 
That w«re a tale, my lord, fbr lovera onlf ; 
Tii a third penon, love but fbllj nemi ; 
And loT«ri all are feob. 
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And jet, Jenojno, 
I migltt pnlsi four mit (nnoe thii jonr lora 
Hith pot npoD me) irith a better grace ; 
And, too, interpret every aaemiitg hope 
Wab truer knowledge. 

JiBOSTHO. 

You cut Mj, I l*Te her. 

Aj'e, I can wj jou do ibs lover act, 
tip to the tifa; thj cheeki have fallen in; 
Tfay hair hath eomewhat of a carel«B.powth ; 
And thou doat ligh too, uul cry " wo ie me 1" 
And " ah ii me '." and many other thin|;i, 
Wilh all that iweet and pretty lillineM, 
Which y m> wintiing with woman. 
jHoirraa. 

'Twere better, then, 
1 ^ay't befim her. 

Soft, yon ! not ao fiwt. 
For, by. SL Peter '. tnut m«, woman'* heart, 
Although it be delighted with the knowledge, 
A man do ngh (at her ; and eo hinuelf 
Fo^et, a* wear hie hanger on the wrong nde, 
Aa thon doat; yet, be certain of hsr heait. 
With thatfine and most trebly aubtled oonienae. 
Which trippeth like May-broolu o'er golden beds, 
From a gaj gallant'i tongue. It hath a •ooncl ; 
And brooki have lound, too ; and though poela rant 
And dng of them, Ihaj hear but little el*e. 

J«aoirr>o. 
My lord, yon teach it ao well I do bethink me 
Thon'rt been in love aome day, and didit perohuK* 
A* iillily aa I do. 

Truit me— never ! 
I aigh'd awhile, but that did oevei do. 
For though her eympathelic woman '■ heart, 
(Women do weep you know,) would fetch a tear. 
Or eoinetbing like it to her large, dark ejei — 
She wiped them in my abaence, and tbrgot 
1 had addrem'd her. 

JkROnTKU. 

Yel, yon won the Uy I 
I btve a daughter. 

JlKDirdlO. 

And ihe waa then like It 
So pr«ad, and yet ao beantil^l ? 
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Ai roMa ue that bloom on th« Mme tree. 
Aod you did win — 

jDLIAir. 

Bj a fiae, fbppiah tit — 
Gay betriog, — yet, with lembluice of one proud 
Ai ih« wu, — and, thoDgh willing, would she (ire it, 
To wear lier diain — yet proudly weai iL 
Jbrontho. 

Abt 
I would you'd woo'd ftr me. I had, ere ihia, 
Have won my beautifiil, my laadore ; 
And elaap'd her girliab beauty to my beait, 
Aj certain of her ; and felt her aofl lipa breathe, 
With breath of ■ummer sweetnesa lonctiGw], 
Keciproco) puwon. 

JuIlAR. 

Soft, I had (brgot— 
When met you hetf 

Jbeohixo. 

J( Ib, aa I have taid, 
A tale for lovea only ; yet, my lord. 
Yob do the same so maater, and evince 
Soch deep acquainiauceahip, that to you, as to a l««ch, 
I will preaenl me. 

Spaak, I'll core jon abah. 

I'd not he cured. 

Why then Iotc'i maatery 
Thou mnat acknowledge, and be love's sad fool. 

JaRONVMO. 

Tbey do belie love, nho do talk so smart, 
And swagger it so [ le't not, my lord, a paaaion, 
That doth itself make manife»l, as aent 
In mercy to ua ? 'Tis our common life — 
Our food — the very invisible airn of heaven 
Do nurse it, and the creatures it sustains. 
And all the gentle inBoBOcea of tbe flowers, 
And all tbe sounds thai stir is tbe wide earth, 
And all the waters send il up, and teatjfy 
Tbe universal feeUng ! 

Julian, 

Tbou giow'st eloquent ! 
And would {tat your sake) Iladore was here — 
Bbe might be won. 
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JaBO*T>o. 

I've •ven talked lo her thai. 

And didil not win her ! 

JzBOimro. 

She did Uuah, mj lord — 
Tnm'd, and wu silent. 

Ho< I have it aolr. 
And tbia mae baahflil fbwier, in bis modesty 
Let the bird 'scape Mm. He's a niAIe fbllow — 
Gentle, and modest, md not too presoming. 
And hs shalt hnre her. Vet, I'll torture him, 
And speak him shaiplj, lest at other tune 
He do a worse mischanae. 

Bhe blush'd, jou said. 
Aje, bloshes are blight things on women's lip, 
And thej are ominous. I've never seen 
Bo fiut a thing in all mj wnndeiingi, 
As the soft flush tbsl comes o'er beauty's cbeek, 
At IhoughtB of love's own making. Trust me, boj, 
The bashfulnew bath little to condemn, 
Because it makes us hope. 

JanoHTMO. 

And think jm then, 
ShelefMP 

I said not so. 



I said not that ! 

Hjlord! 
Ye most iiiaaa soanetbing ; and m; esger heart 
Would catch but a raj of Hope's resplendent orb, 
Aod anSMr it and pUienllj watt the dawn 
So doubtlilll; heralded. 

Forgot, again ; — 
"Boy, tell me where yon met her. 
JzBonmo. 

'TwBi one eve, 
New tnaay moons a^, when she vrts aeiu 
To your gay villa on the Appenine. 
Thither I'd followed her; for we bad been 
(You aanetioa'd it) ai wfaool mates. And, as children, 
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W« dial p«rftet w in ill cUUiih iporti, 

Our tlioaghto, ow feeling*, our denres the nine — 

Each bound to the other bj lympBtfa;. And in mnnc, 

W« prMlicei) ni too ; and in eoft lununer btm, 

Ware wont to mnder on the Amo'i nde. 

Or nt and read ■ tale of old romance, 

Or nog together on yoor balcony. 

And we— we — 'tii moat nlly — rerj uHj — 

I know not bow it happen'd, bat we tliere 

Did onoe tell bcw we loved ; and how we would, 

(Bbe grown to a Seignora — I, s man ;) 

Would Mill be true. And I would be her knight, 

(So nn the book* you gare ui,) she the lady ; 

And for her tbeii I'd fight — die, iT neadi be ;, 

And she ahould die then, and in the lama grare — 

Baahraw Boccaee < he hai ipoiil them quite, 
With bii lOft dilly dallying. 

—we'd be laid; 
And lome one then should ung of m, and how 
Faithflilly we'd loved ; and it ahonld make 
Othera moie faithful. But, at you well know. 
We parted— 1 tent to my lords io Spain, 
And ahe — I knew not where. Meanwhile we grew 
From cbildren up to youth — to manhood I ; 
And I, though many I saw of Uoariih maidi 
In &ir Granada, ne'ei could one e&ce 
The fbnn of ludore, mirror'd by my boy's fkncy 
On my boy'i heart) and, longing to once mcHe 
Gaze on her beauty, I to Italj 
Cane back aome few moons nnce aa I have aud, 
And Bought her out at your gay villa built 
On the aide of Appemne. 

'Twa* early eve, 
And t bad sought your gardens j and where slope* 
Sheer, aa yon know, the citron colonade 
To the campagna, 1 bad strolled alone 
Waiting the twilight. Shrilly came the MUnd 
Of the cicada's note, and sweeter yet 
The pltunt of the evening bird ; meanwhile, the sun 
Sunk down behind the Appenine, and ap 
Th« moon came, and the trun of golden itan 
One after one came out, thick, clear and bright 
As spirits watching the world. I stood where leafM 
The stream precipitate down the cleft, jagg'd rock*, 
North of the castle, gsnng on the bnes 
That ftinter and ftinter grew, aa ftinter and fitinter 
The sun's reflection bln'd down ftom the aky, 
Into that beautifiil spot, and pleas'd me with 
The sound of the streejn, which sent its eohoei ftt 
Over the plain ; when, liJte a taik^Ue fbtm 
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f>f the inniible air, beude me Hood 

Tbe placate of mj eatlj iimoceiit d&yo, 

And witchinc hi more in b«aii^ Ihan tbe one 

Hj.boyUh ftncj had kept, and in my beut 

Hid ho&rded with deep paraion. I told mjr lave'— 

Aje, and in language pmraioDBte ai the beut 

Devoted for lo mm} long, long yeara ; 

And, though >he bluih'd, >he turned her there ■■ oold 

And flill of ■com nhich froze me to the aoul i 

And left me without hope u hopeleie now 

I ftand before jou. 

'Til a pretty tale l 
A very pretty tale ! — and with it, here, 
You've come to me, her guoitiiui ; and you would 
He'd woo for yon. 

Jehohtmo. 

Tut, let, lad < 
^Med to my daughter with Ihia tile of thine ; 
And trust me that thy safl and half boj'a (kce, 
Thy truth-lit front and byscinthine locks, 
And that high gallant bearing, will do more 
Than this crack'd voice of mine. Speed to her, lad ! 
But, mark me ! when ye next ahall vroo * maid. 
Who blnihing tnrnB away — think not, thereby, 
She witneueth acorn, m would be &ee of ye. 
Go, now — farewell ! 



COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

TEBBAL SUrrlXE9. 

Etxbt inquiring man has a desire to know and feel the exact 
fotce of every word he uses or hears ; and to be able to see and 
know why syllables are combined as they are, and not otherwise ; 
and why certain sounds should express the ideas they do, in pre- 
ference to others. Some of these questions we are not at present, 
and perhaps never shall be able to answer, but some of them, we 
think, are citable of solution. We shall attempt, in this article, 
to ponit out the origin, and exj^ain the meaning of the verbal 
n^xea of the English and Latin languages. But as the English 
is a derived language, we must mount up to the soun% from 
wbrace that has issued, and examine the meaning of these suf- 
fixes there. For this purpose we shall have reference to the 

vie 
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Anglo-Saxon, (Ags.,) and Meso-Gothic, (Cfotk.,) especially the 
latter, as being the oldest form of the Teutonic. 

In this inquiry, our attention will be mainly directed to the 
substantive verb, or, as we prefer to call it, the verb of existence, 
BB this appears to us to play a much more important part in the 
formation of language, than has generally been supposed. In 
the Hebrew, and some other Oriental languages, the most simple 
form of this and all other rerbs, is the thud pers. sing, of Uie 
past tense, which is therefore conradered the ground form or root 
of the verb. In the modem languages this is not the case ; and 
. in reference to the verb of existence, the seed. pers. sing, of the 
indie. pKS. being the most simple form, is therefore very properly 
conadered the root.* This root in Sanscrit is as, in Latin es, in 
Gothic M, and in Greek eii. 

From this root, as has been shown by Prof. Bopp and Dr. Noki>- 
BEiMEB, the first pers. sii^. is formed by suffixing the pers. pron. 
of the first person me, giving the first pers. sing, of the indie, 
pres. of itas verb, Sans, as-mi, Greek e-i^-(, Lat. s-vm,, Goth, wi, 
the characteristic s being dropped in this person by the Gothic, 
but raised to form the plural.f 

From the same root comes the third pets- sing, by suffixing t, 
which has ^so been shown to be the relic of a pronoun of this 
number and peison-j: We have then, Sans. a»-H, Lat. es-t, Greek 
Eff-ii, Goth. is-t. The first pers. |rfur. of this tense is also formed 
by suffixing pronouns. In this, however, the various languages 
seem to follow more closely the analogy of their own pronouns, 
than in the former case. Thus the Sanscrit has as, contracted of 
nas, lAtin us, contracted of jws, Greek iy, contracted of ^f. 
The seed. per% plur. sufhxes t, or its cognate tf or ^A to the seed, 
pers. fflng., which is sometimes lengthened to Hs. The third 
pen. plur. is formed, either by suffixing t to the first pers. sing, 
and changing m to n, or by inserting an n before the final t of 
the third pers. sing. Bringing these together, and we have 

Sanscrit, as-mi, as-i, as-ti ; sm-as, s-tha, santi. 

Latin, s-um, es, es-t ; sum-us, es-tis, sunt. 

Greek, e-lfi-l, eFs, ia^jl; ia/i-ir, ia-U, (vrt.^ 

Gothic, -im, is, is-t ; si-jum, si-juth, smd. 
Ags., -eom, eas-t, is ; sind, sind, sind. 

Ice., er, er-st, er ; er-um, er-ud, er-u. 

* Bopp, ConjugtUimut-Syitem dtr SanrcrU-spraiAe, c. 4. Ea^'8 ^ngto-Sax. 
Gram. 5 223. 

t Heb. Gram. B. 3. c. 3. p- 65. Th« pnm. me, is found ia soaie of tit* CMea of 
Ihe [»«iu)un, in Satucrit, Zend., Pera., Bengalee, Gr., L»t.,Bp., Fr., Itel-, Bhmjwb., 
Hungarian, Goth., Ags., Icel., Welsh, Eng., ttc 

t B(^, c. 4. Nord. Heb. Gram. p. 86. 

$ Tbii ia the Doric third pers. plur. We have choaen it on account of its cor- 
teapoDdence with the other languages. Butt. Gr. Gram. § 108. it. 4. 
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It will be seen from ths foregoing, that the indie. j»es. in hoth 
the sing, and plur. haa been built upon the seed. pen. sii^. We 
shall now ahow that the other tenses of this verb, iu Bome of the 
laziguages at least, are built upon this, and that the tenses, whett 
flo formed, become by mere vowel changes, the suffix tenniuati<»i8 
of the regular conjugations of verbs. 

Prof. Bopp has shown, in the work above referred to, that tba 
indie, imperf. of this verb, was made by repeating the root heloee 
the present tense ; thus seed. pers. sing. ftes. es, imp. ea-aa, or for 
euphony, and in obedience to the general Isws of language, a>ita, 
and so of the rest of the tenses. But thoi^h he has cle^lT^r 
|«x>Ted the fact of this origin of the imperfect tense, he does not 
seem to have been aware of the principle upon which it fwor 
ceeded. This jxincipie we take to be a law which appears to 
be general, that v>hen the verb of existence ia prefixed to a given 
tense, it changes the Hme of the action. This principle may be 
illustrated by reference to a variety of languages. Thus in He- 
brew, if vau conversive, which is now generaUy admitted to bs 
the principal part of havah and hayah,* the Heb. verb of exists 
«lce, be prefixed to a future tense, it convertsit to a past, thus 
yiktol, he mil kiil, with vau prefixed, bectmies past time, as vft- 
yiktol, he killed, or v?as killing. The Arabic has the same coo- 
■traction, but writes the prefi^ verb in full. This consttuctiofi 
is clearly a^^iarent in the Latin subj. imp., as from the suh^ 
pres. sis, comes imp. eases. So the fiit. of the Greek «?;, is 
B&-i», or i(r-Vf with iota subscr^t. ■ The Eng. has the same cott- 
straction, which is common in conversation, thot^h not often 
used in writing, owing to the mistaken notion, that it is not 
giammatical. The following will serve as examplea. " Ye are- 
eowie," and " I om-osfTW," for " Ye have-c«ne," and " I hare- 
come," where a perfect tense is made by the union of two pcescot 
tenses. This use pervades the Scriptures, both in regard to eomt 
and become, where the preter tenses of this verb are unireraaUy 
formed with to be. Nor is the English singular in this, as the 
French uses either elre "to be," or avoir "to have." The Ital- 
ian, however, never uses to have in forming the compound tenses, 
but always es3&-e " to be." Hence in Italian, instead of saying, 
/ have fteen, and / had been, they say J am been, and / was been. 
Upon this principle es, which is present, when reduplicated be- 
comes past. 

The perf. tense of tho Lat. is made by addii^ the syllable^ 
to the present, and the pluperf. by adding the same syllable to rtje 
imp, Bopp has sufficiently jffoved the identity of this syllable with 
the Sanscrit v, av, and uv, used iu forming the preter tenses in that 

' Dr. Nordheimer tddi vtm eonjimctivt, (answering to attd, o«ajuiiattT«.} Bdk 
Gram. §f 318,688. 
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lai^ui^, but we believe no one has attempted to point oat die ori- 
gin or meaning of either.* According to the pincij^es upon vhit^ 
we lure seen the other tenses are formed, this syllable oi^ht to 
be a relic of the verb of existence in some language. And this 
we ^fsehend ia the fact, for it appears to us to be the same syl- 
lable as the vau oonversive of the Hebrew, which these eariy 
languages boirowed from the Hebrew, or which both obtained 
from a common source. Our reasons for this ojAnion are, the 
vau conversive, is the same syllable as the Sans, av, and ur, the 
Latin /u, which in composition become vi, the Gothic va and tra, 
Swedish and Icelandic va, Germ., Ang.-Sax. and Bug. va, — it is 
used in all these languages for the same purpose,' — to form a 
new tense, in Sansc. and Lat. to form the £rst and second jffeter 
tenses, in Goth., Ice., Ags., Germ., and Kng., to form die imper^ 
feet, and in Heb. to convert a future into a past. In all these 
languages, too, save the Heb. it is prefixed to the same toot, as, 
a, and is. From this it will be seen, that the lAt. perf. Ju4s-li, 
or Ju-is, is the same word aa the Goth., and Eng. imp. wa-9, Ags. 
«>o-€», (wffla,) Germ, worr, Ice. and Swedish va-r. 

The probability that the Sans., Lat., and Goth., borrowed the 
vau from the Hebrew, or all from the same source, is heightened 
by the fact, that the root of this verb as, es, and is, is the same 
woti, if we leave out of consideration the Masoretic points, as 
the Hebrew impersonal verb of existence, AS, there is, it is, and 
the same word as the Hebrew noun of existence, IS, denoting 
■beitiff, existence, and which, though appearing in the character of 
a nomi, is used for the verb ftavah and hapah, " to be," without 
reference to number or person .f 

' These considerations will enable any one to see how all the 
tenses of die verb of existence are formed in the Latin. We 
subjoin a synoptieal view of the seed. pers. sing, in all the tenses of 
tile indie, and subj. moods, in the form in which they appear, both 
when standing alone, and when used in composition, or aa a suffix. 



Alone. Comp. Aloas. Ccmp. 

Pies. es as sis es 

Imp. er-as ras ani2 has es-ses res 

Pluperf. fu-er-as , . veras fu-is-ses visses 

Perf. fu-i3[ti vis fu-er-is veris 

Fut. er-is ris and bis fu-er-is veris 

From this It will be seen that the verb of existence, is the suffix 
termination of all the regular conjugations of Lat. verbs, unless 

* Since tbis article was wrineo, we have observed that Dr. Nor<Ilieimer luggesli 
that manj of the iDdo-Eoropean laii|;uagea esprcM thia veib b; th« eofoate Uri- 
all i, V, and/. Heb. Gnm. $ 647. 

I Geaeniiw, Heb. Lex. » loco. 
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we except the indie, imp. and tat, which buMz baa and 6m, in- 
stead of ms and ris. But that this is no more than a mere con* 
sonant change, may be shown in several ways. The following, 
however, will be sufficient to explain it. The Span, and Port 
verb of existence, every one knows to have been derived from the 
Lat, But in the imp. indie, r is changed to i by the Span, and 
to V by the Port, through the whole tense ; thus foi er-cis the 
Span, has esta-bas, and Port, esta^as. In this case it seems to 
. have been assumed by these languages, that eat was the root of 
Has verb, that eras was the termination, and that when the theme 
was prefixed to the. termination, r was changed to b or v. The 
same change has been wrought in the Latin under the same cii^ 
ctunstances, and as would seem upon the same prin(;iple. 

Additional proof of a change of 5 to r, may be derived from the 
modem languages. We have seen that the Latin subj. imp., 
when suffixed to form the regular conjugations, changes s to r. 
So the Icelandic, which has descended from the old Gothic, 
which had is, as a root of this verb, has changed it to r through- 
out the indie, pres-^ as may be seen in the table we have given. 
Id the imp. indie, the old Goth, has vas and was, which the 
Germ, has changed Xo war, and the Ice. and Swedish to var. 
The Swedish and Eng. have also made a similar change in the 
iadic. fves. from is, forming are, and the Eng. from the Ang.-Sax. 
tost, fonoing art. The same change has been made in the suffix 
to the Lai. inffii. es-e, which, when sufEixed, becomes in the Re- 
tire Toice ere, and in the passive voice, eri. This conclusion is 
very much strengthened by the fact, that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese have actually changed the s of the infinitive to r, and ioi 
esse have aer, and est-ar, the latter being made by repeating est 
before the former. So the French has changed esse into itre, 
where one s of esse has become t, and the other r. It should also 
be borne in mind, that the regular conjugations of French verbs 
make the inffiiit. in er, ir, mr and re ; the Italian in are, ere, ire, 
and the Spanish in ar, er, and ir. 

The first general principle above described, that of making the 
verb of existence the termination of the regular conjugations, 
holds true to some extent in the Greek, for the tenoioaiions of 
the seed. pers. sing, and plur. in the indie, optative and aubj. 
moods, a^e the same as the indie, pres. of et/iu The first pen. 
p)ur. in the same tenses follows the same law, and the third peis. 
plur. vacillates between the dialectic forms, e; and Ef, or is com- 
pounded of both. The first pers. sing, in nearly all the tenses ctf 
the Greek, and occasionally in Latin, drops the characteristic ter- 
mination, and substitutes an o. With this single exception, the 
foregoing priociples are universal in the active voice of Latin 
Terhs, except in the weak conjugation in short i, which dropa the 
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floMx vi in the preter. tenses, as lego has legi, instead of legi-vi, 
or legni, according to the analogy of the other verbs. 

The Age., in the transmigration to which language has been 
doomed, changed the order of the second and thii^ persons of the 
Glothic indie, pres. sing., as eom, east, is, for I'm, is, ist, and took 
the Gothic third pers. plur. sind, as the plural of all three persons 
in this tense. It also took another form in this tense, and like the 
Latin changed s to b, and dropped the characteristic termination 
of the first pers. sing., as beo, hyst, bytk; plur. heoth in all the 
persons. The Eng. in deriving this verb from the Ags. has 
made still further modifications, changing a to r, (are, art,] and 
substituting are for synd in alt the numbers of the plural, and has 
restricted the use of be, which was both indie, and subj. in Ags, 
altogether to the latter mood. 

In forming the terminations of regular verbs, the Goth, nearly 
coincides with the Lat., dropping the characteristic letter in the 
first pers. sing., using is, in the seed, pers., and eth, and ith, in the 
third pers. sing, of the pres. tense, but omitting it altogether in 
the indie, imp., and in both tenses of the subj. mood. The plur. 
in the first person has the im, the second thy and the third n, thus 
following exactly the termination of the verb of existence. 

The Ice. also, in the conjugation of regular verbs, follows the 
termination of its substantive verb. The first pers. sing, in 
nearly all the conjugations omits the characteristic letter, like the 
languages already mentioned. The seed, pers, sing, has er, or eat, 
and the third pers. in the indie, usually er, but in the subj. no 
peculiar ending. The plur. in most cases has in the three per- 
sons um, ud, and u, like the verb of existence, though in some 
instances it carries um through all the persons. 

The Ags., in forming the terminations of regular verbs, fol- 
lows either eofn or beo, dropping the pronominal ending in the 
first pers. sing, of the indie, and subj. moods, as is done by the 
Lat., Goth, and Gr., in which partKular it is followed by the 
Eng. In the seed. pers. sing, the Ags., and after it the Eng., 
has est, st, or /, like east and byst, both in the indie, and subj. 
moods. In the indie, pres. third pers. sing, both the Ags. and 
Eng. use s, contract of the Ags. and Eng. is, and (A, either a 
contract of the Ags. byth, or the cognate of t, the characteristic of 
this number and person in the languages we have above enu- 
merated. The Ags. plurals of regular verbs, with few excep- 
tions, take the suffix th, or n, both of which are found in the indie, 
pres. plur. sytid, subj. pres. sing, syn, and pliu. beoth. la Eng- 
lish these terminations have been entirely omitted, and the plural 
has no characteristic ending. 

In forming the imp. tense, d, the cognate o{4, is only used, ei- 
ther in Ags. or Eng., except in a few cases where it is made by in 
int«mal change of the vowel, as irtng*, brang ; sing, tang ; Mtamd, 
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stood, etc., which depends upon another principle, and belongs to 
another part of this subject. The Ags. retained the usual plural, 
ending in the imp. tense, but the Eng. has cast it off altogether. 
We see from the foregoing, that in the derived languages of 
Europe, the verb of existence furnishes the suffix terminations of 
the various moods and tenses of regular verbs, and that thot^h 
in some, the original use has been lost, we may still trace all the 
verbal suffixes in any of these languages to their source, and as- 
certain their precise character and meaning. 
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" Wkll," ■oliloqnized Alcibiades, to whom had been BHigned the trouble of 
felting up ibia liith aumbei, and who bj tome unoccouatable access of punclu- 
alitj btd arrived fint at the editorial saneltim, — " this is our last number of tha 
Hagszine, — hencefbrHard we are to resign the helm into other bands — well, if our 
(uccesson hare u good luck M ne have had, in steering clear of cenaure, thej 
will have cause enough to bless their Blan — it's hard to give up the management of 
one's bantling even though one maj be sure thai the offspring ivill lose nothing bj 
the change — O, Maga ! over whose joulhful steps ve have wauhed with more 
than a father's care or a mother's love, — tender juvenile did we receive thee from 
the arms of ibj begettera, and how we have wet-nursed thee '. what sleepless 
nights and toilsame dsja have sped b; and found us occupied in fostering thy im- 
provement I what UQlimelj wrinkles and premature grej hairs has) thou spiinkled 
over our heads ! and still, though thou hast not passed tbine age of babjhood, and 
art jet a thing 

"MewLni and poking In the nurse's arms," 
fquestion much whether one of our fralemit; is over desirous to be rid of thjplew- 
ing, anxious care. True, it sounds £ne to say that, aftoi all, an Editor's life is no 
" ainecare," — that it u not passed in sleeping upon a bed of roses, — that he is the 
servant or rather slave of the public, and no man is less his own master, — and after 
all it must be confessed that il Fs something of a bote to be called upon to write an 
article of jusL so many lines and no more, in order to 611 up a vacsnt page — ^ hare 
yonr favorite subject mutilated into square inches — to crush your ideas into a given 
compass, and to measure your thoughts by the rule — and sometimes it is a bore to 
have to write at all, and then the correcnon of " proo&" is decidedlj a bore ; bnt 
yet, there is a sort of a something, a Jd ne Jouguoi, about the office by no meana 
unattractive. An Editor 1 why his is a life for Jove himself! he ia the dispensal 
of an intellectual banquet to a hungry community ! a banquet garnished with the 
snbslantiats of essays, and set off with the nicknackeries of tales and poelrj, (by 
the way in cooking up a Magazine, il will be found as in other Itinds of cookery, 
Ibatthe light ar^cles are sometimes iesniicTl of digestion,) his la a " f^ed," com- 
pared with which nectar and ambrosia are as naoght, he is the arbiter eUg^ntiarmn, 
or onght la be, in all matters of literary taste, he ia the controller of thai MOj-na 
partnMjrugvtn, % HagKUoe, whose monthly laimt delight the wondetiog (peolsp 
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ton, it it hit to ptt r^niMtion to tbs collie g«iiiii«,»hou^raatoihiiiauaBaa- 
thor, bj TscaiviDg th« " fint >nen]pt," if he be in the taood, or if be be DOl, to 
coniiin the productiaa to a meriled obliviaD bj detlining it. Of til itations Gom- 
raeod nie to Ibit of a Magaiitu editor, proiided he cui get along Mnoolhlj — with- 
out any bUna-ttpt, 

" And M>, this i* the last number that we publish. And I am here, fbr th« lut 
lime imbedded in thia luiurioui chair '. fbi tbe last time at libertj here unqaealloo- 
«d exfiitna dmrt btcem, aa my printiipe might say, laat — ogb — that word bu an u^j 
■ound, — tbere'i Tom Moora'i " Lul Koae of Summer," and Hrt. Shelley'* " tiMt 
Han," and tbe " Last Day," lait! I'll none of it — well! there's Hma food in th« 
change ; no more bierogljphical egsajB which ChampolUon could not decipher, 
no more jaterminable talea with no end in prospect, no more " verecB to Hary-Ann, 
on b«iDg preiented with a withered flower," or " atanzai to Louiiu-Matilda, on the 
occaaioD of her wishing hereelf aome bright particular atsr," DO more " Inqturiea 
into the origin, progress, present state, and fiituie prospects of" — any thing, no 
more " Loose thoughts upon," — any matter whatever, no more" — 
" No non of thai, Hal, an' ttaoD lonat dh," 

ial«mipted the China-man, Nung Boah,* who liad entered silently, followed by 
BeppO Uld Zototr. " Why, man '. you look only at the lombre aide of the picture 
— eoniider, we aball have no more wit to laugh over, or pathos to cry over, no 
more humor to excite our riaibles, or melancholy to exercise our laehrynuls. 
' Othello's oocnpation's gone.' " 

" Too late, gentlemen, with your discussion — what tootsit now.'" sighed Zotoff, 
as with a pensive air he tried to look over hi* gattronomical regions into the fire, 
thus managing to call our attention to bis pedestals, upon whose diaiinnliTe ute 
be plumes himself, and which for the nonce were encased in new leather. 

" Mr. Praaideni," quoth Cuus, our Traaiarer,nbD hod just come into the room, 
" I rise, nr, to report" — 

" Perhaps yon bad batter lit do¥M befbre you rin to make any report," songest- 
•3 Beppo. 

Withering was tbe glance cast upon the Italian , who began to shrink away ftom 
his original proportions until he aeemedlbe embodiment of " nothin' whittled down 
to a pim," and direfiil, doubtiess, would have been the conse 
appcoaching fiay been broken off, by no unusual apparition. 
(Enttr Bill, the Printer'! Dmil.) 

"Hallool imp! hownowP What's tbe matter f" thoodeied the President. 

" Matter, *ir ! too much matter, *ir— aeven pages too much. Boas say* he's iot 
prated enough now ; has to get op an imprettioM for the Christian Specialar and 
Olmsted's fitU-B^ery — can't End men enough to make up so many tketttl" 
(" Thought that wai a womeo's business," murmured Nung, aside.) 

•< Well, gents, what's to be done '." inquired the President. 

" O ! we can manage well enough," responded Beppo. " I think we bad better 
^n that " Source of the Niger," — it will occupy three or fbur pages." 

" I agree with Beppo," said Zotoff; " it always seemed to me a dark subject, 

" And besides," continued' the Italian, " we must put a stop to the " Diffusion 
of Knowledge," which will fill out three or four more." " Well ! the thing is 
arranged then ?" asked the Preaident, as he wrote upon a slip of peper his direc- 

' There Is adaakt as to tbe orthocnphj nT tblfoamt; *ODW writs II Bsrs.-..MBIar^ Rt*. 
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tioM tu tbe iBferml law M i mr . " Here, Bill ! l>«toiM ! wh; don't jou ' walk 
Spaawli i' Iwnca 1 nj, 

■ Hsnes, hanibi* itudow T nnnal mockery, hniee I' " 

But iha " mockery" " grioDed borrible, ■ ghaKly unile," and tbe " ibadow" 
lealised the complimeDt of the Feniana — " Hajr jout ahadon neviT be leie !" 
Bill Hood inpertorbable, ezlending in bis dexter paw, vrbich irai begrimed with 
printer's ink and aeemed for weeka to have been innocent of soap, a dingj manu- 
•cript, and ilultering out, — " a-a-ahem ! Bou aaji leein' tbia ii 'bout end of yont 
'■ar, (lur* cati imt nutBUtivAy damped Au hand to hit avrictdart,) be raye aeein' 
this ii 'boot JODJ and (poking tht parthment at^Uiiiadet) he'd like to preaenthia 
•mall bill." 

" Haof bii small bill ! Hasn't he piewnted yoai ugl; mug here oflen enoi^b 

" Don't get in a paavon, mj Grecian !" whispered tbe Tieaiurer, " let me look 
at the items — nm — extra copies of number six — um, um — ditto nnmber fbui — um. 
Wbj ha hasn't given lu the aum lotaL How much does it foot up, young Bael- 
MbabP" 

" I'd'n know, sir." 

" ATaunt ! darkness 1" ronrsd the exasperated Zotoff, 

(Tltangrji RuMnan u>£u cboler eateha tit ur^fortuaatt ir»p byihttollat, mnd tehUt 
lh» TVunnr it fboling up " Boti' " rmall biU, procttdi zery aumnurily ta foot 
down felhtr tmaii BQi, prt/aeiHg each ptdai appUaUion wiM tht Itn< from Shait- 
ptart, 

" Onit mtn unM Us brMcb, dtarjritndt, ana sun," 

mJ aforiiMg, on s muJl teaU, an axhiiitian of the " March of InleUect.") 

" Mr. Freaident and Fellows," began the Treasurer, when order had been re- 
stored, " I bad Intended to laj before jou an elaborate report npoii the financial 
condition of our Maguine, but as the hour ia waxing late, and joo are waxing 
•oaaolenl, I will not weary your attention with any stale details. Tbe duties of 
the atalioQ which I was called upon to Gil, have neither been few in number nor 
trifling in importance. How well or ill, bowerer, tfaey may have been discharged 
it matters not, but this I may say, that though onrnumber might have afforded an 
abler, it could not have afforded a more zealous officer. (Cheert.) Let me state 
to you, in a word, our circumstances ; we have a treaaury well filled, (ktar him,) 
an excellent subscription list, (hear, Hear) — contributors in plenty, (htar, hearj 
and we an ready to hand over to our successors, witfa our benison, our " wbola 
Mock in trade, fixtures, &c," and wish them the same good fbrtune we have onr- 
•elTBs enjoyed. But, air, before I «i down, let me remind you that one year ago 
upon this occasion, the immortal pioneers in this enterprise were duly entertained 
by us with that inward refection, wbieb recreates as well the morale as the phytiqut 
of our aystem, and 1 am credibly informed that they who are about to puab ns from 
our stools, are prepared to " follow in tbe footsteps of their illustrious prede- 
casaon" — in short, knowing us to be men of tattt, they are ready academically 
speaking to — Tuat. (" Champagtte !" murmuTtd the Kodding B^ipo — "Skad!" 
tjaaaialed /fimg Book.) Therefore, air,! move" — 

Caius stopped — his gaze became rivelted upon a copy of number five, which lay 
flish and uaaullied before us opon the table. Suddenly, to the eyes of all, the 
figure npoD the cover began to dilate, — it grew upon our astonished vision, aasu- 
ming mora and more the pon and bearing of a man, till at length appeared before 
our bewildered sight, the tutelary Geniua of the UniTerMQr— Elihd Yua. Tea ! 
there ha was, in fbll glory, a gentleman of the old school. His powdemt wd 
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fiiD-botUnn«d wig, from out of which loomed his rubicund eoaQteaaaee, wiTod ia 
(nc«flil featoDiu of curli over hii btannj ahouldera — hii coat nasof mulbeny-col- 
OTdd Tolvsl, with huge caSk, adorned with rows of gold buttons — his embroidersd 
eatiD wuAtcoat, which reached quite to his kQeflB, depended gTacefullj over bii 
protuberant Momich, and was fiirniebed with receptacles, which put all modarD 
pockets to the blush — his sturdj legs were encased in white silk stockings, orna- 
mented with enormous clocks, which were fhstened at the knee with golden buc- 
kles to bis velvet breecbes — his shoes of the same material, were likewise clasped 
with buckles of gold, while from bis neck and wrists hung in voluminous folds, 
the snowj lawn, which in the days of oar great grand-mothers, marked the man of 
ftshion. Not a word did the old gentlemaa utter for a long time, but stretching 
forth his hand, he appropriated a real Habani, and lighting it in silence, commen- 
ced (a puff most furiously. At length, slapping his little cocked hat over his left 
eje with his palm sinister, in order to ^ve his countenance s Gerce eipresaion, 
and then ramming both hands with sn sir of determined resolution, to the bottoms 
of those waistcoat pockets, he settled hiniself with a stamp upon his right leg, and 
began — " Hj children," said the old fellow, " once before have I appeared to mor- 
tals. It was when your glorious forerunners in this race, hid aslembled together 
in fear and trembling, to luizard another attempt at establishing a College Magazine, 
which should be worthy of the Institution and of me, (slapjiin^ Au (r«u(.) It was 
when deipondency had come among ihem — when failure and disappointment stared 
them in the face — when &lse fHends smiled and cold-hearted enemies sneered at 
their attempt. It was after their first number hsd been issued, and when tfaey bad 
met iDgether to counsel how to die most decently, that I appeared among them. 
I cheered their sinking spttits. I bade them onward in their noble undertaking. 
I |»edieled to them, a long life and a bright career. With a mind prescieal of the 
fhture, I told them that as class after cUss left these time-honored walls, as year 
after year rolled bj, so would the Yale Literary knit herself closer and closer to 
the affections of Yale's Alumni, unlil the time should come when not to bave sup- 
ported it heart and hand as the pride of the College, would be a disgrace which no 
after repentance could wipe out. (" The oldjetiow U good at paSmg," muttered tlit 
Rustian. " Yet," taid Beppo, " but I hope thai his predictiimt ibUI riot end in 
amoke."} I bade them persevere, and they did. Vou, my children, and your poa- 
terity are to be witnesses of the value of their perseverance. Hasten now, each to 
hi« own sphere, thou Zotoff, to thy native East,— hie thee, Nunj Boob, to thy 
Cluaker city of rectangularities— be off, Beppo, to thy " Metropolis" — do thou, 
Caius,penetrate the interior of (he "Empire Slate" — away Alcibiades to thy " Com- 
merdal Emporium," and, one and all, spread for and wide the name and fkme of 
the Yale Literary, — so shall you best serve Yale's interests and your own." A 
momeul, and a mist rose before our eyes, the candles burned blue — the next, It 
passed away, and our apartment was restored to its usnol appearance. 

W-h-e-w ! whistled Beppo. 

" Mr. President," said Caius, " before that gentleman, (pointing to TOtmber fine,) 
had interrupted me, I was about lo move" — 

" So am I," quoth Ibe Prsses, starting up, catching his cap, and making fbr the 
door — <' Come, gentlemen !" (Czeimf i/mna, in moat admired disorder.) 



We noticed the other day in an article upon public libraries, published in the 
American Biblical Repomtory, by Professor Patten of the New York Universi^, 
an error which ought to be oorrecied. The whole number of Toloioe* in fhis In- 
■titaiion is eatinuted by him at 16,000, while in reality there are in tha CoUtfi 
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library about 13,000, in the Brothaiv', CHlUopean, utd LinoDitn librariet, •boat 
15,000, makiiig in all 37,000 Tolomea, ao Ibat ProTessoi Pallon baa made *li error 
of 12,000 Tolumea. 

We take this occaaion to acknr>wlcdt;e the receipt of the leller from tbe Ptiilo- 
demic Society of Georgetown College ; anil also to infbrm flubacribera that the 
•Dbacription year does not termiaate until the cloae of next aummer. 

Our apology Cor (he unusual delay of thia number may be fbiind ia the Ikct that 
it i* moch largoi thaa cominan, coniaimng twenty-four extra pages. 



THE EDITORS TO THE EEADERS. 

With the present number, our connexion with the Editorial department 
of the Yale Literary Magazine ia diEsolred; and it is with ratni^led emo- 
tions of pleasure and sorrow thai we now tranafer the work to our su^ 
cesBore. 

In regard to the past, we will let that speak lor itself. It ia for tbe 
readers of the Magazine to judge whether, during the period of our man^ 
agement, it has equalled their expectations, and whether we have fulfilled 
the promise to spare no sacrifice of time or attention in the successful 
accomplishment of the task assigned ua. The increase of its subscTi[>- 
tion list — the number and character of its contributors — the growing 
interest in its success which is manifested both at home and abroad,— 
are all testimonies alike flattering to ourselves and encouraging to our suc- 
cessors. The early opposition which this periodical was forced lo encoun- 
ter — the sneers of would-be critics — the vagaries of false prophets — have 
all passed away, leaving tbe Magazine proudly triumphant in the high 
load to honor. 

In an institutbn like our own, where are yearly congregated such va- 
ried mental tastes and habits, there must ever be found a class, by no 
meana inconsiderable, who are both competent and willing to sustain a 
literary periodical of a high character, which shall be at once a vehicle of 
inteHectnal profit to themselves and of interest to the readers. Assem- 
bling from all parts of our country, and associating together fcf a long 
period, the students of Yale possess a valued opportunity for the reciprocal 
study of mind and character, thus greatly enlarging their stock of general 
knowledge, for the employmentof which no field of exertbn offers greater 
advantages than a publication of this kind. 

Independent, however, of such considerations, with what pleasing as- 
■ociations will every page be fraught, when ia afier years we shall look 
back, and here, in the labored eadeavore — tbe warm thoughts — the bdd 
imagininga of youthfiil minds, shall recall tbe images of claannatea and 
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ftienda with whom we shared in all the pleasures and aiuieties of C<4leg« 
Hfe :— when hereafter the spirit faiDts imid the strile of a wider and atemer 
field of action, how kindlj will these pages whisper of the put— of da^ 
of high rescdves and burning spirits — sustaining the mind in its conflicts, 
and inciting to nx»re strenuous and untiring efibns Ibr the attainment of 
what it once belie?ed itself capable. 

In transferring the intereste of the Magazine to others, we are conscious 
that it has not f et become all that such a periodical ought to be. With 
its merits, there hare been mingled many faults ; — our only excuse is, 
jouth and inexperience. Apfmival without censure we have never ex- 
pected; and while, on the one hand, we have endeavored to assert that 
independence of judgment, which is the "sine quanon" of everj success- 
ful editorial department, we have, on the other, always been accessible to 
advice and reproof from real friends. Most conscientioosly do we assert, 
that in every act, unbiassed by private feelings, we have made the repu- 
tation of the Magazine our criterion in decision. 

To our successors we oSet but little advice. Upon them, almost en- 
tirely, depends the prosperous growth of the Yale Literary Magazine. 
How many hours of hard, laborious t<Ml and anxiety such a periodical 
demands for its support, will never be known by the mass of critical 
readers. Yet is this demand imperative; and if it be withheld, the Mag- 
azine at cmce falters — struggles — and dies. The honor of the office will 
never repay them for their sacrifices ; — to the spirit within they must look 
for their reward. Supported, however, aa we most sincerely believe they 
will be by their fellow-students, we trust their hearts wiU be encouraged, 
and their burden lightened. 

With the warmest wishes for their success, and with many thanks for 
the indulgence and courtesy we bare, at all times, received at the hands 
of Readers and Correspondents, 

We ofier our respectful farewell. 

Chaklks J. Ltndb, 1 
Charles Rich, [ Editors irom 

Thos. G. Talcott, > the Class of 
Job. p. Thomwow, 1838. 

Joseph B. Tabnuh, j 
YttU ColUge, ^U 17, 1838. 
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THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 

The time having returned when the editorship of the Maga- 
nsn passes into other hands, it has been transferred to our chaise, 
as representatives of that Class to whom, by right of succession, 
its management belongs. 

The progress of the Magazine under its former editors we aH 
know. Of its success under us, time and yourselves must be the 
judges. We have no promises to make ; we ask not to be judged 
by these. Suffice it to say, in receiving the office which our class- 
mates have so generously bestowed upon us, we have, in the very 
act, given the most solemn assurance we could give, that we wifl 
spare no exertion, and that whatever of ability we may possess, 
shall be unreservedly devoted to the interests of the Magazine. 

Of the utility of such a periodica! in such an institution as our 
own, we can not speak too highly. If any in the beginning 
doubted its usefulness, we trust that what they have already seen 
of it, has removed their scepticism. The Magazine is the off- 
spring of oiu- leisure, and not of time and labor stolen from tfie 
more imperative duties of College discipline. It is the result of 
hours devoted to literary pursuits, which otherwise might have 
been spent in dissipation, or in some idle amusements. And if by 
affording another and a more valuable recreation, we are enabled 
to seduce any from vice and idleness, one great and important end 
of the Magazine is accomplished. 

And will it not hereafter be a source of the highest gratiJica- 
tion, when, in the pause of the great hurricane of life, we look 
back npon the past, to review the pages of this Magazine, and 
find, in the lucubrations there recorded, evidence of much valua- 
ble time redeemed from waste ? And if in this way we may be 
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able to avoid but one single recollection of misspent time and prir- 
ileges — a recollection which, however lightly we may rate it now, 
will in the end " bile like a serpent and sting like an adder," we 
shall be amply repaid for every necessary expense of time and 
money. But aside from this, the Magazine is invaluable aa an 
index of the tastes and talents here assembled ; as an earnest to 
the friends r^ the institution of those abilities and acquirements 
which are soon to pass out from the calm retreats of science into 
the stormy conflict of life ; as a theater of intellectual exertion, 
where the mind may measure and discipline its powers ; and in a 
word, as a monthly report upon the literary character of our Col- 
lege. 

The Magazine has already been in operation between two and 
three years. It has survived the sickly period of infancy, and, 
judging from the usual lifetime of College periodicals, has reached 
the equally critical time of imbecile old age, when, according to 
the oracles of its enemies, it must give up the ghost, and, like 
many of its " great rejected," be " consigned to the tomb of the 
Capulets." But its present condition, so far from betraying the 
dotage of age, is proof that it has not yet passed the hey-day of 
its youth. The interest which has all along been felt in the Mag- 
azine, is every day increasing, and the sphere of its circulatioit is 
every day widening, so that it is not now confined to Yale College, 
nor to the State in which we reside. Since then the Magazine 
has come into our hands under these datteiing circumstcuices, it 
imposes a double tax upon our time and attention, that it may not 
retrograde or remain stationary, but make a proportional advance. 
And though we lay no claim to the abilities of our predecessors, 
yet by an increase t^ exertion on our part, and of patronage on 
yours, we hope to be able to enlarge and improve its contents, and 
to render it a valuable field of literary effort, honorable alike to the 
College and ourselves. 

To ask your support is nnttecessary. If we do our duty to the 
Magazine, you will not withhold it ; if we do not, we have no 
right to expect it. 

With these few words between us, we pass to the duties of our 
office, which we should have done in silence, had custom permit- 
ted. Relying on your indulgence and courtesy, and with many 
acknowledgments to our classmates for the honor conferred upon 
lu, we remain) fellow-studenls, yours, lespectfully, 

The Editobs. 

I.,, I,.. -v.CoocjIc 



ON THE DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOLAH. 

At DO period in the history of our couDtry, has there been a 
keener relish for high escitements, than at. the present day. A ' 
kind of feverish irritability and restlessness predominates lo such 
an extent, that deliberation, forethought and prudence no longer 
characterize our movements. Now plans of action whether mor^ 
al, civil or political, meet with no reception, unless conceived, 
^it^ed and developed in the twinkling of an. eye, — and then 
are forced to their completion with the velocity of lightning. 
That man who sits down to count the cost of any effort, and then 
pursues it with becoming discretion, is regarded as both inefficient 
and", at least, half a century behind his age. Such indeed is the 
rapidity with which every thing is carried forward, that lo keep 
' up with the times, a man needs to be borue upon the winds ; — - 
and to understand and especially to anticipate the movements 
around him, he must follow the highest flights of a phrensied im- 
agination. So inwrought into the very texture of society is this 
excitability and burning rage for wealth, for honor, for political 
preferment, that to live in peace and retain, with surety, his pos- 
flesaioDS, a man must act and sympathize with the rabble, must 
descend to their level and identify his interest with theirs. So 
c(»-rupt Euid depraved is the public taste that, to stand upon the 
pinnacle of fame by his efforts through the press, a man must pan- 
der for the appetites and passions of the low and vulgar ; — to en- 
sure public patronage in either of the professions, he must profess 
and [Hactice the most consummate quackery, please the popular 
ear and employ such studied duplicity as not to be, too otten de- 
tected. And to occupy a seat in our halls of legislation, or to iiU 
an office of honor or emolument in our government, he must dis- 
card the constitution, and the good of his constituents, — swear 
allegiance to the party, — clamor for his own election, — boa^ of 
his superior powers as a fin^cier and a statesman, — treat truth 
aud justice with contempt, — bribe, whe^le and deceive the elec- 
tors, — be a skillful magician, a distinguished partiscui and "a good 
engineer with powerful machinery." 

Amid such conflicting elements, the American scholar is to be 
thrown, and to avert the evils incident to their lage, we look to 
h4tn more than to all others besides. 

Finding their origin as many of them do, in the violent ebulli- 
tions of party strife, we will now remark only on bis obligation 
with reference to that single point. 

If there were still any doubt of the deleterious effects of this 
unquenchable thirst for political aggrandizement/ it might be ad- 
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ded, tfaat it not only injures and corrupts the candidates and rea- 
ders them miserable dnring iheir conflicts, but it throws the whole 
community into agitation, awakens jealousies, lets loose the tongue 
of slander and sets neighbor at variance with neighbor ; — and 
■when in power, they cling with such a death grasp to their offi- 
ces, that, to retain them, they descend to every measure, however 
low and detestable. To reward their constituents and secure 
their future suffrages, they confer upon them every little petty 
office, or any favor in their power to bestow. And the civil au- 
thority in some towns, have filled their jury boxes with the names 
of those individuals who were known to have the same political 
sentiments with a majority of that board. Thus in our courts 
(professedly) of justice, we have "packed jurors," ready for a 
verdict of " not gciltt," for all who hail under the same banner 
with themselves. An acquaintance with this fact led to the pre- 
vious remark, that, to live in peace and retain with surety his 
possessions, a man must act and sympathize with the rabble ; — 
for it is from this class that many of our jurors are now selected. 

Under circumstances like these, the American scholar is called 
to act, and is bound, in order to act efficiently in allaying the vio- 
lence of party, 

To qualify HiHSELr /or the peculiar exigencies into which he 
mil be thrown. 

It is universally admitted that every man requires' that kind of 
discipline which will fit him best for the station he is to occupy. 
Allowing the scholar to select either of the jHYifessions, or any 
pursuit indeed, in which meiL of literature and science usually 
engage ; and let him be well qualified to fill that particular sta^ 
tion, yet he will not be prepared to meet all the demands which 
his country has a right to make upon him. Had Washii^toa 
been a thorough, scientific lawyer, and known nothing of mil- 
itary tactics and the policy of governments, he never could have 
filled those stations he occupied with so much honor to himself 
and benefit to this nation. Thus with the American scholar, 
although he may not need the instnictions of the fencing. school ; 
yet he must study the policy of governments, the comparative 
value of their respective models, — and the occasion of their over- 
throw. He must understand, in particular, the nature and value 
of our free institutions, the principles upon which they were foun- 
ded, and the best means for their perpetuity. He cannot him- 
self, much less can he make others appreciate them, without this 
knowledge. Nor is it material what his profession is ; — none is so 
high or holy as to excuse him from this obligation. The amount 
of this kind of knowledge he should acquire, and the manner he 
should employ it, would be modified by the particular station he 
might occupy. But as a scholar, he is bound to acquaint himself 
with civil polity, and the best means of preserving peace and good 
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order in society. This knowledge he can use in a way not in- 
compatible with his other duties, however humane or sacred. 

The Afneriean scholar is bound also to exert himself to en- 
lighten THE coMHUHirr in Which he is located. 

If inteihgence is ever generally diffused it must he hy thoK 
who appreciate its worth. The ignorant wilt never seek ^^r, 
nor possess it, unless it is carried to their very doors. This the 
scholar should do, from the fact that one of the most prolific sour- 
ces of violent party strife is to be uaced to the ignorance of mul- 
titudes of oiirelectors. The unqualified office seeker being coi^ 
scious that he can never attain the object of his desires by his own 
intrinsic wtuth, — he enters upon ah electioneering campaign ; — he 
deals with the illiterate ; knowing their prevailing foibles he sa- 
sures them of his interest in their welfare, promises them friend- 
ship, applies the magic wand and secures their iavor, simply from 
the fact that they have not sufficient intelligence to discover his 
entire unfitness for the station he seeks, — nor to resist his flattery 
and treat with disdain his hollow protestations. His success en- 
courages another to engage in the same crusade, and his, another, 
outil we have a starving swarm of political mountebanks, in one 
nhiversal scramble for office. But let all our electors be so far en- 
Ughtened as to discover and aiqxeciate intelligence in othets, and 
(as they naturally would) desire it in their rulers, they would be 
shielded from the impositions which they now suffer ; — and the 
unqualified aspirants would from necessity, retire to their a[^n>- 
priate stations. 

' The American scholar should never engage as a party in a po- 
Ktieal confiieL 

This he cannot do without increa^ng the very evil he seeks to 
allay. For the greater the number of candidates, the. higher the 
excitement will rise. And moreover, without a consistent exam- 
ple, accompanying his detestation and abhorrence of party strife, 
he can aflect nothing towards allaying it. He would not be re- 
garded as sincere, but be justly charged with downright hypoc- 
risy, — with paving a way for his own exaltation. We do not mean, 
however, that he should never be a candidate for office, — ^but 
that he diould not present himself, nor be a politiccd hobby upon 
which a party might ride and guide at its own discretion. Such 
acourse would be entirely incon^stent with intellectual greatness, 
and the character of a scholar. " Real merit is modest and retir- 
ing," — and while it would never shrink from responsibility, yet it 
would not reach forth its ou/n hand to pluck the Dowers on the 
summit of Fame's high temple, however deserving of them. 
And the man, qualified for an office of trust and honor, would re- 
main in private life, until he was sought out as a candidate for 
that office; and never obtrude himself upon public notice. 
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The American acholar ia bound to use dibect efforts to oUny 
the violence o/p€a1y. 

This he con most effectually accomplish through the press. 
This mighty engine has been long enough divorced from the no- 
ble puqmses for which it was destined. It has been made the 
instrument of creating and fennenting political broils, and should 
now be employed for allaying them. Its thunders can be heard by 
flvery freeman in our land. In the hands of the thorough scholar^ 
it should be made a vehicle to communicate such intdtigence as 
will exhibit to our electors especially, the evils which are legiti- 
mately connected with this violence of party 8f»rit ; that if it 
continues to rage imchecked and increases in force aa it pn^resses, 
soon our political conflicts will not be terminated at the ballot box, 
but by the bayonet ; our constitution will be a dead letter, our 
government dismembered, and all our free institutions prostmted. 
These tacts should be often [absented and perseveringly enforced 
itnlil they are universally felt. 

The VOICE- of the scholar should be heard also, by the fire-side, 
in the social circle, in the public assembly, and indeed in all suita- 
ble pbces and occasifHis, in defense of the noble principles for 
which his fathers fought, bled and died. These priociples have 
power when jvoperly brought out and enforced. They will find a 
response from every true American, when the film of prejudice 
and ignorance is t(»n away. 

if then, every American scholar woidd qualify himself well 
for the exigencies into which he will be thrown, if he would seek 
to enlighten our electors relative to the nature and value of our 
free institutions, of the importance of having well qualified ru- 
lers, and would by his own example and precept show that hisin- 
terest in political affairs has a deeper, a nobler foundation than a 
desire for his own elevation ; who does not see that very soon, 
the violence of party would be allayed, and with it, very much of 
this restive excitability which now so extensively prevails ? Then 
we might hope to see every thing assuming the appearance of re- 
ality. Then, acquiring an estate at one throw of fortune, and 
rising from insignificance to a throne at a single leap, would be 
events which woiild more rarely transpire. Wealth would be 
sought through the natural channels of honest industry and the 
place of honor by the justifiable ascent of intrinsic worth. 

Hence the duties of the scholar are plain and imperious. The 
field into which he is to enter is boundless, and if properly culti- 
vated, promises a rich harvest. Such is the nature of the work 
before him, that, while it requires the exercise of all his powers, 
it will amply reward his labors. Let then every educated man gird 
himself and engage in this conflict ; and though he may not him- 
self wear the laurel of victory, yet he will tuive the satisfaction 
of having been a benefactor to his race. P. 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 



Hist thou not tmn ■ fragile flower . 

Wet with the dewH ormoTning, 
With many B pearly drop and gem 

lis open leavee adorning .' 
And glistening in the beam of day, 
Haat Been tboae dew drops steal away ? 

So hare we seen a Uving flower 
In childhood's menj mominf, 

A simple love and gentleness 
lu budding life adorning j 

Bui like ihe dewB berore Ihe ann, 

Its earthly course was quickly run. 

Hast tbou not seen a tulip's bud 

Its honied lipa uncloeing, 
Plucked rudely from the parent stem, 

On whieh it hung reposing. 
To deck a princely lady's hair. 
And breathe ita balmy fiapance there ! 

So have we seen a fairer bad, 

A living soul inclosing, 
Too mdelf anatched from earth away; 

And now in bliss reposing, 
It ahines a pun and priceless gem 
Upon the Savior's diadam. 



PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 



WiTB the origin of Phrenology, all are somewhat famitiar. 
The founder of the [vesent system was Dr. Gall, a German phy- 
sician, who lived in the beginning of. this century. Assisted 
by his zealous pupil and coadjutor, Dr. Spurzheim, he soon dis- 
seminated the new doctrine over meet of the countries of Europe, 
and finally over the United States. Some writers assert that Aris- 
totle held phirenological opinions. They diifer, however, from 
those of modem phrenologists ; for " whUe he regajrded the brain 
as muitipler, he considered a stncUl head ss the standard of per- 
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fection, and contends that it is indicative of a superior iatellect." 
But the tenets of this ancient philosopher are now rejected. Phre- 
nology has, perhaps, advanced more rapidly than any science in 
so short a time. It has numbered among its advocates men of 
talents and learning, whose researches have contributed much to 
the science of the mind. With the theory of phrenology we are 
not now concerned. It is a stubborn fact, however, with which 
even the theoretical phrenologist must contend, that the brain has 
no appearance of an organic structure. The most careful obser-' 
vers have not yet discovered a system of mental organs within 
the cranium. Indeed Dr. Gall did not claim that any systematic 
division of the brain had been detected. Some of his followers 
lack either his {midence, or his knowledge of anatomy. 

Dr. Sewall, who has fully investigated this subject, enumerates 
many serious obstacles which the practical phrenologist must en- 
counter. He shows that the frontal sinus and the temporal mus- 
cle t<^ther, sometimes cover seventeen out of the thirty-four 
organs; and that skulls vary so much in thickness, that "no 
[^renologist who discovers a protuberance on the skull, can de- 
termine whether it is caused by a fullness of the brain, at that 
part, or an increased thickness of the bone." We regret that Dr. 
S. has, as we believe, in one instance, misrepresented the views 
of phreaologists. The misrepresentation consists in ascribing 
to spurzheim opinions which he condemned. The error was, 
doubtless, unintentional. The character of Dr. Sewall forbids us to 
charge him with deception ; and there was no need of resorting 
to evasion, to strengthen his argument Most anatomists agree 
in the opinion that an examination of the head cannot determine 
the state of the brain. The bones of the cranium differ in thick- 
ness in different individuals; nor is any one bone of a uniform 
thickness. Their internal depressions, and the corresponding con- 
volutions of the brain, are not marked by any external appear- 
ance. The following fact may serve to show the truth of this 
assertion. A man was kicked in the forehead by a horse. Prom 
the time of receiving the wound, he lost his verbal memory, and 
was unable to recall the proper names of things. After a few 
months, he died ; and a post mortem examination showed that 
the part of the brain adjacent to the root of the nose was injured. ' 
Here is an argument for theoretical phrenology. But, let it be 
remarked, that the most careful observation before death, could 
not detect the least change in the fullness of the eye, or in the 
surroimding parts of the forehead. Doubtless the internal de- 
rangement was concealed by the structure of the head ; and 
against this obstacle the practical phrenologist must ever contend: 

Aside from anatomical difficulties, such is the number of the 
oi^ans, and their relation to each other, 4hat no skill can ever dis- 
cover the amount of brain corresponding to each. Hence errors 
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in examfnatioD are so frequent, and a tme "character'' is so 
seldom given. " Biit," says the mistaken phrenologist, " an 
individual may have the talents specified, though perverted hy 
eductUioa." We might here inquire, Why then, on the princi- 
{des of the science, are there any " develojHnents" at all, in such 
a case ? But, waving this question, we would only ask, of what 
pracUeal use is phrenology in the delineation of character ? It 
matters not, that poetic talent is exhibited on the surface of a 
head within which the imagination has lain dormant for years. 
Shall a man court the Muses with no other warrant than the word 
o( a. phrenologist ? His suit will surely be rejected. Can an in- 
dividual have a taste for mathematics, and not know it until he 

is told by another ? We need a description of the 

powers of the mind as developed in tP^ion, before we can have 
6ath in this science. Otherwise, speculation is as good as fact. 

Again: "Phrenology will assist paienU in the education of 
Uieir children." IVow, by admission, the heads of very young 
children have no " bumps" indicating peculiar traits of charac- 
ter ; and, surely, a parent of ordinary sagacity can detect a child's 
propensities as soon as they are exhibited in its conduct Nor is 
this all. According to the theory, a smooth head gives proof of 
a perfect character ; yet, so far as our observaticHi extends, the 
h^ds of infants are often smooth ; therefore, the moral and 
intellectual ^ulties of infants are perfect.' Tbey degenerate 
Badly in after life. Aside from theological objections, this notion 
is opposed to common sense ; or there is stxnething more than 
poetry in the wish "to be again a child." "But," says the 
pbiencdt^ist, " the lact that there are developments afterwards, 
confirms our science ; and, by observing the corresponding pro- 
pensities, we may reduce our theory to practice," It remains to 
be shown, however, that this subsequent change of its form is not 
a consequence of the natural growth of the head,^-of its bones 
and muscles, as well as of an increase in the volume of the brain. 
It is almost needless to remark, that the bones of the cranium, 
hke all the other bones, undei^o many changes in early life. 
This is especially true of the as Jrontis, which covers the " in- 
tellectual organs." A change in the appearuice of the forehead, 
therefore, is no proof of the enlargement of those oi^ans. Here 
then the practical fdueoologist is Iwought into the same dilemma 
as before. 

We have seeji that we can rely upon [^renolc^, neither for a 
just delineation of character, nor for assistance in education. There 
is yet another consideration of great importance. Is it a friend 
or a foe to religion ? We do not prefer against this science the 
charge of fatalism. We are loth to raise the cry of heresy in 
these times. But here is another system proposed as a substitute 
for that of the Bible. We do not say that ]4u«noIogists are the 
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enemies of the gospel, or that they mean to defeat its plans. Mr. 
Combe, one of the most distinguislted of their number, is a chris- 
tian. Yet ve are at libeny to trace out the legitimate consequen- 
ces of the doctrines which they hare sometimes maint^uned. We 
war against error, and ve claim the right of exposing its fatal 
character. It has been gravely asserted that pastors should un- 
derstand phrenology, in order to gain access to the hearts of men. 
Be astonished, O ye theologians ! to leam that ye must preface 
•eiious conversaUon with an examination of the head, and inspire 
reverence for your office by a craniometer. Man's character 
riiould be measured by the perfect law, not by a scale of brass. 
The scriptures declare that the natural heart is a fountain of evil, 
which must be purified. They trace iniquity to its sonrce. Kire- 
nology, on the other hand, admits that there is in man a partial 
depravity, for which it proposes a partial reformation. Ekit the 
contour of the head is its criterion. Here then is another plan for 
raising men, without an efibrt, to goodness and to greatness. How 
&r it may benefit mankind, let its advocates determine. For our- 
selves, we see not bow morality can flourish, unless the axe is 
laid at Uie root of the tree of evil ; we see not how men can be 
led to admire that religion whose virtue is humility, by what 
fosters their pnde and self-esteem; nor how they can be led 
to obey the Kble, by being taught that in it their evil characters 
are overdrawn. In fine, we see not how the world is to be reno- 
vated fay a doctrine, whose ultimate tendency (as it is sometimes 
proclaimed) is to charge upon God the authorship of sin. Yet 
•uch a doctrine finds ready advocates in the feelings of the nato 
ral heart ; and to this fact, more than any other, may be attributed 
the success of this science. The chief instrument of the phre- 
nol(^st is flattery. This truth is often exemplified in craniolo- 
gical examinations. Seeking his own interest, in almost every 
description of character, he makes the good qualities predominant 
over the bad. Hence the majority of individuals whose heads 
have been examined, are converts to phrenology. Such are some 
of our objections to the [ffactical application of a theory, which 
itself deserves the attention of scientific men. We have en- 
deavored to base them upon safe and acknowledged principles. 
By such principles this system must stand or &11. R. K. 
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H1DNIGHT-~JVNE 5, 183S. 

Tti niglit '. and oI>, bow beuitiful ! the taoao, 
Sailing in tranquil majeslj' along 
The airy Tinlt, pours o'er jon ileeping treei 
A Airy light, till ever; leaf ■eenu nuds 
Of pureat pearl — and Ibeo f on star io bright. 

Whose iiltery threads of light 

Stream on the enchanted light. 
Seems like the ever-walchfiil eye of Lore. 
The bugle's distant note cornea sleoling thrOQf h 
The lur, borne onward by the Zephyr's wing — 
The mellow Bule its wavy cadence blends 
Io harmony, while now, and then again, 
Breaks in the sporliTe bar of some belated 
Whistler, ai he "homeward wenda hit way. 
'Tis Nature's hour ! and her bright twinkling genu 
Light up the aky ; do lamp offends tbe sight, 
Save where a lonely ray gleams forth from ■ams 
Late Mudent'a casement, while the stars above 
Smile atila feebleness. The flowen bestow 
Their sweetest fragrance — 'tia their homage time — 
Softening the atill night sir. Devotion's hour ! 
Oh 1 how do peaceAil thoughts rush in and Bll 
The loul with chastened images 1 Tbe worid 
Ii wrapt in sleep — tbe rich, the poor, the old, 
The young, the tyrant, slave, are all sllka — 
Helpleaa witbio tbe hand of Proridenea. 
A dreamy quiet rets upon the acene. 
And e'en the leaves waroe whisper as they awing 
Themselves to sleep. Oh I 'tis the boor of Peaoe!' 
So calm, so mihl, ao still 1 
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' Caftain Oaiioiro, be so kind as to order out your company. 
These savages must be shot immediately. Come, be lively, my 
lad& The rest of the pack may be upon us in a moment'— hur- 
riedly exclaimed Colonel Harrison to his next officer, and to some 
of the rude soldiers who were standing near him. 

The scene was imposing in the extreme. Oa every side tbe 
camp was surrounded by rough, frowning, and at jjaces almost 
impenetrable forests. Towards the east, at the distance appftrently 
of a few miles, rose ' rugged atid abrupt hills, boundii^ the viev, 
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and stretching along to the north north east, until their blue peaks 
were lost in the clouds. To the south and west, as far as the eye 
could reach, the whole country appeared rough and mountain- 
ous, covered with broken woods — at times dwindling down inta 
thickets of chink-a-pin and hazel, and at times disclosing the 
red banks of some precipitous channel, worn by the mouutaia 
torrent. The aspect of every thing was wild and natural, while 
the 'eternal roar* of the Tooloola falls, within a mile and a half 
of the encampment, added much to the effect of the pkturesqae 
scenery around. 

The camp itself was composed of weather-beaten tents, situ- 
ated at various intervals, and a few Ic^ cabins erected for tempo- 
rary shelter. Prom its disordered state it appeared as if there had 
been a recent contest with the savages, for several of the soldiers 
covered with dust and blood, were lying about upon the earth, 
and five or six dead bodies thrown hastily together, showed that 
their victory had not been obtained without a severe struggle. 
Bound to trees on the side of the camp near which the Colonel 
was standing, were five savages, desperate looking beings, though 
the synmietry and beauty of their forms would have struck the 
most careless observer. Their eyes were fixed sternly and sul- 
lenly npon the soldiers, who had now gathered together, gazing^ 
intently upon them, and not a muscle moved on their fierce coun- 
tenances, as they noted the preparations which were making tot 
their execution. It was on a hot summer afternoon, and the son 
shed a sickly glare upon the scene, while thunder clouds piling 
themselves mountain on mountain along the horizon, foretold 
one of those fearful storms which are bo common in southern 
climates. 

The deep voice of the Colonel broke the impressive silence 
vhich had lasted for some moments. 

' Men,' said he, < I wish you all to understand that what I am 
now about to order arises from necessity, and duty, and not from 
cnielty. We must preserve our Uvea, and the lives of our friends ; 
and if it cannot be effected by peaceful means, we must resort to 
har^ ; but I wish every man of you to feel, that beyond this ne- 
cessity, cruelty is sinful, — and not to allow his heart to become 
hardened by witnessing such scenes as the jiresent. Our duty 
now is a solemn one, and let it be regarded by all as such, and 
be discharged with suitable feelings. Soldiers, take your jidaces.' 

At this moment a savage hurried firom the camp, and tlirew 
himself at the Colonel's feet. 

' Colonel Harrison,' he exclaimed, ' Gonodauguik is my broth- 
er, son of my own mother ; spare him.' 

' Ooalito, you know not what you ask. It is impossible. He 
is one of the firat leaders in all the incursions of the savages, and 
from what report says, is one of the most cmel of their chiefs. I 
knew not that you h^ a brother.' 
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' He is my brother, and waa fbnnerly kind to me. Spare him 
once — take him to the camp, and if he does not become a friend 
to the white man, stay Ooalito.' 

' Impossible, impossible ; men do your duty.' 

The command was obeyed as soon as given ; the smoke cleared 
away, and the unfortunate sav^es were found dead to a man : 
though the fierce spirit in its flight had left a smile of scorn and 
defiance upon the lipe of the noblest of the suflereis, Gonodattr 
guik. 

In silence and sadness the soldiers separated, some to bury their 
own dead — some to bury the bodies of the Indians, but most to 
prepare themselves for an attack which they were expecting ev- 
ery moment The clouds were rapidly gathering together, and 
day was almost changed into night, when as the Colonel was hast- 
ening to his tent to prepare his arms, an arrow i^ot from a neigh- 
boring thicket by an unseen hand pierced his bosom. He fell 
with a cry, and several of his men collected hastily around him, 
and then proceeded to examine the forest. No one could be dis- 
covered in the neighborhood, and the storm coming on in all its 
fury they were forced to diesist from farther search. 
' That night was passed in watching and anxiety throughout the 
eamp, for Col. Harrison was dearly loved by all, and there was 
not a man of those faithful foresters who would not have died to 
have saved his commander's life from jeopardy. 

About a fortnight after the event which we have just described, 
a carriage of respectable appearance, followed by a band of roughly 
clad soldiers, among whom was OoaUto covered with his skia 
and armed with his bow, drew up to the camp. A loud shout 
welcomed Ormond" as he leaped from the door, followed by a 
young and lovely girL ' Miss Harrison, Miss Harrison,' passed rap- 
idly through the crowd of by-standers, and sundjy meaning 
winks were exchanged between several of the young officers. 
Ormond felt that he was envied ; and with a proud step conducted 
the beautiful girl towards the Colonel's tent. With a palpitating 
heart she entered beneath its weather-beaten drapery, and the 
next moment was clasped to the veteran's heart. 

' My Emily, ruy darling Emily' he exclaimed as he pressed his 
lips to the ftir cheek of his diuighter, 'how happy am I to see 
you ! How kind in you to come ! Charles, I thank you for this 
dear present ; it will do me more good than alt the drugs and doc- 
tors in the colony.' 

The young man bowed, and with a light and happy heart left 
the afiectiomUe father and daughter alone. 

Reader, have you ever been in love T Have you ever been ac- 
toiUly in love ? — no mere fancy, or whim of the moment, but 'a 
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stroDg, a tiTM-imit pasaou ? Aie you one of those favored,' or 
(can it be ?) tU-farored mortals, about whom some beauteous crea- 
ture has cast her silken meshes from the earhest youth, whose 
earUest recoUections are associated with some kindred spirit which 
■eems whether {H^seut or absent, to have constituted a portion of 
your being — epuiring you on to noble exertion, frowoing dowi^ 
every di^niceful thought, or purpose, and bestowing upon you in 
periods of success, ana triumph, smiles of maddening t^auty, un- 
til you have felt that your happiness was not your own : that 
there was an idol in your heart without which the strongest link 
to earth would be forever severed, and life would drag on with- 
out a cbaim, without an object. If so, you can sympathize with 
the two character we have just introduced. 

Charles Ormond and Emily Harrison — ^their sun in life had in* 
deed risen, and run his morning path in splendor. Nature seemed 
to have cast them in the same mould — to have designed them foe 
each other from their very creation. Infancy displayed a. similar* 
ity of taste, which time had ripened into a strong, and ardent at- 
tachment. How could he but worship such a being ! To a form 
of surpassing lovehness, — but reader, we are getting sentimental 
Suffice it to say, that he loved and (enviable man!) was loved, 
in return ; these few words will comprise volumes of pretty 
thoi^hts. 

' Emily, what say you to a walk,' enquired Ormond of his 
beautiful betrothed, after she had spent a long day of zealous at- 
tendance upon her iather. ' The sun is setting behind the blue 
hills of the west : the weather is delightful, and perhaps you 
would like to see some of our wild scenery.' 

She cast upon her lover one of those sweet, confiding glances 
which iall upon the heart like a beam of morning sunshine, and 
giving him her arm, they turned their steps' towards a lovely copw 
retired from the camp. 

Desfite of the charming scenery, the pleasant weather, and the 
carols of ten thousand birds which were sporting in the nearer 
bushes, a spirit of care and uneasiness seemed to pervade the bo- • 
soms of both, and indeed an appearance of gloom bung over the 
whole campi Exploring parties had been sent out durii^ the 
day, and from the frequent rifle reports heard in almost every di- 
lectiou, it was supposed that the enemy were abroad. 

' Dear Charles,' exclaimed Emily, ' it may be weakness, but a 
strange fear and foreboding hang over my mind.' 

'And why my love?' he enquired, evidently endeavoring to 
conceal under an appearance of cheerfulness, the anxiety which 
filled his own boscMU. ' Have we not every thing here that is 
necessary to defend us from the savages should they attack us 1 
With such a force as ours we could put to flight a host of the 
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^togs. And could not I myself Hog a score of them ia defending 
you, my Emily ?' — and he encircled her slight form with his arm, 
«od drew it nearer towards him. 

' Yea, but I was not thinking of that, Charles ; I vas thinking 
ct Papa, and' — a flood of tears prevented her firom finishing her 
•entence. 

' Do not, Emily, I beg of you give way to snch gloomy fan- 
cies. Your father's wound is dangerous it is true, but with 90 soft 
'% hand as this to administer to him, he will soon be restored to 
health, and then, when we are all again at home, then' — then 
(what else should he do, reader?) he impressed a warm kiss upon 
her blushing cheek. 

They walked on for a few moments slowly and in silence, wiien 
Emily suddenly exclaimed, 

' See, Charles, there is OoaUto.' 

* Where ? my love.' 

* There, among those thick bushes.' 

* You must be mistaken, Eknily, for he has gone out with John- 
•on's party.' 

' No, I am certain I saw him ! Charles, I fear that sarage. Ha 
Beems to haunt me whercTer I go. He has changed greatly since 
he left home. I always feel as if something dreadful was at hand 
whenever he approaches me.' 

* Afraid of Ooalito, Emily ! Why you too have strangely al- 
tered since I left yon at home. Ooalito, our old xtlaymate ! What 
reason can you have for fearing him ?' 

' Charles, it may be silly in me, I know — ^but he has grown 
wild of late, and become more sullen than ever. I have heard 
that his brother was shot some time since in the camp, and some 
of the men have thrown out strange conjectures that he was the 
one who wounded Papa,' 

' Impossible, Emily ; these are groundless apprehensions. I 
had almost as soon believe myself capable of injuring your &- 
tber as Ooalito. It is not his nature to endeavor to Mil a man 
who saved his life- — and he has been too long among the whites 
to retain much of his savage feeling about him, and then, too, 
70a know that he has always been wsu'mly attached to you. 
How willing he was to serve you at home ; how glad when h« 
eould bring any thing firom the wood, or hunt to please you! Why, 
I was really getting jealous of him myself, he was so fond of 
you.' 

'Yes, Charles, and that makes me fear him the more.* 

The shades of evening were thickening around them, and still 
they lingered together. Their thoughts were borne from the 
fsesent into the future, and their anxiety bad turned into a dream 
of eott delight — ^when a cry of ' fire towards the east,' &om a 
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number of voices in the csmp arrested their attention, and tum- 
iag in that direction, they beheld a lurid mass of smoke luid 
flame rising to the heavens. The sight was strikingly grand. 
The fire caught rapidly from tree to tree, and the huge pines upon 
the summits of the hills, ' lighted for destruction,' appeared Iiks 
pillars of flame in the distance. They stood for a few moments 
gazing in silence and admiration, when as if waking from a re- 
verie, 

' Come, Emily, we must hasten,' cried Ormood, ' this is omiti- 
ous indeed t' 

As they were turning towards the camp the wild form of Ooal- 
ito rushed from a neighboring thicket, the blood streaming from 
one of his arms, and his eye in a blaze. Emily clung trembling 
to her lovec as the sarage informed him of a fierce rencounter his 
party had had with the enemy towards the west, in which every 
man had been slain except himself. He thought from their num- 
ber that they designed attacking the camp immediately, and hid 
behind a tree, he had heard of their plan to kindle a fire on the 
east, so as to deceive the whites in relation to the side on which 
the attack would be made. 

Ormond hurried on with his |«ecious charge towards ber fadier's 
tenL After they had proceeded some steps, she, led by fear and 
suspicion, turned to watch Oo&lito, and beheld liim standing ia 
the same spot in which they had left him, eyeing their retreating 
footsteps with a look of malice and triumph. There appeared to 
her in the glance of those dark, burning eyes, a depth of meaning 
Bhe could not fathom, with all ber woman's discernment Pas- 
■ sion, hatred, fove, she knew not what it was, which sent a coUt 
shudder through her Umbs, and forced her to turn her head away; 
When she looked again, he was buried in the thickets. 

Tbe whole camp was in motion. Every man was [veparing 
himself for a bloody contest. The long time which had elapsed 
since any engagement with the savages, seemed to justify the 
opnioD, that on the approaching conflict, were staked their chief 
hopes : and the heart of many a weather-beaten forester was 
ready to fail him. That night was to be a night of blood. Ev- 
ery thing seemed to predict it. 

<te account of the illness of tbe colonel, the command of the 
company devolved on Ormond. With a firm heart and quick 
step, he hastened from man to man, pouring out words of encour- 
agement, and assigning to.each his respective duty. Trained to 
savage warfare, each understood in a moment the part he was to 
act, and soon not a fonn could be seen moving in the campi 
They were hid in the foliage, nearly all upon the west side, from 
which, according to their trusty spy OoaHto, the attack was to be 
expected. 
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Onnond hastened again to the tent of his supericv officer. 

" There, open a rudely constructed conch, lay the tremhline 
Emily. Her imagination was busy in conjuring up a thousand 
fancies, apparently with no foundation. The freezing look of 
Ooalito liad wrought fearfully upon her sensitire mind: loobs 
are at times the most powerful eloquence. She reviewed all she 
had seen or known of his conduct before, and over every strange 
action her imagination cast a dark coloring. Rescued from death 
by her father's hand in a campaign some years before, he had 
been brought to the colony then but a youth. There he had 
received an education, and displayed many laudable traits of 
character, though he had never wholly lost his native wildness. 
Severtd times he had started for the forests, and once or twice, 
within her recollection, he had staid so long, that on his return 
he had been suspected of being leagued with the tribes of sav- 
ages, who were known to be, if not openly, at least secretly, 
ininucal in the northern part of the state. These suspicions, how- 
ever, on account of his known love for her father and his family, 
had never been injurious to him. She remembered only once of 
having seen a similar expression with the one she had remarked 
that evening pass over his countenance, which had usually been 
unchanging, apparently unchangeable. He had ever been pas- 
sionately fond.of the hunt, and with Ormond had scoured all the 
forests in the neighborhood.' On one of their expeditions, the 
young men had remained two days, and the third was far advan- 
ced before they returned. Ormond's friends were becoming ex- 
ceedingly anxious, out of fear that he had fallen into the hands 
of the Indians, whose cruelty even then spared no victim ; but 
most of all was she distressed who had bestowed upon him the 
warm affections of her youthful heart. Upon his return, she cast 
h«self in his arms, thinking of nothing but him and love. She 
recollected seeing an expression of bitterness pass over the fea- 
tores of Ooalito, and not understanding its meaning, she pettishly 
refused a nosegay of wild flowers which he offered her. He re- 
treated a few steps, dashed it on the ground and stamped every 
blossom in the dust, while his countenance was for a moment elo- 
quent with that strange, undefinahle expression of passion, which 
once seen, could never be forgotten. From that period, he had 
not been the same man as before ; the reason no one knew, ex- 
cept himself; and to the surprise of her father, he be^ed permis- 
sion to accompany him in his present expedition, although it was 
t^ainst his own people. Clothed in his wild costume, and again in . 
the wqods, it appeared to hec as if the whole man had been trans- 
formed. His frame had grown robust, almost gigantic, and be 
f^peared to have lost all the refinement of civiUzed life. 
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Such were her reflections, when her lover suddenly stood be- 
fore her. 

Those, reader, are holy emotions, which arise in the commnn- 
ion of two such hearts, under such circumstances. Love never 
bums brighter than when its object is in danger. Theu it grows 
into a passion, which for the time constitbtes mind and soul. 
How overwhelming must have been the emotions of the young 
warm-hearted soldier, as he clasped the greatest treasure the 
world possessed for him, to his breast, and felt that on him de- 
pended her happiness, perhaps her life. Those were moments of 
pain, for fancy would paint the possibility of her becoming the 
victim of ntthless barbarity — she who had never before known a 
care or a hardship — yet they were also moments of deep, of exqui- 
site enjoyment. 

' Emily,' he cried, after the first gush of feeling was over, ' oiu 
meeting must be short, but fear not, deareat girl. A guard shall 
be stationed around your tent, and I feel that providence will 
give us victory. What an adventure this will be to tell the girls 
at home !' — a single shout from the camp broke on his ears, and 
he tore himself from the arras of the agitated girl — ' dearest, dear- 
est Emily, may heaven protect, as it will protect you, I know. 
You will be my attendant angel in the approaching conflict,' 
She listened in agony to his parting footsteps, until they were 
lost in the distance ; a fearful foreboding came over her mind, 
and soon she had sunk into a state of utter unconsciousness. 

Ormond was issuing his orders to some of the few men sta- 
tioned on the east side of the camp, to go and guard their com- 
mander's tent, when a light rustling drew his attention to the 
neighboring woods. They were buried in the deepest gloom, 
though a slight streak of light along the eastern hills, betokened 
the rise of the moon. - Not a voice, not a sound was heard, except 
the song of the whippoorwill from the pinnacle of some lofty 
pine, and now and then the wolfs long howl from distant thickets. 
It was a fearful silence ! Who knew but in those frowning soli- 
tudes some wily foe was lurking, ready to fall upon them un- 
awares and undefended! There was something foreboding in 
the low, dull voice of the forest, as itwaved with the breeze. A 
second time, a light rustling was heard, and a second time all was 
again as still as death, when suddenly shrill whistles broke out 
through all the forests, followed by a loud and fiendish yell. Oi^ 
mond's blood rnshed cold to his heart. His courage for a moment 
forsook him. ' Great God of heaven ! I have been deceived f O 
God, what shall I do ? Emily, what will become of thee ! Lost, 
lost, by the carelessness of him who' — He was gone with the 
rapidity of lightning from the spot. Several rifle shots, and a 
cloud of arrows followed him from the nearest thickets, but his 
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voice was heard abore the U|»oar rallying and encoaraging his 
astounded troops. 

The contest was raging fiercely around him ; a contest in which 
more depended upon cunning than bravery. Not a form could 
be seen moving above the dense bushes, except at times, when in 
some fierce rencounter the violence of their struggle exposed the 
combatants to view. Whoops, ever and anon, arose from savf^es 
lurliing in the obscurity of the foliage, ready to dart forth upon 
some imwary victim. A tent broke out in dames behind htm, 
and a t^iumphant^;^y was raised by the enemy. How could they 
have pierced hito the camp to set a lent on tire? The savages 
must be lurking on every side ! and for the first time, the recol- 
lection came with cru^ing weight upon his mind, that no guards 
had gone to the colonel's tent, having been called off by the sud- 
den attack. He sfmmg on his feet. He shouted to his men, 
who joined him from every quarter, and they rushed towards the 
interior of the camp. 

Before the burning tent, a white man and Indian were de»- 
perately struggling. Life was staked on victory, and the combat- 
ants exerted their utmost powers. Now one and now the other 
was uppermost, until, concentrating all his strength into a single 
effort, the white man hurled his foe to the earth, when suddenly 
a third figure rushed up and struck the victor lifeless. Ormond 
could deceive himself no longer. It icas Ooalito, who had 
played the traitor diu-ing the whole day. He raised his pistol, 
.and fired ; but the savage remained uninjured, and with a fiend- 
ish laugh dfu'ted into the neighboring thickets. 

One more antagonist, after a long struggle, had been conquered, 
and Ormond leaped upon his feet alone. It was evident from the 
reports of the guns, and the whoops of the savages, that they 
were making for the forest, and all the whites seemed to have fol- 
lowed in raah pursuit. The danger of this step no sooner struck 
him, than a faint scream from a direction not to be mistaken, re- 
alized his worst fears, and a lurid stream of fire darted up to the 
heavens. A horrid thought dashed on his mind ! He hurried as 
swiftly as his strength would permit him, towards the light. A 
tomahawk, hurled by a wounded Indian, grazed his ear, and 
stuck into the trunk of an opposite tree. He paused to fire at the 
savage, and to reload his ride. That pause cost him his hopes, 
his love, his hfe. 

Again was he on his course, and had come within a hundred 
yards of the Colonel's tent, when a spectacle was presented to 
hini, which caused his heart to sicken within his bosom. The 
teat was in flames, and the traitor Ooalito was bearing Emily off 
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ID his anna, wbile her wretched father was clinging lo bim, dn^- 
ged along upon the eaith. His voice could be distinctly heaii, 
as he implored the sav^e, ' Spare, O spare my child ! Take my 
life, take any thing, every thing ; but ! spore my darling Em- 
Uyl' 

A wild figure crept from behind a neighboring copse, a hatchet 
one moment gleamed in the moonshine, and the next was buried 
in the veteran's neck. With a rapidity that defied escape, the 
maddened Ormond was upon the murderer, as he stooped to tear 
the scalp from his victim's head, and one blow with the butt 
end of his rifle laid the savage writhing on the earth. 

But the harder task was yet before him. Already the dark 
form of Ooalito, with his insensible burden, was upon the border 
of the wood, fleeing with the speed of light. Not a moment was 
to be lost. Love, self-reproach, madness, spurred him on, and 
gifted him with unwonted power. On, on he went, dashing over 
brake and through thicket, now catching the figure of the savage 
by the light of the moon, now shaping his course by the sound 
of the crashing underbrush. On, ou he hurried, and appeared to 
be gaining on the trait^n*, when suddenly he lost sight of him al- 
together, and found himself buried in the midst of a dense and 
almost impenetrable copse. Through it, however, he at length 
struggled, tom and wearied, and the falls of Tooloola were before 
him, in all th^r midnight grandeur. Their grandeur struck him 
not ; he heard not their roar. Where was Ooalito ? Where was 
Emiiy ? He saw them not ; he knew not whither to turn, and 
his strength was fast failing him ! Despair stared him in the face, 
and for the first time all the horrors of his situation crowded upon 
his mind. The burden of the present seemed to shut out the fiH 
ture, and he stood- in harassing, maddening thought. 

A fiendish yell broke on his ear. The forests re-echoed it far 
and vide, and Sent it back thrilling to his inmost heart. He 
raised his eyes. What a sight was before him ! There, upon 
the top of a steep cliff, overhanging a billowy abyss, stood Ooa- 
lito, with the slight form of Emily stretched forth as if to dash 
it into the wave below. In the moonlight, his frame was length- 
ened into that of a giant, and from the distance at which he stood, 
Ormond could almost trace the fierce workings of trium{diant pas- 
sion on the visage of the fiend. He looked — he thought for a 
moment: it was a moment of deep, intense f^ony. Then, with 
the strength of a maniac, raising his rifle to his shoulder — a rifle 
which had rarely failed him — hefred, and beheld that cherished 
form, which for years Iiad nestled at his heart — that form, associ- 
ated with all the fond recollections of the past, the glowing hopes 
of the future ; which had inspired his boyhood's dreams, and been 
the dearest companiou of his nper years ; his ideal of perfection, 
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his incitement to all that was pure or noble — that innocent, dearly 
loved form he beheld huiIed, with the strength of a giant, for, far 
ftom the rocky cliff — and he saw no more. 

It was too much for the frailty of humanity. He stood lifeless, 
petrihed, gazing on vacancy. For him the sky, the forest, the 
earth, had no shape, no color. The roar of the falls, the report of 
the distant rifle, the melancholy howl of the mountain wolf, 
struck his ears wiih no distinct sound ; but all was chaos — •& dark, 
a whirling chaos — and he was alone. 

He saw not the gloomy form of his antagonist, as it lay strug- 
gling over the howling whirlpool beneath, catching at every bush 
or rock within its reach, until, after strenuous but vain efforts, it 
reluctantly sank, with a long, dismal yell, over the precipice. But 
Heaven did not design that the flend-should moulder under the 
same wave with his spotless victim. A projection in the rock 
caught his body in its descent, and there will it remain, a fearful 
memento of that work of death, until the lapse of time and the 
tempest shall have reduced it to ashes. 



ODE TO HOME. 

I coHB to give mjBelf once more, 

Oh \ Home, to thee md solilnde. 
As day's lost beams of glory pour 
^ Their melting Soods tbe hesTens o'er. 
And gild the Bighiog wood ; 
Add hark ! iGir tbe pituntive Dong 
Of whip-poor-will the grovea amoDg. 

Oh ! peaceful be the hour that bean 

The saddeaed waoderer to Ihj breast, 
Here lei him lose the maDf cares 
That wail upon life's Buffering years, 

And soothe his heart to rest; 
Unnoticed b« the sitenl tear. 
Unknown tbe grief he wtfiipers here '. 

Oh ! let him tread (by patba along, 

As once the happy, merry boy, 
Who woke thy aleep with gleeful song, 
And shouted (ill the forests rung; 

Aye, shouted loud for joy : 
Oh ! sing ye birds I ye breezes sweep, 
And raise for him joar chorus deep '. 

Alas 1 alas ! tht Ittart is flown, 
The bean tliat once so lightiy beat, 
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To puD and iottow all unknovm, 
Tbe liappj, joyous heart >■ gODO, 

A moraing gem aa fleet; 
And thus we wJBdom woo fore'er, 
TliODgb 'noHth her amiJe beonu the hot tear. 

Oh '. could be yield that burden now, 

Which jenra of toil have high amuoed, — 
And all the genial apiiils flow, 
And menj tioile and Iftughiag bion, 

Be his aa in time put, 
Here on ihy breaal his head he'd lay, 
And Bwear the world's proud pomp away 1 

But oh ! my Hoine, when lite it done. 
He'll Bleep beneath yon waTJng tree, 
Where aleala the ray of aumroet >un. 
Through drapery green by nature spun, 

And dances ailenlly ; 
And DO bareh sound shall dare iatiude, 
To wake him &om his holy mood. 

Bui sweetly in the copse-wood fair. 
Shall sing the forest warbler gay. 
And balmy IVngrance fill the air. 
From scented buds and blossoms there, 

And cool the zephyr play ; 
While voicea soft shall greet his ear. 
The well-known tonea of loved ones here. 



FOREIGN INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

There is, perhaps, no characteristic of the present age which 
80 much attracts the observation of those at all conversant with 
tbe general history and present aspect of society, as the great and 
increasing interest that is becoming universally prevalent in en- 
lightened countries, in every thing relative to the political depart- 
ment of tbe social system. Among the causes that have produced 
this state of feeling, it is admitted by the ablest political writers in 
Europe, as well as in this country, that the United States has es- 
sentially contributed. If our country does thus stand in this most 
important relation, the inquiry, What is the nature and ultimate 
tendency of that influence which is exerted by tbe United States ? 
though it may become trite, wUl never cease to be interesting to 
the American scholar, while he baa a heart to love the institutions 
of his native land, or a desire to see the principles on which they 
are founded, universally disseminated. 
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Presenting to the world the first example ia modem times, of 
a government founded on purely democratic principles, and afford- 
ing the only instance, where these principles have had an (^)por- 
tunity to exhibit their legitimate results upon the character and 
condition of the people, and having advanced, moreover, to a high 
station of power and respectability, the United States have ac- 
quired great importance, as tending very much to produce a gen- 
eral discontent wilh the existing order of things in many of the 
leading nations. This is manifest especially from the dissatisfac- 
tion that prevails among the lower classes, with the longer endu- 
rance of many political maxims and usages, that have no other 
claim than antiquity to recommend them, and no other authority, 
than selfishness and arbitrary power to enforce them. 

The primary causes of the present disturbances in Europe, may 
not, indeed, be owing to any circumstances of recent date ; since 
the whole history of the last three hundred years, has exhibited a 
gradual improvement in the political aspect of the old world. So 
soon as the light of intelligence began to be-diffnsed, and the in- 
dependence of the human intellect was established, after the de- 
cline of popery, the public attention was turned to the great evils 
connected with civil institutions. The work of reform, it is true, 
advanced slowly, having to contend with ignorance as great, and 
prejudice as deeply rooted, as that which obstructed the progress 
of the moral reformation of Europe. Sometimes, indeed, the hand 
of oppression seemed to relinquish its iron grasp, and liberty pre- 
vailed long enough to show mankind the value of her blessings, 
to excite a still higher degree of restlesspess under present evils, 
and to inspire more ardent desires for the complete triumph of 
freedom. Such a season occurred in England, when the long 
struggle for privilege and prerogative, was terminated by a tempo- 
rary prostration of moniuvhy. And though the imprudence and 
misguided zeal of these early friends of liberty, carried them to 
such excesses as to defeat for a time the great object of their ef- 
forts, yet the struggle contributed, no doubt, to the advancement 
of free principles. The light of liberty had indeed, like a me- 
teor, passed away ; but its course was beyond the Atlantic, and it 
left behind its bright pathway strongly and clearly delined in the 
heavens, pointing out to the exile the way to " freedom's holy 
land," and cheering the desponding hopes of the oppressed, who 
as yet could rejoice only in the future liberation of Europe. 

More than a century had passed away, since the Puritans had 
found a safe retreat and become firmly established in the forests 
of America. Their infant institutions, containing within them 
from the first, the germinating principle of republicanism, had now 
attained the vigor of youth, and the colonies were about to take 
their stand among the nations, under a form of goverrmient es- 
tablished on principles never before recognized by any other na- 
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tion. These great principles were, the natural equality of all 
men in their civil rights, and the idea of government as an insti- 
tution designed solely for the benefit and protection of the people. 
The first of these principles they derived from their religion. The 
second they learned from the voice of nature herself, proclaiming, 
fFom the savage wilderness, their wants and their weakness, their 
only resources for aid, and their only means of self-defense. Such 
were the principles of government, and such was the origin of a 
nation which, planted by oppression and flourishing in obscurity, 
suddenly rose to astonish the world by its power, and transform it 
by its influence. 

The immediate effect of American independence on the politi- 
cal state of Eiurope, was instantaneous and violent. Indeed, the 
American revolution may be considered as the beginning of a se- 
ries of revolutions, more radical in their tendencies, more violent 
in their operations, and more important in the magnitude of their 
results, than any other political convulsions the world has ever 
witnessed. It could not be supposed that the friends of popular 
liberty, would observe with indifference the adoption of a new 
system of government, established with entire disregard to the 
opinions and prejudices of former limes, moulded by the hand of 
philosophy, and conferring all that could be understood by a ra- 
tional idea of freedom. What had only been conceived of as an 
imaginary thing, a golden theory, too pure and glorious for the 
presenr fallen condition of man^kind, had now become a reality, a 
matter of calm and deliberate experiment, by a people destined 
to become a great nation. The consequence was, a desire of imi- 
tation, and a high degree of popular excitement against all regal 
and aristocratical institutions. The hour of the political redeni[^ 
tion of Europe was supposed to have arrived, and all that was 
necessary to bring about such a consummation, was to introduce 
and establish, upon the ruins of monarchy, systems of govern- _ 
ment copied from the American model. But the experiment of 
the French nation awoke the real friends of liberty from their de- 
lusion, aiid restoring to them their reason, which they had lost in 
the excitement of enthusiasm, prevented in the neighboring king- 
doms the full development of the principles of the reign of terror ; 
while it taught Europe and all the world the important lesson, 
that the prosperity of the American people is owing, not so 
much to their form of government, as to their habits and charac- 
ter, by which it was naturally suggested. 

When tranquillity was again restored, and opportunity was af- 
forded for reflection, public attention was again turned toward 
America, which was advancing onward in a course of unparal- 
leled and peaceful prosperity. It was then, that the present bene- 
ffial influence of the United States began to be more particularly 
felt — an influence not transient in its operations, nor violent in its 
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results, but yet so powerfully exerted as to produce a deep and 
permanent impre^ion. We see its effects not so much la the po- 
litical strife which is carried on, as in the desire of improvement, 
and the increase of intelligence among the lowEtr ranks of society ; 
not so much it; the actual physical resistance of the people against 
their oppressors, as in their readiness to call in question the leading 
meaaires of their rulers, and their boldness in expressing their 
own opinions ; not so much in what the people have sJready 
gained by positive and direct exertions, as in the concessions of 
kings, to prevent the outbreakings of popular violence ; and 
finally, not so much in a disposition to remove present evils by 
immediate revolution, as in the warm- hopes and expectations that 
are cherished of the futuce prevalence of liberal principles, when 
the slate of society shall be such as to warrant the adoption of 
the forms of free governments. 

Such is the relation of the United Slates with the ja-esent polit- 
ical condition of Europe. What will be the results of our inflth- 
ence on the ultimate happiness and interests of those countries 
where it is felt, is a question which has elicited much difieience 
of opinion, and must be determined, if it can be, from the precise 
kind of influence exerted by us abroad, and those probabilities 
that render our own continued prosperity so certain as to secure 
confidence in the principles on which our government is founded. 
. While it is universally admitted, that our influence thus far has 
been greatly instrumental in the improvement of society, by re- 
moving the restraints of despotism, and diffusing more generally 
the advantages of education, and while all admire the operations 
of republicanism, as it has been exibited in this country, there 
are some who are ^prehensive of dangers from the very source 
whence othersderive their brightest anticipations of the future ad- 
vancement of society. In the steady progress of free principles 
in Kurope, the power of democracy has been directed, princi- 
pally, against those evils incident to ancient monarchies imd long 
established orders of nobility. Of coarse, it has been opposed at 
every step by a powerful aristocracy, which it has not yet, in any 
European nation, been able entirely to subdue. The United 
States is the only country where democracy has gained a complete 
ascendency, and prevailed long enough to show the results of re- 
publicanism on the character of the people. These results have 
been so favorable here, that if our past history may be taken for 
an example of their universal tendency, there can be but one opin- 
ion as to their utility. 

Still, it is affirmed, that our circiunstances are as peculiar as our 
government is different from that of all other nations, and that 
many of these circumstances existed long before the idea of inde- 
pendence was thought of, and constitute, at this moment, our 
strongest bulwarks of defense. One of these advantageous cir- 
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, coDMstB in the fact, that the great majority of <rar 
citieens are propietors of the soil, s^veadiDg over a territory of un- 
limited extent, abounding with the richest natural productioDB, 
and ofTering the highest encouragement to individual enterprise. 
By thus making the great body of citizens freeholdera, the 
deepest interest in the welfare of the country is created, while it 
prevents those excitements of public feeling and action, to which 
slates with a crowded and impoverished population are always 
subject The separation of the country into states, and these 
states again into thousands of municipal corporations, each of 
which is a perfect republic in miniature, tends most essentially to 
the strength and perpetuity of our institutions by promoting a 
general acquaintance with republican usages, and forming a strong 
attachment to their spirit and character. If we consider in addi- 
tion, the equality in respect to political rights and i»ivileges, which 
is every where admitted, and especially, the high standard of mor- 
ality, for which this country has always been celebrated, we shall 
find, that in respect to all those habits and feelings and ]Hirsuita, 
which are essential to the preservation of a republican govern- 
ment, the United States are very different from those of every 
other nation. 
- Now it is said, that the libera] party in Europe do not esti- 
mate the advantages of American institutions-, fktm their adap- 
tation to our circumstances, but from a comparison of our coni^ 
tion with that of other countries, simply in respect to the free- 
dom of the individual. Our ]Hv>sperity is all attributed to our sur- 
prising liberty, while those conservative restraints, which do ac- 
tually exist are either lost sight of, or entirely misunderstood. 
Hence the tendency will be to introduce change and reform on 
grounds of abstract utility alone ; and the final consequence will 
be a degree of popular freedom, equal to that of the United States, 
but without our restraints against popular excesses. If then as, 
many suppose, there are serious evils to be apprehended to our 
own country, from the power of an unrestrained democracy, what 
can prevent it, if again triumphant in Europe, from proceeding to 
that extent of violence and terror, which were so fearfully mani- 
fested in the French Revolution ? Although there are indications, 
which show this to be a question of most solemn importance to 
eyery lover of freedom in the world ; yet we cannot believe, that 
the transition of public sentiment, will be so sudden as to cause 
serious evils, or that important changes in the political aspect of 
Europe will occur before the habits and feelings of the people 
shall be prepared for a new state of things. While the influence 
of the United States, is exerted in other respects, it will not be loM 
vith regard to adapting every thing to dreumstancea, a principle, 
which more than any other, is peculiarly American, as new and im- 
portant modiJicalions Oi the civil and social system aie pT<^x>sed. 
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The experience of the past, aod a more thorough acquaintance 
with this country, will prevent precipitous measures in future, and 
point out a gradual refonnation, as the safest and wisest course to 
be adopted. With the example of France before them, it will be 
long before the friends of liberty again resort to the sword, as the 
most direct method of redressing their grievances, or securing 
their rights. With the same pacific spirit, which has character- 
ized the policy of the United States, in all her intercourse with 
foreign countries, do we tnist her influence will be felt in all the 
relations of European society. 

It is not strange, that the American scholar, disposed as he is to 
estimate the value of our institutions from the immediate benefits 
received from them, rather than from an impartial comparison of 
their excellencies and imperfections with those of other nations, 
should possess some of the national self-complacency so common 
to his countrymen, with respect to our foreign influence. Endeav- 
oring however to lay aside national partiality and looking at genera) 
history, tracing the prioress of free principles among civilized na- 
tions, observing what appears to be the manifest interpositions of 
Providence, in the discovery and settlement of this country, view- 
ing its history from the commencement of its national existence, 
to its present high elevation, contemplating it especially, in con- 
nection with the present aspect, and future prospects of human so- 
ciety, throughout the world, as a nation in the morning of its being, 
yet already numbered with the most powerful on earth'; we cao- 
not in view of all these considerations but cherish the ardent hops, 
uid indulge the firm behef, thai a high and glorious destiny awaiti 
the United States, and that their influence on the moral and politi- 
cal condition of other nations, will be of the most enduring and 
tieoeficial charaeter. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

In morn of lire, when hopes iir* imlling. 

And tlie hewl'a blood daocea merrilj, 
When dreams of blisa are ue beguiling— 

Oh, what can prompt the rising aigh f 
Yel when no clouds deform our eby, 
The aniiiHis tesr-ilrop GIU the e^e — 
As if that thought were sent to mat 
The beaut; of our guiding star. 
9uoh as an angel's soul mlfht feel. 

Upon some eailhlj mission sent, 
When o'er his innocent soul would slaal, 

Longings Tor his own element. 
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What, wban our anm hai ritei) high, 
To bii full senitb id the iky ; 
When botom pains and wilbrriDg troei, 
BouBd on our heart's blood, lill il fluwa, 
Boiling like Ura to the lirain, 
Then ebbs tornieiiting back again — 
What can our blighunj grief cnnlrol. 
Or Mill the nimnlli of the aoul > 

What, when our morniBg dreama are gone, 
And witbaring age cornea creeping on — 
Oh 1 what can check out anguish now — 
BcDoolh down ihc pillow — wipe ibe brow ; 
PoinL our aafe paaaiige to the grave- 
Teach what we cannot ahun to have — ' 
la't Friendship ! Yea, 'lis fiiendship'a chain ; 
Aak roa no niore— aak not again ! 



THE FATAL OATH. 

" Not in the legiona 
or horrid hell, can come a devil more damned 
Id evita, to top tbia monalar." — MacioM. 

" WowD y&a be so kind as to visit my father who is dying ?" 
Such was the question which stopped my rapid . pace, as I was 
hurrying exhausted to my comfortable -lodgings. It was the eve- 
ning of a sultry day in August. I had been to pisit a distsuit 
portion of my parish. The morning had been very fine, and I 
'concluded to go and return on foot. Before I started on my way 
homewards, the sky had begun to lower, and the imnatural still- 
ness which bad settled on the face of nature, denoted an approach- 
ing tempest. Unwilling to be detained from my family, yet anx- 
ious to escape the fury of the storm, I exerted myself to the ut- 
, most to antici[:ate its march. About mid-way it overtook me. 
One after another, the stars went out in heaven, and a darkness 
which might be felt, brooded over the earth. The rain poured 
down in torrents. The thunder jarred through the frightened air ; 
and the lightning, as it danced across the sky, alone pointed out 
the path which I was to pursue. It was .nearly midnight, and 
anxiety for those whom I had left unguarded, alone sustained my 
weari»i frame. Reposing my trust iii him, who guides the raging 
elements, I had almost reached in safety my dwelling, when I 
was arrested by that unexpected invitation to the bed of death. 
It sent a thrill of horror through my nervous and excited frame. 
For a moment I &ncied it the waiUng of the witkl, the wbiapet' 
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ing of some spirit of the storm, of a figment of my excited ima- 
gination. I was tempted to dash on regaidlcss, yet mercy and 
conscience bid me linger. I stopped, and a startling flash reveal- 
ed to me the being who solicited my aid. It was a frail and help- 
less girl. Her dishevelled locks were tossed in sport on every 
wind, and her dark rich eye gazed upon me with eloquent imp(»<- 
tunity, as she repeated her nwdest request, that I would repair im- 
mediately to her dying &ther. A glance assured, me that it was 
the daughter of old Wolfstane. My heart sunk within me. In 
such a storm, exhausted as I was, to turn my steps away from my 
happy home, whose little beacon I could distinguish far amid the 
gloom, was hard enough, but to stand by the dying bed of Wolf- 
stane, the cold blooded, mysterious, desperate Wolfstane — I shud- 
d^ed at the thought. Yet, I was a minister of Christ, a dele- 
gated angel of mercy. Would my master have denied his servi- 
ces in the last lone hour ? "I will go with you," said I. 

" Oh ! sir, may heaven Hess you," was the warm response. 

" But where," I enquired, " have you been, in such a night, 
at such an hour, so helpless and exposed as you are ?" 

" I have been at your house, to beg you to go home with me. 
They told me that you were absent, and would probably be de- 
tain«l by the storm till morning. I hurried away in despair, fot 
I left my poor father alone. God has led me to you. We must 
haste or he will die before we can he there. May the Lord have 
mercy on him !" 

Her emotion here checked her utterance. Weliastened on in si- 
lence. The storm had spent its fury ; the rain had ceased. Yet 
the lightning was still incessant, and the thunder broke in fearful 
peals above us. Strange were my reflections as T followed my 
dark-haired guide. Wolfstane was a being of whom men- spoke 
in whispers. He lived in a small thatched cottage, not far from 
the verge of a tagged cliff, which looked fer out upon the sea. It 
was situated a mile from the little village, where I was settled. 
None ever visited him, and he held no intercourse with the in- 
habitants. He seldom frequented the streets, and ever alone. He 
bad no companion in the world, but his beautiful daughter. His 
appearance was very striking. I have often scanned him as he 
sat upon the juttmg locks by his dwelling, listlessly gazing upon 
the deep. He was more than six feet high. His features were 
bold and very handsome. Hie forehead was high and jutting. Hii 
hair was black and waved in ringlets upon his shoulders. His 
large dark eye, sheltered by the jffojecting brow, rolled with a 
wild and fiendish ferocity. His history was altogether mysteri- 
ous. He was said once to have been a scholar, to have bid lair 
for distinction, in the intellectual world, but disappointment, 
dark and terrible reverses,' had driven him from his home and 
country, had I^hted in hia boscHU the fires of hellish pessitHi, 
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and oblitenl«d witfain him ersry vestige of biunanity. It waa 
reported that he had been a smuggler, a pirate — that bis name 
had been a terror on every sea — that rapine, and wasting, and 
murder had been the busineEa of his life. It was whisper^ that 
at midnight h« waa visited by bands of men from the deep, that 
his old cottage rung with savage mirth — that subterranean vaults 
and passages beneath the rocks, concealed uncounted treasurer— 
that the waves often washed bleod from the crevices of those 
deep caves. These-and a thousand reports, rushed to my recoUeo- 
ticHi, as I wound up the narrow and rugged path-way which led 
to " Wol&tane's den." I had never half believed them, yet now 
they assumed all the distinctness and vividnes of truth. 

* » • * • * . « . 

I sat in a spacious apartment. The room was strangely fur- 
nidied. The floor was matted. The walls were hung with an- 
cient and costly paintings. A succession of shelves on one side 
of the room contained the scanty furniture of the table ; yet, 
amidst the homely, ware, shooe goblets and plate of massy silver. 
Upon the mantle stood two vases of richest gold. In a closet, 
which opened into the room, hung a rifle, and numerous pistols, 
with their fatal accMnpeniments. The bed occupied one comer (^ 
the apartment. At its head was hung a' gleaming dagger, and 
Qpon it lay in restless slumber the terrible lord of this dire abode. 
The daughter, who had accompanied me, sat watching by his pil- 
low, waiting till he should awcdie. It was manifest that his eoei^ 
gies were fast wasting under disease. His matted locks hung damp 
upon his noble forehead. His bushy brows grew dark o'er the 
shaded socket A deadly paleness circled his pressed hps. . His 
sinewy arm was extended upon his couch, but it seemed to have 
lost its power. The long drawn breath heaved high his expanded 
chest. I turned to examine a portrait which hung near me, and 
when next I looked upon him, his piercing eye was fixed on min«. 
He had just awaked. 

"Julia," said he, "is this the priest?" 

"Yes, father." 

" How long since you returned ?" 

"A half an hour. You have rested, I hope, father." 

"Rested," said he, whilst a smile of bitter soom gathered upon 
his wasted countenance, " I shall rest in the grave. Yes," said 
he, as his eye glared terribly upon me, " I have long watched for 
the eternal sleep. The lamp of hfe now flickers in its socket, it 
will go out to-night." 

" Sir," said I, deriving new courage- from his composed and 
tranquil manner, "the religion which I teach, informs me that 
the stnil dies not with the body." 

" Yes," said he, " you are a [xiest. You try to think with 
your crafl ; I try to think with mine, though," striking his hand 
noon I'is heart, " something here mak*^s it hard 'rvinff sometim*^." 
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"YoameaD," said I, "that yout conscience sometimes sug- 
gests to you a future state of existence." 

" Suggests to me ! yes, swears by ite own being, that it is ivor 
mortal. Oh ! I have had wonderful thoughts of late. Last week 
I had a dream. My own mother entered that door and bent orer 
me. I felt her warm tear on my clammy brow. I saw her calm 
blue eye rolled up to heaven. I tried to touch her and she van- ^ 
ished. Ah! she is not dead. No! the soulmust never die. She 
came to the couch of her son, to warn him of the future. She 
wilt come ^ain. Yes," said he, as his nostrils expanded and 
his eye gleamed in wild delirium, "T see her now," raising him- 
self in the bed. He grasped at vacancy. His whole frame shud- 
dered with irrepressible emotion. The effort overcame him and 
he sunk back in a swoon upon his couch. After a few moments 
he revived. 

" Sir," said he, " you came here aX my request. I sent for 
you for my own sake, but most of aQ for ^e sake of this young 
girl. I dared not die atone with her. God only knows the hor- 
rors which will cluster about my last hour. She will need some 
oDe to cheer her, when her old father raves and foams in death. 
I told her, if she could not bear it, to run this dagger' through me. 
She will not kill her father. 'Poor child, her hands are not as 
used to blood as mine. Sir, it is many years since I have spoken 
to a priest. You are the first one who has ever crossed my thresh- 
hold. You will be the last. I hate your fraternity ; I detest your 
religion. Yet once as you passed by the shore, I saw yourand you 
recalled to my recollection a friend of my younger days, who ^as 
killed by my side in a £ght at sea. I l^ve respected you for his 
sake. As I look upon you, I can witness his every feature. You 
summtm a thousand associationsr'of better days. It comforts me 
to see you here. Per my sake as well as this girl's, I sent for you. 
I hare Uiings to reveal to you which all may not hear. I tell no 
storieb to amuse the throng. None shall grow pale over my biog- 
raphy. Yet in this rough bosom are shut up deeds, which it 
might freeze the blood to hear. Young man, I started in life 
with hopes as fair as yours. I lost ray father in my infancy. The 
mother who brought me into being, dedicated me to God. She 
died, and they to whom I was intrusted, foigot their solemn vows 
to the dead. Ah ! it was a sad tale. I will not rake up the 
smothered embers of those barning wrongs. I left my country. 
I 8w<He by my mother's grave to be the foe of man. I have ful- 
fflled my oath. 

" Ah !" said he with a fiendish smile, " no perjury there to an- 
swer for. I have raised the black Sag in every breeze, on every 
sea. This da«^er is drunk with the blood of every age uid sex 
and name. I have stabbed the traveler on the highway, and bu- 
ried his gold with bim. I hare ci^[)tured the rich mwcba rum an 
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tipon the seas, and sunk her crew and her costly treasurea'in the 
same gaping tomb. The music of their cry as they went down, 
was ample recompense for all my toil. 

" After a wearisome journey, I once stretched myself in a sha- 
ded thicket, which skirted the public road. The place was ex- 
tremely beautiful. It was a narrow defile betwixt towering hills. 
On one side of the road was a dizzy preciince, at the foot of which 
reposed a sluggish pool. I had lost myself in sleep and was awak- 
ened by the sound of music. I looked out from my concealmeat, 
and saw a bridal party just returning from their festivities. They 
were six in number. First came the happy pair, then followed 
their gay attendants. The females were dressed in flowing white, 
and the dark, rich hair of the bride was adorned with dowers of 
every hue. She was lovely beyond her sex. Her fcnm was 
perfect, her features extremely regular, her deportment highly 
graceful. For a moment, I was captivated with her charms. I 
umost envied the man who had led to the altar such a bride. 
Her laugh of innocent joy, nmg like music in my ear. But the 
o^h which I had taken, started up in my memory. The vow of 
eternal hatred to my species, was muttered again on my, lips. I 
drew my pistol front my girdle. I took deliberate aim. The 
heavy slugs sunk deep in her swelling bosoni- She neverhreath- 
ed again. That night she slept upon the nuptial couch, but it 
was in the cold embrace of death. They laid aside the bridal 
array, and mantled her in the dismal shroud. I passed the house 
at midnight. There was heard no nuptial song, but the waiUngs 
of that mourning band, mingled in fearful chorus with the loud 
laugh of a maniac husband. 

" These were the trifling incide^its in my strange career. My 
life has been a succession of deeds far worse than these ; and yet, 
I have escaped the swoid of justice. The same irresistible power 
which drove me onward, has shielded me from punishment. I tell 
these things upon my death bed. It is too late to harm me now. 
Should you report these tales to the ministers of justice, they 
must hasten, or arrest me in the grave. I should die on my way 
to the scaffold. But I must hurry on, {<a the blood thickens at 
the fountain. My tongue will soon re^gn its office. I have a tale 
to tell you, never yet breathed to man. I would carry it wiUi me 
to the tomb, were I not afraid it would disturb myshimbei;s. Oh I 
I have kept it smothered many a yew ; and the remembrance of it 
has darkened my brightest day, has startled me from my deepest 
slumbers, has preyed like a vulture upon the very Bul^tance of 
my being. I fear if I do not drive it from my bosom, it will ran- 
kle in my ashes. It was almost my earliest crime, it was the 
blackest. 

" Years had elapsed since my mother's death. I had with very 
great toil and cskj prepared a plan of a monument, for the being 
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who had erer loved me. I was proud of a poetical turn, and 
wrote for her an elaborate epitaph, which clearly delineated her 
character and virtues. She left a fortune, ample enough to allow 
of any expense in the erection. Literary pursuits called me away 
ere it was finished, and I left to others the task of accomplishing 
my wishes. I returned, after a long absence from my native city, 
I learned that my property was squandered. I wandered to the 
burying-ground,, to visit my only friend ; with difficulty could 
I find the stoneless mound. It was then, at the lone hour of night, 
wliilst the stare looked on in heaven, that I knell on the desecra- 
ted grave, and swore eternal enmity to man. I vowed to build 
there a monument worthy of the name it was to bear. It must 
be the price of blood. One year from that day it must be erected. 
Now hear how I earned the gold. 

" I had heard my treacherous guardian speak of his brother, 
who lived in a retired and beautiful villa, not far from a neigh- 
boring city. He never mingled at all in society. Few knew any 
thing of him or his family ; he was the owner of a princely fo> 
tune. Thither I resolved to bend my footsteps. I found him a 
man of feeble discernment, but of generous soul. I told him a 
tale of sorrow, which was a mere creation of the fancy. He be- 
lieved it all ; be offered to assist mcj to use my services as his pri- 
vate secretary, and give me a home in his family. By rapid de- 
grees I secured his esteem and perfect confidence. He devolved 
upon me the sole direction of his estates. His family consisted 
of two childien, one a beautiful boy of four, the other, a girl of 
eighteen years. The latter was the most engaging being I had 
ever seen. Her whole appearance was fascinating in the extreme. 
Her disposition was perfectly lovely. I made it my earnest and 
constant endeavor to secure her affections. I was successful. 
With the consent of her father, we were betrothed. One peace- 
ful night in Jime, as we walked through the beautiful grove, con- 
tiguous to the mansim, we plighted eternal faith. I chuckled at 
the success of my. hellish scheme. One day the laughing boy 
grew sick; his auburn locks were wet with feverish moisture. 
The fire in his sparkling eye grew dim. He sat on my knee till 
midnight, as I bathed his burning temples, and strove to soothe 
his agony. We buried him the next eve. I only knew why he 
died. A month after, the old man made his will. He bequeathed 
to me his daughter, and his wealth. The next day he rose at 
early dawn to visit a distant estate. He was to be gone a month. 
I followed him a mile from his dwelling. I came up with him in 
a shady glen. On the right rose a frowning cliff, and on the lefi, 
the forest skirted the narrow path. His noble steed was walking 
slowly over the sward, which had overgrown the seldom frequented 
road. Stealing softly and unperceived behind him, I struck him 
with my h^Ochet a deadly blow. His skull cnisbed m an instaot 
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beneath the steeL He knev not the hand which slew hrm. I 
caught the bridle in my grasp, and buried my weapon in the no- 
ble charger. Into a deep well, in the grove, long since deserted, 
I tumbled the horse and his rider. 

" I returned to the daughter at home. She had jnst riseri, and 
I told her that her father was safely on his journey." " Ah !" 
said she, "I hoped to have bid him farewell, but then he will 
soon return." "Yes," said I, " you will meet him very soon." 
I turned to conceal the gnn of hellish triumph, which relaxed my 
features, as I pronounced her [»t>phetic doom. The next evening 
I proposed a sail upon the lake. As usual she consented. We 
embarkal in a frail canoe. The night was cloudless. The beau- 
tiful sheet, on which we sailed, waa without a ripple. No sound 
eave the soft dipping of our paddles, disturbed the still repose of 
nature. It was calm in earth and heaven. My beautiful atten- 
dant bad. never appeared so beautiful; she sat with her dark eye 
bent upon the billow as it opened before the gliding prow. "Oh 1" 
said she, "it must be a fearful death to drown — to be smoth- 
ered amid the crowding waters — to gasp and tug for breath in 
vain. T am afraid of death in any shape. I am not prepared to 
die — to hurry into eternity. Yet to drown !" " And yet," said 1, 
" it may be your appointed doom to perish amid these cold, still 
waves." " Oh ! mention it not," said she, " the very thought 
fills ray soul with horror;" "What then must the reality be?" 
said I, advancing towards her. Alarmed by my expressions and 
approach, she shrunk back with dread. Till that moment she had 
never doubted that her affection was reciprocated. She shrieked 
with terror, as I laid my hand upon her. She recoiled from my 
iron grasp. I raised her quivering, struggling frame, and, deaf to 
her cries for mercy, plunged her beneath the wave. She sunk 
like lead among the waters, then, suddenly arose again upon the 
surface. She shrieked for help. Gasping, she plc^ with start- 
ling earnestness, beseeching me to save her. Her voice was 
choked by the hoarse waters, as again she sank into their depths. 
Once more she rose ; her energies were fast wasting in the fruit- 
less struggle. Her dark eye turned upon me in silent eloquence, 
beseeching me to rescue her. Her tones sunk into a gurgling sob, 
as the thick foam gathered upon her-ashen lip, and her arms 
snatched feebly at the vacant air. Slowly and silently she de- 
scended — a moment, she gasped for breath — a shiver paissed over 
her wearied frame, and the surface of the lake was as umuffled as 
the sky, whose image it feflected. 

"Ah! that scene. It needed all my resolution to endure its 
terrors. Three times I started to rescue her, but the remembrance 
of my infernal oath — the thought that a twelvemonth had al- 
most passed, and yet no tomb-stone graced my mother's grave ; 
that I had sworn to build it with the price of blood, — duu I had 
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consecrated my days to the destructioa of my species ; this fast- 
ened me where 1 stood, till she had perished. Then I hastened 
to the shore ; none knew that we went together ; none wondered 
that I came alone. I had murdered the owner and his rightful 
heirs, and remained sole master of all that wealth. In the vaults 
of that mansion I found uncounted gold. I hurried with it to my 
native home. I purchased a monumental stone. There was 
chiseled upon it the euli^y which I had prepared. It was erected 
upon the promised day. Beneath it, at the hour of midnight, I 
huried the remainder of the blood-bought gold. The next day I 
was abroad upon the ocean. I have not since seen my country's 
shores. This was my earUest, darkest crime. It may seem to 
you a wild exaggeration. I would to God it were ! No, it is too 
true. I was ever a creature of the fiercest passions, and my early 
disappointments transformed me to a fiend. I have stood a thou- 
sand times upon these rocks, and as I gazed upon the ocean, it 
revived each feartid circumstance of that accursed deed. That 
drowning form has haunted a thousand dreams. Her cries have 
rung in my tortured ear till I have gnashed my teeth in anguish. 
I knew she would visit my dying bed ! Her shadowy form fiits 
by my couch. Mary! Mary ! No, I can't help you.. My awful 
oath ! See the white foam on her lip. She beckons me. I am 
coming. Yes! yes! I shall meet you there. Oh ! mercy, mercy, 
£ends !" 

A shudder shook his giant (tame — the eye became fixed and 
glassy in its socket — a gasp, a groan, and the soul of Wolfstsuao 
hurried to its doom. V. Z. 
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Btais — a Moorish Caitle. 

Sinaldo, sotvi. 
The hour draws nigh ! — The hour Ibr which I've toit'd. 
Borne scoff and insult and endured; yel now " 
Revenge ghaii sweeter be, thus far deferred. 
Yon coward, recreant to his faith, ere long 
Shall feel mjr power: one blow thie hal^ race 
ShaU crush, and place Ihe empire in m^ grasp. 
Alhama's craven heart is quaking yet 
With thought of recent crime :— In every leaf 
Whicti rustlea in the auimoer breeze, he hears 
Th' Bccnsiug accents of his murdered sire ; 
And every limpid stream which {Usbea free 
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FraiB eutfa'i dark boaoai, leaiM » pnrpte fount. 

"Til well ! — he e'en ihtll writhe with keener anguish. 

Deluded fool ! — could be but read dj heart — 

He comcf, — to hear of vicl'iy and nicceH, 

'Twill but elate finaure Ihe deadlier fall. (EwUr Mmtalio-) 

Ha! Honlaiio — once more wilbln our wbIIb? 

Perchance thou'rt come a herald to bear terma, 

Or ■ denrter fiom the cfariatim cause 

I thought to find Alhama here, to him 
Would I addrets mjr ^i- 

Naj, an' thou hop'il 
To iDDTe hii weak heart by thy whining tones, 
I will see juadce done thee. Ho ! mj piaid I 
In deepeM dungeon of the gloomy vaulls 
Wbich lie beneath, confine tbi« traitor youth, 

There let him (Enter JUmna.) 

How now.1 — Montalio? 

My lord. 
With thee I did hut aak a moment'i aodience. 
Twaa vainly asked. 

Unhand him 1 lUnaldo, 
Thon halt grown prewmplnous of late. 
Pardon, mj lord, my over ready seal. 
But wilt thou hear the iarae I 

Leave me now ! 
I'll ihMtly list thy tiding!. Guard, retire ! 
Montalio, what would'at tboa with m«^ be brief I 
What briofi thee here i 

To plead with thee, Alhama. 
Will thou not hear, aa on my knees I crave 
Not pardon for myaelf, but for a fiiend, 
Whose life, whose happiness is dearer &r 
Than aught OD earth beside ! 'Tie ibr thyself 

Foolish boy, away ! 

Nay, hear me ! 
Thou canst not sunder all affection's lies 
So firmly knit. Bj our past childhood'i daya. 
When hand in hand we aUayed 'mid these old walls, 
Where in the gleeful lightness of our beartH, 
Bright acenes were painted on our future yean ; 
By all the fond affectioos in life's spring, 
Thuacberiahed eacb tor each, o'er which of late 
A sad dark change hath come ; — by all thy hopes, 
B; all thy tears, Alhama, hear me now. 
And to thyself be merciful ; renonnce 
That hateful crescent, and again espouse 
Thy mother's &lth, which she, when yet thou wert 
Of tender age, did teach thee to revere. 
And fondly hoped thou'dst cheriEdi : — what thou wert, 
Again become. 
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Homalio, I had thought 

My heart to all emotion ateel'd, enve that 

Which late baa made me what I sm ; — thy norda 

Have called up scenes of pleaaure long once fled, 

When like Ihyaetr in happy ianocence 

I dreamed away the bouri. * •- • • But what avail 

Thoughts Buch as these f I have flxed my purpose. 

'Tie done ! — nor heaven, nor hell shall swerve me now. 
. Oh say not thus ! rush not thus madly on 

Tq ruin : — The people groan beneath the yoke. 

Which the foul Bend Rinaldo has imposed : 

Thus far they've borne, but know, there is a bound . 

To all endurance ; even now dark clouds 

Portend a coming slorm of vengeance. 
Miama. Ha < 

They soon shall feet my wrath. But thinkeat thoa, 

Montalio, to afiright me with such taloa ? 
MoMaUo. Nay, 1 would persuade thee : — How can'st thou niset 

Thy deeply wronged imd injured brother? 
Mhtaaa. I Ibank thee for that word — it breaks the spell — 

Once more it brings me tomyself: brother 1 

'Tia IMse ! he i« my deepest, deadliest foe ; 

And DOW tbou art once more within my power, 

Methinks again thou goest not forth, aapy. 

To jaiD yoD lebel crew. 
MonbiUo. Tis then in vainJ 

No longer shall my love for thee 

Between my duty and its eieculion stand; 

Thy father's blood for vengeance cries; — farewell, (rtulut out.) 
JUmm. Slave ! thou shalt rue those word*. — Guards 1 Ha,villaiai ! 

Guards ! {EnUr OtianU.) 
Qvard. Hylord!— 

jSlkama. The curse of Allah rest on ye 1 

Why csma ye not at my first call ? 
Onurd. , Hylord, 

By yonr own mder we retired beyond 

The hearing of your voice. 
•SttosM. True, true, but speed, 

It may riot be too late— seize Montalio. (Eiit Qvards.) 



He matt die! the secret which {EiUer Owtrd.) 

Ovard. • Through a pass 

Unknown, my lord, Montalio has escaped. 

For from the walla he has been seen without. 
AUiama. Ye did pursue him P 
Ouard. No, my lord, too fat 

Already had he fled. 
■SUunaa. Curses on him ! 

D Riualdo. {E%it Guard.) 

All revealed ! — but n6w 
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E'en to mj fiue be called me parridiU ; 

Boy, ihou liesl I thii arm ne'er nerved [he Meel 

Which drank hii life-blood. 

Oh, inremal guilt! 
Thou com'H with all Iby Dunigten of wrath, 
Doubt, aoger, wan suipicion, lell despair. 
And in DI7 inmoil loul lUilt'st deep Ihj fange : 
Thu* fiu advanced, repentance cornea too late ; 
This heart shall now be proofalike agajnat 
Th' approach of danger and of BjDipathy ; 
AffecUon'a guahing fount e'en now ia dried, 
And everj channel [hat waa woni to bear 
Joj to thia boaom, to a torrent turned, 
Alifae uproolhig, in its roaming course, 
Alloatword pleasure, and all inward peace- 
Come, Gends of darkneas ! take me all — I field. 
Awaj, remorae 1 — avauot, je coward fears 1 (Eattr Riiutjdii.) 
Rinalda, thou did'at speak of news ; — bast aught 
Of import from without .' 

Ere this thou 'at heard 
Our cmiaer'a safe arrival, and hei prize 
Lad; Izaiah, lairest of the tkir. 
Aye ! bit indeed, and worthy of a strife ; 
I've sent her to the Harem — hast aught more > 
I have, mj lord ) not jet these sullen aerfi 
Submit tbeir stubborn necks unto the yoke. 
Aye ! and that cbristian dog — would thou liad'st ta'en 
Thy will of him — did gravely tbiealen me 
With f engeance for tbeir wrongs : bj Allah, now 
I'll bring them to obedience. Rinaldo, 
Once igain Montalio has escaped me, 
And mucb Ifear bis influenoe without, 
1 would he might be taken. 

Trust to me ! 
A party of our spies returning home, 
Seenred a straggling jontb upon the way. 
And from him wrung confessions auch as these ; 
That many a peasant doth disown thy power, 
Huttering his curaea on thy head : nay more, 
A band ere this is formed, and meels to-night. 
Pieaumptnoua slaTea ! I'll leach them what may chance 
A bitter lesson. , ■ 

farther yet than this : 
A leader bold hath joined them e'en to dsy ; 

A Knight 

A Knight? 

Hethinks from Palestine: 
From Palestine ! a Knight from Palestine ! 
Heard'sl thou his title .' 
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Kitudda. Tille f he hnd nona, 

SsTfl tfaii, the enemy of Hoalem ftilb ; 

He came in humble gub, a palmer. 
•aUtamm. Ah I 

I fain woald see the youth, aod learn yet more'; 

Know'il thou hia fealurea ! Summon here the boy. 
finoUo. The boy i^aB atraight diimissed when all waa learned. 
Alhana. DiBmisaed ! oh madneea ! — Dlacloeed he fBilher? 
Rtnoliio. To night the band doth meet (o hdl their chief. 

An hour before (he dawn, 'tia (heir deaign 

T' aaaault the caalle. 
^liana. With kirn at (heir head I 

Rinaido. 'Tia ao, and Iben Montalio will requite 

Tby kindneaa. He each are^ne will point, 

Direct each Btuning dart. 
JUoDUl. They ihall be met. 

Oh Allah '. aare na, and aopport tby power. 

Yet wha can be (hii Knight that darei, diaguiaed, 

To ronae the aerfii. I fear 

KaaUe. Reitrain thy fbai«, 

And tniBt to me ; this boaating alrangsr long 

Shall not preaume : if with the blushing morn 

I bring them not, my lifeahalJ be (he forfeit. 
JBimna. Thou art a laithflil ally, and thy zeal, 

Inciting Chua to tbIocoui deeds, Bhall not 

Pass unrewarded. 

KnaUo. Wilt thou then bestow 

^Uuima. Demand whate'er thou wilt. 

Binaldv. Thon know'at my wiah. 

^Ihama. Izarab ? She ia (bine. 

ftinoUo. Thanhs, noble lord ■ 

I ^wed me to mj task, wait thou the event. {Exit RinaUe.) 
AViama. Lo now the moon, that late rode high in hearen, 

Ib darkened by the thickly gathering clooda ; 

An emblem of the lempeBt that would buret 

In fiiry on my head. Prophet ! avert it ! 

Let not at least, 1 pray, its genius be 

Don Juan de Almaia : — whom aome fiend ] 

Hath prompted now to ravage every hope. 

And bhutetch prospect with avenging breath. 

From Paleatine I If once the people know 

He is among tbem, then my doom is sealed. 

Bui sure Rinaldo's ateel will reach his heart. 

Reat we then, and turn to softer ihoughta^ 

The Spanish maiden's smile shall chase away 

The clouda of oare. (ExU.) 
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" Now goTflinineDt u fbr the lupport of power in reverence with the people, 
ind lo lecnre tbe people &om the abuM of power ; tbat thej maj be Tree b; their 
juat obedience, uid tbe mofisintei bonoreble ibr their just BdminiBtration ; for lib- 
ertj'without obedience ii ooufiiuoD, and obedience without liberty is slavery." — 
William Paat. 

That stiperiority of mind, wbich manifests itself by espousing 
doctirines and maintaining principles, the most important in their 
relation to man as a social being, with signal ability and success, 
claims the highest veneration of every admirer of true greatness. 
For as the magnitude and difficulty of any subject is increased, 
and our own personal interest becomes identified with its bearings, 
we are naturally induced to pay the most exalted homage to those 
high qualities of the mind, which have been exerted for securing 
our permanent welfare. The statesman must be, froni the very 
nature of his position, as well the pioneer, as the fosterer, of every 
successful scheme, for the amelioration of the general condition of 
tfie people. For he it is who directs the complicated machinery 
of government, guards i^ainst the slightest derangement in its 
several parts, and thus preserves that state of social order, which 
b essential to the success of every good and noble enterprise. He 
it is, who lays the foundation of the social fabric, to him is con- 
fided the building up of the bulwarks of national security. Should 
he possess the wisdom to render that foundation deep and lasting, 
others may build upon it the beautiful temple, whose symmetrical 
proportions shall excite the admiration of mankind. The man of 
letters may contribute his share to the adornment of the noble 
fabric ; science may add classic beauty and grace to the stately 
shaft, or the rich entablature ; poetry may create the varied elegance 
of the dower- wreathed capital, but all this must rest on the ba- 
Bis, sure and steadfast, of national order ajid prosperity, the great 
end of the enlightened patriot statesman. If then all objects are 
subordinate to the great one of government, and all men in a 
measure dependent upon statesmen, an examination into some of 
the duties of his station, and a view of some of the principles of 
the science of government, which should regulate his course, may 
not be uninstmctive. 

To one who looks back on history, and remarks the thousand 
diverse courses of policy, which those whom the world calls great, 
have pursued, to maintain social order, and further their own in- 
terests, and then reflects how little those who have left us proofs 
of gigantic abilities have ever succeeded in making the mass of 
the people wiser or better, the existence of such a ttung as the sci- 
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ence of government may well seem a vain chimera, and the iden- 
tity of hiunan nature in all ^es, and in different nations, a the- 
ory liable to Beiious objections. Let him look at those who were 
once called patriots. Who are they ? Demosthenes, -the fierce 
denouncer of the Macedonian despot, yet himself the basest of 
dem^c^es. Brutus, the slayer of a tyrant, yet the uncomfiromi- 
sing advocate <>£ patrician-power. Cromwell, the " man of the peo- 
pie," yet the most selfish hypocrite, who ever crushed the liberties 
ef a peo[Je whom he had sworn to i^otect. Bonaparte, veiling 
the hideousneas of a fiend-hke ambition, for univei^ sway, un- 
der the ]»etext of brightening into perennial splendor, the glory 
of " la grande nation." Concerning the principles of action of 
such men as these, each the master-spirit of a different age, it would 
be presumptuous for us to speak definitely. We have barely men- 
tioned their names, to show that greatness, or the summit of pow- , 
er, has been reached heretofore by the pxostr^iou of all that is 
pure and ennobling in our nature, and by bringing every stupen- 
dous tkculty of the mind under the iron sway of an ambition, 
adrift from every high moral [Hinciple. True, they have received 
a reward for their toll ; the shadow of the suhetance, posthumous 
glory, the mere dust and ashes of well earned fame ; they have 
become decoy-lights, which attract the young, the aspiring, the 
enthusiastic, in a different era, by the foul glare of genius prosti- 
tuted, and principle sacrificed to the worst of ends. 

Btit we feel that at the present day as civilization has advanced, 
and reason has in a measure gained the ascendency over pession, 
there is such a thing as the science of government, that there are 
rules founded on the imshaken rock of piinci[de which can guide 
man to greatness, without calling upon him to make his bosom 
a hell of pasKoii, to reach the pinnacle of fame. No : thanks 
to the influence of free principles, the science of government is 
BOW something more than a mere name. Since the time that the 
leaven of this principle has commenced its work among mankind, 
freedom of action has engendered a freedom of thought, well cal- 
culated to bring out in bold relief, the nobler attributes of the 
mind, and to render an imcompcomising devotion to truth rightly 
appreciated and encouraged. The acrion of free {vinciples here 
has been to make the statesman's virtue closely identified with 
his interest, thus removing Id a great degree his temptation to 
swerve from the path of rectitude. Hence the dissimilarity in 
the modes in which modem politicians, and those of a less civ- 
ilised age, maintained their power over the minds of the multitude, 
may be in some measure accoimted for. The power of great 
minds is perhaps little inferior now to what it was in the time of 
the celebrated Cardind Richeheu, but then it was the result of 
courtly intrigue, and of an ambition which-seems to have swept 
away every vestige of any loftier sentiment ; but now ambitioD 
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to attain its object must be the subservient handmaid, oot the re- 
morseless tyrant of poHlical right and justice. 

Thus much have we thought it necessary to premise, as it 
seems to us, that, to form a correct judgment of the course of the 
patriot slatesniau, we must look at the age in which he lives, the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded, and the constitution of 
the nation wherein his influence is to be diffused. In stich a 
hght, what nobler .theme can there be, than the course of the 
American patriot statesman ! The master minds in such a coun- 
try as this, — a country of boundless energy, of vigorous and life- 
giving mind, unstained by the corruption of the old world, and 
leading the course in the stru^le of freedom against [»ejudice ; 
what a spectacle for the philoso^er, who loves to view the theo- 
ries of the closet enlai^ed into practical utdity on the wide scale 
of a great nation ; what a source of inspiration for the patriot, 
whose country's welfare is his own I It is a theme the vastness 
of which is only equaled by the importance of the interests in- 
volved, and it can only be expected that we shall glance but 
briefly and imperfectly at some of its more prominent details. 

The patriot statesman should feel sensibly the commanding 
dignity and importance of his position. This one idea should be 
constantly before his mind. It should give color to all his pur- 
poses, strengthen his determinations, and animate his counsels. 
In this country, particularly, is a constant and unbroken sense of 
that weighty responsibility which rests on the conscience of every 
legislator, of the utmost moment. For here we have no long line 
of precedents, as in England, which maiks in. a certain degree 
with definiteness the rights of the people, and which, imtil lat- 
terly, seemed to supersede a constmit recurrence to the first prin- 
ciples of the British constitution. From the very nature of a re- 
publican government, as well as from the recent foundation of our 
own, we must for a long time be in a transition state, each j»y>- 
gressive stage of improvement in the social condition of our peo< 
pie demanding a coRespondent change in our system. Hence our 
statesmen are particularly called upon for the exercise of a pro- 
found and unbiased judgment in the execution of their duty. 
The importance of cool and deliberate reason in the l^slation of 
men who have no experience to guide them, and a dark unknown 
before, to which they must enter by the dim, glimmering light of 
the present, cannot be too highly estimated. They should never 
be attracted from the path of sotmd policy, by mere tempOTary 
expedients, visionary and untried in their nature ; they should, 
above all, be uninfluenced by that rallying cry of party spirit, and 
party demagogues, so rife in seasons of political contention ; the 
clamor for change in existing institutions. No manifestations 
should be more narrowly watched, and their causes more deeply 
sought into ; and a clear distinction should ever be made between 
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the true voice of the peojde, in respect to their real grievances, 
and that spurious exciteiAeDt raised as the last vain hope of am- 
bition, by a lust after political aggrandizement. The melancholy 
examples of Oreece and Rome need only to be named, to bring 
before the mind a crowd of images of internal dissension and li- 
centious faction, all springing from that restlessness and impa- 
tience which is the sure jnecursor of national downfall. It re- 
mains now to be seen whether the march of mind is sufficiently 
advanced to exert- a counteracting influence to that of popular 
fickleness and delusion. The question is now to be .tried, 
whether, with all our love of national freedom,we can act out the 
sentiment, (a truer than which was nevei uttered,} that "it is 
as base to flatter the mob as the monarch." That pmud day ia 
which this maxim shall not only be admitted but felt, is not, to 
judge of the signs of the times, far distant ; when the moderation 
of the people, the surest indication of the triumj^ of reason over 
passion and interest, shall give an earnest to the patriot state»naD 
that Ms motives will be justly appreciated, and hjs actions receive 
the meed of well-deserved fame. 

Closely conuected with the consideration on which we have 
enlarged in regard to the policy of our statesmen, we would insist 
upon the indispensable requisite of independence in the course of 
the politician. We are apt, in this country, to undervalue the 
importance of true independence of actionl There is a jealousy 
of too great a freedom from that close connection with their 
constituents, which it is contended representatives should ev^ 
feel, which b too often the foe of enlightened and liberal legisla- 
tion. From these Cockles, no political man, whatever may be 
the uprightness of his moral nature, or to whatever party he may 
feet attached, is exem^Aed ; one single false step, a wavering from 
the rigidity of party discipline, consigns him to political death. 
As parties are now situated, the strongest advocate of measures, 
in the origin of which he has had no share, must be the most 
successful ; while those who reserve to themselves the right of 
private judgment, and act from fixed principle, the best and 
wisest of statesmen, as they generally are, are forced to play a 
subordinate part in advaociug the great interests of the nation. 
We make not these remarks in a spirit of cavil at our institutions, 
but to point out an admitted and dangerous disease, and to sug> 
gest some remedy. It certainly does seem to us " that the time is 
coming, and even now is," when the mass of mankind have come 
to the conclusion, that the system of legislating for one party only, 
DOW so constantly pursued, however much it may subserve |ves- 
ent purposes and party interests, is fraught with prospective dan- 
ger and difficulty. This is em^jiatically the thinking age. Men, 
as theii minds are enlightened and their views liberalized, begin 
to see that independence in action is indispensable to secure a 
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wise and enlsrged system of legislation ; tbey are becoming more 
disposed to loosen those fetters which have so often cramped the 
Doble aspirations of minds fraught with wisdom, and burning with 
zeal, to disregard mere party considerations, yet bound down by 
the fiat of a party majority. But in order to cherish and keep 
alive this spirit, which the march of mind has but just begun to' 
develop, there must be a mutual and growing confidence between 
the re]H«sentative and his constituents, a conviction in the minds 
of both, that truth is the object for which every struggle should 
be made, the polar-«tu which alone should guide the statesmsji 
on the stormy ocean of pohtical life. When the time shall arrive 
when truth, in its most exalted sense, shall be the only object 
deemed worthy of the statesman's pursuit, and his ability in main- 
taining its ascendency the only criterion of his fitness for office, 
tiie triumph of the ethereal over the animal nature, of reason over 
the grosser j^opensities of our being, will be final and complete. 
While, too, among the peoj^e, this enlightened spirit is gaining 
ground, the statesman, on his part, should despise a miserable . 
trtickling to popular favor and mere transient interests, sternly 
maintaining the jvinciples of truth, and resolutely following out 
the convictions of an honest spirit, relying upon the discretion 
and magnanimity of the people to appreciate his motives and to 
reward his merits. 

We would here wish to avoid confounding true political inde- . 

Endence with that dogged and obstitiate adherence to a particu- 
' course, characteristic of certain minds, equally when on the 
right side as on the wrong, closed to conviction and uninfluenced 
by appeal. This is the surest proof of narrowness of mind, the 
worst form of political bigotry — infinitely worse than a slavish 
devotion to party, because its influence is far more pernicious, 
from its more general diffusion. While, then, that vacillating pol- 
icy in tiie career of the statesman, which would conform itaeljf to 
every new wave of popular fancy, should be deprecated, an un- 
bending devotion to certain political dogmas, unmindful of a 
change in circumstances or condition, is equally censurable. The 
statesman, to pursue a sound policy, must unite firmness with a 
mind ever ready to be warmed by the clear sunlight of truth, that 
while he may shun the Charybdis of political bigotry, he may 
not fall into the Scylla of social anarchy. 

But the best intentions in the bosom of a tynvpolitician, even 
a sense of the dignity and importance of his position, can avail 
bim but little, without the study of pcditics as a science, the te- 
nets of which concern the permanent weliare of mankind. It it 
essential to the idea of a patriot statesman, that he should have 
not only zeal for the advancement of the true interests of the 
people, but that he should possess an ability for investigating 
•very subject in the light of truth, so that his views may be en- 
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larged, aod his consciousness that he is pursaing a just coutse 
strengthened. So many theories of govemmeot, which are exci- 
ting and visionary in their nature, are so rife in the season of poht- 
icid contention, that an unusual degree of caution is necessary, to 
avoid the danger of infection. Of all things, it is most indispen- 
sable to a statesman, to keep clearly before him the sole object for 
which he is striving, turning neither to the right band nor to the 
leA, till he sees clearly, in the light of experience and observation, 
the consequences of that course he is tempted to pursue. 

We have sketched — how feebly none are more sensible than 
ourselves — a few of those qualifications which the present age 
seems to us to demand of its patriot statesmen. A politician thus 
sheltered on the one side by the strong shield of principle, and 
incited on the other by a laudable ambition, in the struggle for 
political right and justice, is prepared to act wisely in any emer^ 
gency, which can befall the state. It is then that his abilities 
will be displayed with a ten-fold luster, and under the guidance of 
such men only, can the bark of state ride out the storms which 
assail its safety. 

Let it not he supposed that the path which we have marked out 
for the patriot statesman, is without a warrant in the real state of 
human nature. We are most sanguine that the abstract truth, 
which we have been considering, can be reduced to practical util- 
ity, because iu some noble instances, it has been done. Look at 
Wilberforce, standing up unaided and alone in the British Parliar 
ment, and proclaiming the African slave-trade piracy and murder'; 
watch hitn unbefriended, toiling his cheerless way, with an en- 
thusiasm that no obstacles could subdue ; remark that philanthro- 
py and humanity in ceasless action, exciting first wonder, then 
respect, and afterwards a generous sympathy and support in his 
_ arduous labors for the removal of the curse ; behold him on his 
death-bed, his eye kindling with a noble fire, his countenance 
beaming with rapture, as if the foretaste of heaven, when it was 
announced that the great object of his life, the extirpation of 
slavery from British soil, had just received the approval of Parlia- 
ment ! What a picture of an independent statesman, devoting 
his lofty energies for the ultimate triiunph of justice, unsustained 
by majorities, and ridiculed by those who could not comprehend 
the vastness of his resources ! How mnch more ennobling the 
contemplation, than that of the history of the miserable tools of 
party ; his cotemporaries who then enjoyed a muriutmm popular^ 
ity with a faction, the existence of which is almost forgotten, 
while the memory of the poor, desjased, and insulted Wilberforce, 
will be enshrined in the hearts of the good in all coming time ! 
Such too in a measure has been the course of the present Earl Grey, 
the illustrious father of the recent municipal and corporate re> 
ibcDi in Great Britain. He who led the btitle of nSoaa, ibrty 
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years ago, widi Pox and Sheridan, and who haa since borne its 
brunt, with Holland, and Brougham, and Melbourne, and Russell, 
now hres in the enjoyment of a green old age, reposing in peace, 
after the tunnoil and heat of political strife, an object of vene- 
ration and admiration to the countless multitudes, to whom his 
wisdom and perseverance have extended the privileges of free- 
men. 

In comparison with the fame of such men, what is that unsta- 
ble popularity worth, to obtain which men sacrifice their noblest 
aspirations ? And what too can such men care for the malignity 
which party bigotry, and party malice, pour on their devotc4 
beads ? No : pressing right onward in the road to truth, unscathed, 
and unharmed, they stand in the oft quoted language of Gold- 
smith, 

" Like Kline tall cliff thai \it\g its awful bnn, 
Stvelli from ihe vale, and midway leaves the atorm ; 
|Tho 'rouDd its bieast the rolline clouda are apread, 
Eteroal luiiBhiiie settles on ila bead." 

Fearless in the purity of conscious innocence, clad in the pan- 
oply of their own rectitude, they soar above the foul breath of 
the multitude, who know not their virtues; looking forward, 
with an eye of faith and assurance, to a righteous decision, final 
and irreversible in that " high court of errors and appeals, which 
men call posterity." J. 



EPILEGOMENA. 

RliDlit, whoever tbou an, we salute thee id TrieDdehip, So vacatioD's over, 
■od oui little world hai started again into life and action under auspices — how 
ftir '. Lift Qp thine eyes and look around thee '. What a delighirul spirit has per- 
ceptibly crept over the fiiee of nature! — weaving green bowers io every wood, and 
breathing forth the incense offlowere where, but a short time since, all was gloomy 
and desolate : freeing the prattling itreuns fiom the icy thraldom of winter, and 
vrftktng the ebMtAil melody of birds where long there has been nothing but atleneo 
and Badness. 

' The qiring is here — (he delicate footed May, 
With its slight fingers fiill of leaves and flowers. 

And with it comes a thirst to be awey, ' 
Wssting in wood-paths its Tolupluous hours.' 

Verily here is a climate in which nature, descending ftoni the stalely character 
of ' dame,' and aaauming that of some whimsical Hiss, eternally delights herself 
in every kind of caprice : now, cold and chilly, she wears her brow as if it had 
never known a smile : AeeciDg is the glance she casts upon her dJsconstJate lorer, 
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■Bd rutbloM ah* drirM him awaf to ■hield him from bar eraolty : now, with e«- 
quetlisb air ihe at once tormenta him wilh hope and chagrin— with anilea and 
fivwiiH : and now, all of a auddan, ibe burMa forth into an arrajt of pomp and 
beaul; — laTiahea out her charmi in wanton proAuion^^ecki ber head in avery 
hind of bloaaom — merrilr ainga along the grove, and bill, and atream ; and bringa 

■ < hom-liiir of enjoyment to each and all of bar devoteei. Go forth, then, good 
reader, into Ibe atreetaof the city, and tha palba of the grove — into tba higb-waja 
and bj-wajB, and look around tbae. Tbia i* the leaaon for pleanire, and wbetfaer 
tbou agreeat with ub or not, give ua eollege lift, after all, fbr real enjojment. How- 
ever much the ambitioua apiiit may long to be acting; iti part on a bigber drama — 
or the proud spirit may writhe under the lyranoj of a certain aet of rulea, and a 
fixed course of conduct — or the lazy spirit may aicken at the warning nolaa of a 
malicioua prajec-bell, and the actual etsts of being ' AonuMed up,' and forced to 
proceed ' nolens votena,' jet aRer all, give oa college lift, fiir real enjoyment. 
What a sunlml nuh ia here, constantly hurrying on a little world to higher at- 
lainmeDts, and higher perTection ! What a concoctiaD of raiioua charactera ! 
What an eOapodrida of different taatea, and different talents! We like to en- 
counter at every comer some peculiar genioa, diatinguiahed by hia own tnita, 
steering hia own vessel to his own harbor: now, the doubly refined epicuriat, 
bound upon enjoying the present, and carelen of the fhture, and now, the liftla 
man BtuETed with a iig principle — be so little and it so big, that the man ia lost in 
the principle : here the philosopher, either he who mounts into the clouds, or he 
wbo dives into the ' deepest depths' of human character, and there the moralist, 
bent upon the reformation of the universe ; on ihia aide, the poet, ' living in % 
world of hie own creation,' and on that, the politician, diecusMng some patty 
tenet with aarpriBiag vehemence, sod presenting ustrilh a Webaterian confidenco 
on a small scale. Eitremely different characters ire all these, and yet through 
each nina that ' nescio quid' — that eipanaion of thought and touch of reGnement 
which point him out here as a fellow student, and when jou meet him abroad 
and. among strangera — as ajriend. Moreover, reader, what an effect baa been 
wrought upon the fair onea of town by the return of spring! Swarming forth like 

■ bybemating animals suddenly awakened by the balmy sunshine from tbeii long 
repose,' they people the Elyaiaa bowers of this fair city with angels which it 
would reqnire a Mahomet's brain to picture. Oh '. reader, this is the season for 
pleasure. Shut up that ponderous lexicon of thine— heave those ngly conica into 
the neareel comer — let nature be thy dtrtctrix — and leave the preaiding genioa of 
thy study to solitude awhile. 

And now, reader, for a passing glanca — it must be passing — at that medley of 
character, tbe ' Editorial' club ! At one of qui late meetings, Boniface was called 
lo'tbe chair. He ia a man wbo thinks that he bos studied human nature pro- 
ftundly, and in obedience to one of hia general principlea, made aundry apologias, 
eicUBBs, and avowals of inability. But no sooner was be in his seat iban he deliv-- 
ered himaelf of a moat elaborate addreaa. He complimented warmly the ' able 
management of our predeceaso™' — alluded with much animation to our ' bright 
prospects fbr the coming year,'— and concluded by informing the club that we 
should bs enabled to iocreaae our future numbers l^om fort; to forty<eight pages. 
Duiing the wbote of this speech. Tubal had been rocking about most unessily 
in hie chair, as if his head, loaded with dark thoughts, had become too heavy for 
the nether portions of bis person — though eitensire enough in all conscience. 
No sooner had the prealdent taken hia seat, than up he started, and after a mag- 
nificenl peroration on duty (apparently prepared) inquired wilh much eneigy of 
decIamatioD.'Whatia the benefit oft well-stookedtrMtuiy; what, of anincroaB- 
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iag rapotitioB ; whit, of anUrpag tb* MaiMJne, if w« btT* not th* penereraBca 
le^aiute to prsHrvo (ha Gnt, (o mtun the •ecand, ud to fill Ihe iart !' He coa- 
olud«d with 1 tomnt of compuiaou belnean bia conduct and that irf' Phann in 
particular, and the club in pneral, with tbe eiceplian of Og. (A wa* endmnt 
tkticnormUe mtmier temw trrilMttd im mamiitiifAt naaXKW dimnmMmait ««- 
eBNMwrf hj tka timing iflkeiUiffar iMndrng oar pratat mtwier.) No aooner 
bad be taken bia aaat, than Pbaon, wbo wai loachod by tba bonoiable genllemaD'a 
lawarki, witb nocb glow aod anaij; of deliTery, reeitad tbe fidlowiag, «a ba 
atylad it, 



' All boil to J* '. bail 1 ja apirits of Cuiud , 

Thou ^ngerbraad Tubal, and buttvnuilk Og — 
'Gainal joa and your dutj, lamptalion ia rain — uid 

Witboat you we would aurely " hava bean ia a b<^ '." 

Ob ! tbba learned knight of the urTowAil Doaa, 

' Integer viM aceleTiaqne parna,' 
What an admirable handler oT logic and proae. 

All ' cut np and dried' before dealt out to ua 1 
Bui we'll iing to yoor praiae, worthy kiaamaa of Jacob, 

We wiab you loog life and joya by tbe catk, 
Provided jou keep all the wiadom yoa rake up. 

And noi giTB it to UB until you ate aaked.' 

Befcoe the applsuie which fbUowed thia aally wai halT orei, Fadla^en arose, 
and liter adjueting bia shirt collar witb uncommon care, and iinoothing down bia 
moualache, proceeded very coolly and Bummaiily to disaect thia (ao alyled) He- 
brew melody. We cannot atop to record to thee, good reader, the wiae remarba 
of tbe above gentleman upon this and otbei piecea of poetry whieh were preaent- 
ed by the Preaident. SeTeial prose erticlea were alao read and acted npon, among 
which was a piece ' On Sir Waller Scott.' After ita reading, Og obaerved, ■ that 
the author had aome fine ideai and eome happy eipreaaiona, but that be bad 
touched upoD all tbe English poeta he had ever heard of, and a few more beside. 

Fadladeen hinted, ' thai thia fact waa not at all aurpiiung,' and moved ' that it 
be ' put under coDsideration' for the aulhoi's revienal.' Tbe modon was seconded 
and passed. 

Next came a piece ityled < Tbe Character of Democracy.' 

Before it had been half read, Tubal moved with tremendous energy, that we 
have no party piece upon our pages. * If,' said he, ' it be necessary in a philoso- 
phical essay to touch upon the great priociples of policy, well and good — but a. 
piece written eTidently from party motives, may create unpleasant feelings, and 
will not cenainly elevate Ihe character of the Magazine. On his motion Ihe fal- 
loffing resolution was unanimonaly adopted — 

KeiolBed, That no article Written on parly politics, and from party feelings^ 
shall be inserted in this Magazine. 
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It was remarked by an orator* of distinguished ability, when 
addressing an assembly of Peiuisylvanians ; " If ever it be allow- 
able for men to give utterance to feelings of pride and exuhation, 
in contemplating the character and achievements of their ances- 
tors, it may be permitted to its, who on this day would recall to 
pubhc recollection, the virtues and sufferings of those by whom 
the foundations of this state were laid. * * * * 
Some, like the first travelers in Florida, have wasted their lives in 
yain search for .the fountains of immortality, others have embark- 
ed in crusades against the heathen, for the glory of God, and the 

{ acquisition of their lands ; but the patriarchs of Permsylvania, 
with a single eye to the welfare of their race, raised up their 
primitive settlement, as an asylum for the desolate and oppressed ; 
as a land of refuge, for virtuous and pious men, and of hope for a 
long posterity of freemen and christians." 

Influenced by such a spirit, — a spirit which cherishes the mem- 
ory of the past, hot from a desire merely to regard with feelings 
of self-complacency, the virtues of our fathers ; but which makes 

- such memories the ground of an ennobling pride of ancestry, in 
all good minds the spur to perpetuate as well the recollection of 
their lofty virtues, as to render their influence eternal, we would 
dwell briefly on the characteristic qualities of the immortal foun- 
der of our native state. It is tme, we can promise but httle ori- 
ginal on this topic ; it would indeed be strange if the memory of 
a man, who attained the greatest ends by means then ridiculed 
and despised, but to which we lookii^ back on the tide of events, 
and tracing its prepress, must award, as the advucatea of firee [«in- 
ciples, unqualified applause, was not embalmed and fiuniliar in a 
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certain degree, to the bearta of all. But notwithstanding, we con- 
eeire nothing can be more purifying in its influence, in this day 
of feverish political excitement, when a recurrence to the funda- 
mental principles of our government, seems almost forgotten, than 
to turn aside at times, and diink of the ever-living freshness of 
that fountain from which streams break forth, diffusing gladness 
and plenty over the face of the land. Such an object, we believe 
' cannot be better accomplished than in reviewing the course of one 
of the great fathers of our political faith. Another motive has 
suggested our undertaking, which we would advance with all be- 
coming deference. From what opportunity we have had of judg- 
ing, we fear that a proper appreciation of ttie subject of this no- 
tice, is not generally felt in New England. It may be that here, 
the lofty virtues of the puritans engross all the admiration with 
which the people look on " the days of eld," or that a pride of 
ancestry regards with a sentiment akin to jealousy, the policy of a 
legislator, so different in every respect Irom that of their fathers, 
and which was so pre-eminently successful. However this may 
be, we shall quarrel with no one who is disposed to look with an 
eye of candor, on the deeds of his ancestors, and who turns not a 
deaf ear to the voice of history and truth. But we can never join 
in that shout of indiscriminate applause which every Plymouth 
oration r^-echoes throughout the land of the puritam ; still less 
can we approve of that spirit of implied depreciation of the foun- 
ders of other colonies, contained in those hosannas amiually sung 
to the godlike fathers of New England. 

But we have wandered, firom a sense of injustice, — fancied it 
may be, in regard to the spirit which prevails here on this sub- 
ject, firmly convinced as we are, that there were men who were 
I^oneers in this wilderness, of abilities as transcendent, and of 
virtues as stem and eimobling as the renowned Pilgrim Fathers. 
Let us examine the character of one of these men, and judge for 
ourselves. 

The early life and course of William Penn, as showing the 
germs of those jprinci[des, which he carried out in eflei years so 
successfully, is iWight with instruction. Bom of a family, the 
head of which was distinguished, both as a soldier and a civilian, 
having been vice-admiral of England, and commander-in-chief, un- 
der the Duke of York, in the Dutch war ; representative in Parliar- 
.ment, and governor of one of the counties of Ireland — "William 
Penn was bom heir alike to the fortunes and honors of his father, 
and endowed with a mind which needed but worldly selfishness 
to have perpetuated in the history of his country, the glory of that 
name, which to those who estimate greatness, but as the reward 
of successful ambition, his father had rendered so illustrious. Of 
abihties which were ever more sterling and solid, than glittering 
and showy, he made rapid advances to maturity, and depth of 
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mind, by acquiring habits of jvofound reflection, which nurtured 
a desire keen to a fiiult of searching into the depths of'moral and 
pohtical science. With a mind thus trained, he was entered in 
his fifteenth year, at Oxford. Here, while yet a mere boy, an 
aristocrat by birth, in the midst of all those influences which 
temples dedicated to the hoary genius of the past could inspire, 
imbibing those 'serene truths' of the sages of antiquity, which 
would mabe man a creature of intellect merely, leaving his heart 
untouched, he openly avowed and maintained the principles of 
that ' straitest sect,' then so despised and ridiculed — the Quakers. 
Before proceeding farther with a sketch of Penn's life, and tra< 
cing the progress of these principles in his mind, it will be well 
to examine somewhat into the peculiar doctrines of this people, 
as a correct understanding of their tendency will explain much, 
which to the eye of worldly wisdom, at least, would otherwise be 
incomprehensible. Their precepts are not perhaps anomalous in 
their nature, yet their strict conformity wiih them, is in our esti- 
mation without a parallel, and we boldly point to their eflects, as 
the best proof of their benign influence. The Q,ual{ers are the 
advocates of what they consider a reformed Christianity. Dis- 
gusted with the wars and bloodshed, which have been occasioned 
by rehgious dissensions, and with the total departure from the 
spirit of genuine Christianity which they engendered ; they sfwang 
up a numerous body, in th^ i^e, so fruitful in religious sectaries 
of every kind, the time of the ascendency of the Rump parlia- 
ment. George Pox was the father of the " children of the in- 
ner Ught," a man whose name should be remembered and treas- 
ured up in the heart of every lover of freedom of conscience, 
with those of Sidney, and Locke, and Hampden, and Milton, 
with all who have been the champions in struggling for the cause 
of truth against the oppression of physical force, or who have at- 
tempted to free it from the shackles which scholastic bigotry 
woiud throw around it. The Quakers have stripped Christianity 
of those meretricious adornments with which the ambition and pas- 
sions of men have defiled it, and robed it in the beauty and sim- 
plicity of love ; they have refined and purified the dross, while 
they have preserved the essence ; in short, they have carried out 
that grand principle which is the foundation of all genuine Chris- 
tianity, and all true philanthrophy, " peace on earth and good will 
towards men." Their first and chief law, their cardinal doc- 
trine, upon which all their creed hangs, is the law of universal 
benevolence. They were no advocates of that sickly philanthro- 
py, which characterizes so many who dishonor their Master's 
name at the present day ; they not only knew their duty, but it 
was traced in their inmost sympathies in characters deep and in- 
effaceable. To them, 
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and to Uie influence* of tlus sentiment, the vonderfiil success, and 
prosperity, which attended the eaily government of Pennsylva- 
nia is to be esGentially attributed. 

These principles were adopted in their full force, by Peon, at 
an age when mankind generally have as little capacity to investir 
gate, as inclination to pursue the more recondite questions of mor- 
fd science, at a uniTersity, where non-conformity of any kind, 
more especially so wide an aberration from the track of establish- 
ed and well defined UESge, was the brand of indelible disgrace ; 
yet so firm were bis convictions, that no motive of worldly con- 
sideration could move him, and these principles became the rul- 
ing influence of his life. Expulsion, of coiu^, followed ; yet 
even the taunts aiid sneers of those who looked upon bis tenets 
as the most absurd of all those absurdities, which religious license 
bad begotten in the days of Cromwell, nor even the severity of 
his father, whom a continued persistence in the views of the Qua- 
kers, had excited against him to such a degree that he was finally 
driven from under the parental roof, could make him swerve from 
the faith which was enstamped on his heart. He belonged to no 
body of enthusiasts, whose numbers coidd command respect, or 
whose wealth and influence could silence the threatenings of pop- 
ular clamor. His undertaking was rendered still more perilous, 
as he had adopted principles, which involved not merely a differ- 
once of opinion with existing creeds, but the power of which 
among theii advocates, was held superior to the civil authority, 
when that authority, as was then uniformly the case, came into 
collision with that peculiar doctrine of the Quakers, which for- 
bade, under any circumstances, the use of carnal weapons. 

To one who looks at Christianity, not as it ought to be, the oil 
poured on the raging ocean, which human passion has excited, 
but as it was in the days of Perm, the ill-concealed disguise of a 
base ambition for power ; the fact that a sect which maintained 
opinions so diametrically opposed to those which all others ac- 
knowledged, the principle that civil power was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the true exercise of religious faith — the fact that this 
sect found fevor with none will not seem surprising. They hence 
became obnoxious to the multitude, who seemed utterly con- 
fomided with the propagation and jaactice of such doctrines ; they 
were imprisoned, and persecuted with relentless fury, and Penn 
himself became a but for ridicule, and a by-word for. scorn, re- 
garded as the most senseless, because the most visionary of fanat- 
ics, the colleague of a deluded and over-excited crowd of zealo^ts, 
whose fenaticism would be as short lived, as its origin was insig- 
nifiicant and contemptible. The ostensible motive, which led to 
their persecution, shows the utter ignorance which the mass of the 
people were in, concerning their doctrines. They were consid- 
ered as favoring indirectly a design for the re-establishment of the 
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chtuch of Rome, and the pwUBment, jealous of any such attempt, 
vere ready to adopt and act upon the general opmion of the peo- 
ple as to the real natoie of what they cousideied a tissue of in- 
co^mhensible absurdities. 

We must be pardoned for dwelling so long on the trials and 
perils of the Q,uakera, for we consider that their early history is 
that of the great chanipion, synonymous in every respect. He 
b(H% persecution for opinion's sake, with his followers ; and the 
tale of their oppi«ssion is rendered still more important and in- 
stFUCtire, as the day of taunt and insult was the school in which 
they imbibed those lessons of forbearance and moderation towards 
their enemies, which distinguished them as the early colonists of 
Pennsylvania. As the wcarld sp:ang out of chaos, at the com- 
mand of Omnipotence, and became governed by fixed and immu- 
table laws; so did rational liberty, in this instance, dow from 
intpleranee, persecution, and bigo&y, by calling into exercise (he 
eimobling doctrines of the Q,uai:ers. In the midst of oj^essiou, 
while the storm was yet raging over his devoted head, threatening 
every hour to make him a sacrifice, Fenn framed that constitution 
of government for the colony, which the relentless spirit of his 
persecutors had determined him to found in North Anjerica, which 
has been the theme of universal commendation, alike for the bold 
novelty imd equity of its [«inci[des, as well as for the splendid 
success which attended its administration. It is at this period of 
his life that we love to contemfdate his character. As pn^etary 
of the colony, he had the power of framing the laws ; and, judg- 
ing from what we have yet seen of the man, we should be in- 
clined to infer that, fiiom hia knowledge of the degraded state of 
human nature, he would have been the advocate of a strong gov- 
ernment. But this was very far from being the case ; and it is 
certainly a proof c€ the most unbounded wisdom and foresight, 
that, without having seen the state of the country to which he 
was about to emigrate, and totally ignorant of the nature of the 
obstacles with wMch he should have to contend ; warned by the 
experience of the past, of the futility of untried expedients of gov- 
ernment, and having the example of all Christendom hitherto in 
favor of an established church, he should have boldly followed 
the dictates of truth and justice in hia constitution, firmly con- 
vinced, that when they were rightly regarded, their immutable 
laws could not but result in the supreme good of the whole. His 
constitution is still more important, as having been the first truly 
republican form of government which had been promulgated in 
America. Pennsylvania is, with the exception of Georgia, the 
youngest of, the " glorious thirteen ;" yet before she was settled, 
the distinguishing traits of monarchical institutions were visible 
in every colony, and in some the demon of religious fury gath- 
ered even more strength from an estabhshment, than in the mother 
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country itself. It was reserved for Penn, by the decrees of an 
inscrutable Providence, to plant those germs of religious tolera- 
tion which, under our prosent form of government, are oui proud- 
est boast. No man could feel more sensibly than he did, the im- 
portance of a pure moral infiuence on gorenunent ; in fact he 
declares that government is a part of religion, althoi^h he was 
very far from acknowledging that religion is a pert of government. 
Let us ponder on that declaration, which made Feimsylvama what 
alone ^e was, of all the other colonies, before the revolution, the 
true home of the op[vessed, the refiige of the persecuted for opin- 
ion's sake all over the world ! It is contained in the preamble to 
her first constitution : "All persons living in this province, who 
confess and acknowledge the one Almghity and Eternal God to 
be the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the world, and that hold 
tfiemselves obliged in conscience, to live peaceably and justly in 
citil society, slmll in no ways be molested, or prejudiced, for their 
rel^ous persuasion, or practice in matters of feith and worship; 
nor shall they be compelled at any time to firequent or maintain 
any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever." 

And now we may be allowed to ask, in a moment of honest 
exultation, What nobler heritage can any human being leave to 
posterity, what more envious fame could he desire for himself, 
what better ground cotdd he wish, for rendering that fiime eter- 
nal, than having been the first who proclaimed and carried out 
the {ffinciples of universal toleration, — the comer-stone of every 
republican edifice, a principle at this day more deeply inwoven in 
the hearts of the people, than any other which their independ- 
ence has secured to them ? Penn did not merely reaped the opin- 
ions of those who differed from him in rehgious sentiment, but 
possessing, as he did, the supreme power, he had the magnanim- 
ity and justice to raise to a level of perfect equality with the body 
of the colonists, who were (Quakers, non-conformists of every 
creed, from the despised and insulted Jew, to the proud and big- 
oted supporter of the church of Rome, 

The declaration of universEd toleration contained in Penn's 
constitution, although doubtless its most important characteristic, 
was not the only feature which stamped him as a profound, ori- 
ginal, and enlightened legislator. In every essential respect its 
[flinciples were broadly republican, and on the constitution of the 
United States are engrafled most of its prominent doctrines. 
Penn was in those days a giant among the colonists of the other 
states, a man of far-reaching mind, whose ideas of government 
were infinitely beyond the genius of the age in which he hved, 
yet never allowing his reason td be too deeply tinctured with the 
spirit of his burning enthusiasm for the welfare of his race. His 
zeal for free principes, is a subject of no little surjmse when we 
reflect, that his mind had pondered deeply on the dark experience 
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of the past la regard to this subject, that he had consorted with 
those who were once lepublicahs, but whose ardor in the cause 
had melted la the sunshine of royal favor, that he had found the 
mass always fickle, ready enough to give their assent to rational 
theories of government, yet equally unwilling to reduce them to 
sober |H^ctice. On the whole, when we look at the harmonious 
simplicity of his design, at the unknown field of legislation which 
he traversed without any guide, save that of a good conscience, 
at the continued endurance of his system and its perfect adapta- 
tion to the ends which he sought after, we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce him one of the greatest benefaictors of his race, as weU as 
one of the most profound and practical statesmen of whom history 
makes mention. 

We can but advert briefly to the reasons which induced Peim 
to found snch a system of government. He lived at a time when 
one revolution had swept away the institutions of his native land, 
and another had re-established them ; when a time-hallowed sys- 
tem had been rooted up, and on its ruins a tyranny infinitely 
worse than the despotism of Charles I. had been reared, when 
the advocates of true republicanism began ahnost to despair of 
the adaptation of its spirit to the present state of human nature. 
But Penn was one of the few of that Spartan band, who dared 
yet cherish the noble idea of man's capacity for self govenmient, 
when the selfishness of faction and the baseness of ambition, 
should no longer repress the lofty aspirations of the true lovers <» 
mankind. Humane by nature and suffering, and legislating for 
a people whom the highest considerations of duty would in a 
measure free from the dangers that had hitherto been attendant 
on republican institutions, his humanity forced him to undertake, 
what his reason, aided only by experience, could never have done 
~— the task of fi^uning a system of popular government. 

On the effects of this system it is perhaps needless to enlarge. 
Its unchanging endurance is the best homily on its excellence. 
That decay, which is incident to all human institutions, was 
averted by the wise j^ovisions of her law-giver from the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania. The spirit which animated him, was 
tmosmitted with undiminished vigor to that posterity which en- 
joyed the privileges which his mighty genius had secured to 
them : his colony bore not his name only, but the imj^ess of his 
spirit was visible in every development of her domestic policy. 
And should the day ever come when her foundations st^ be 
submeraed in the ocean of revolution, while there lives in man- 
kind a love of all that is purifying and ennobling in our nature, 
while there remains a just appreciation of supreme benevolence, 
while the tale of ' the poor Indiadi' can excite a generous throb of 
sympathy, and the finger of the philanthropist can point with a 
feeling of lofty pride at the treaty which was never to be bioken 
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■* vhile the trees grew and ^e vaters ran to the great deep," the 
memory of William Penn shall rise like the mountain top in the 
deluge, the signal of the triumph of humanity, and truthj and jus- 
tice, and the recollection of the " golden days of Pennsylvania," 
ahall nerve and direct the patriot statesman in his efforts for the 
ameUoration of his race. J. 



TO A WANDERER. 

Thk lut fiuewell u ipoken 
In BccentB wd and ton ; 
And quiv'ring Upa betoken 
The depth of inward woe. 
Whea &r amid the bright ■tronger land 
Aod ihe ninnj dime thou ihalt roam, 
Hem'rj ehall turn with her^magic wand 
Tb; thoughts to thy onco happy home. 

When night on the blue ocean 

Hm hushed Iho waTea 10 Bleep, 
Tby bark with gentle motion 
GlideB o'er the surgeless deep ; 
And tlie otBrs are sparkling in the aky, 

The moon ib on the Bilenl sea ; 
When fitflilly^breatheB the night wind'* ligh, 
The Blombeiing billow'B lullaby ; 

Then shalt thou tee), tiial round thee 

Are twining corda of love, 
And ties which erst have bound thee. 
Their aacred power Bhall prova. 
Tbou const not baniah the thoughts of thoae 

Whom thou hasl left alone to mourn ; 
Where'er thoD roveet— till Hfe shall cloBB, 
They'll gently whkper of retam- 

Oh ! come w^en all is Badneaa, 

Thou only caoet retnora ; 
Come, turn out grief to gladness, — 
Come, cheer ub with thy love. 
There are aniioUB hearts, and deep drawn aigha, 

And the hours roll heavily on ; 
There are thoughts of gloom, and tearfiil eyes, 
Since their light — the lored one'a gon«. 
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" Never Utinka fon, Fortaau can bcaie the swij, 
Where V«rtae'» fiwce cui cause her to obay." 

BdiqHetqfPoelry. 

In all communities where custom has divided society into 
tanks, giving to each its honors and it8 employments, there are 
occasionally found men, amoi^ the lower orders, who, despising 
these artificial distinctions, rise by their" own energy and talents 
to stations of dignity and trust. Conscious of a native superior- 
ity, they look with scorn upon individuals of the higher ranks, 
[ariding themselves upon wealth gained without labor, and hon- 
ors cooferred without merit Never was this feeling more gen- 
erally called into exercise, than in the days of cMvalry. No 
youthful mind of generous mould, could fail to kindle at those 
tales of wild adventure, which the' errant knight related upon his 
return irom his wanderings. Heroic daring, joined with high- 
toned magnanimity, and these chastened and refined by pure and 
elevated sentiments of love, were some of the principles which it 
was the object of this institution to inculcate. Thus the nobler 
feelings of our nature were called into lively action, and virtue 
met with her deserved reward, even in those rude and barba- 
rous times. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, England was di- 
vided into large estates, held by feudal lords. Each of these, 
acting in the capacity of a monarch in his own territory, kept 
near his person a large company of vassals, armed, and trained for 
war. Thus each haion held himself in readiness, not only to 
follow his sovereign with an honorable train, upon some grand 
and distant enterprise, but to sustain himself in those fierce con- 
flicts, which often broke out between neighboring clans. One of 
the most powerful of these barons, in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, was the Earl of Rothsay. He inhabited a castle 
in the north of England, standing amid rich fields, portioned out 
among a large body of liege vassals. The Sari himself, strong 
in the number and affection of his retainers, occupied no mean 
place in the esteem of his sovereign, and was looked upon with 
a jealous eye by many an inferior baron. 

In a neat and quiet cottage, on the northern limit of the estate 
of Rothsay, lived* Leofric, a vassal of the highest trust, who had 
received many marks of honor from the Earl, his master, for his 
zeal and loyfdty. He had a son named Alfric, a youth of high 
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hope and promise, who had often altmcted the Earl's notice, on 
his visits to the cott^;e. The ease and elegance of his move- 
ments, his finely proportioned fonn, uniting at once both beauty 
and strength, the expression of ardor that always marked his 
countenance, all conspired to awaken pride in the Earl's bosom, at 
the prospect of such a supporter of the honor of his house. At 
the age of twelve, he was taken from the cottage, to be in more 
immediate attendance upon his master at the castle. Those 
strong traits of character which Rothsay bad not failed to read in 
the &ce and demeanor of the child, now began to develop them^ 
selves more strikingly with the expanding form of youth. Often 
would he linger around some group of mail-clad warriors, and 
listen with breathless interest to their tales of dangerous adven- 
ture, while across his countenance would flit each changing emo- 
tion, corresponding with the varying incidents of the story. He 
looked forward with eagerness to the time, when he might put off 
the habit of a mere domestic, and assume the dress and character 
of the cavalier. It was not that there was any thing consonant 
with the feehngs of Alfric, in the cruelties and severities of war, 
that he thus panted for martial pursuits. In those days of feudal 
disorder, this was the only path by which the vassal could rise to 
distinction. He sought this only as the field where he might dis- 
play his superior powers, and gain the meed of honorable action. 
A few years passed away, and his wishes were gratified. Roth- 
say beheld the same gallant soldier which he had anticipated. 
Whenever the Earl sallied forth to chastise the insolence of some 
neighboring biuon, Alfric was always found in his train. His 
proud and noble bearing, niiited with generous courage, gained 
him the envy as well as the admiration of the more veteran war- 
riors. 

But it is time that We tum to another division of our story. 

Soon after Alfric was taken from the cottage into the service of 
the Eail, he discovered that there was living at the castle a beau- 
tiful being, of nearly his own age. This was Ina, the only 
daughter of Rothsay. He was never permitted to see her within 
the walls of the castle ; for so strong were the feelings of rank, 
that the vassal was allowed no famihar intercourse with the fam- 
ily of the lord. But she frequently crossed his path, in an eve- 
ning ramble, and he fain indulged the thought, that it was not 
always accidental. He often caught her eye from the window of 
her chamber, when in the performance of little duties on the do- 
main. 

Pour or five years glided away, and their intimacy had never 
gone beyond a look, a blush, and a half-formed resolution on the 
part of each, to open their feelings to the other. In all her de- 
meanor, Ina never assumed an air of superiority. She seemed to 
foi^t the kdvantages of her birth, and to look upon Alfric as oAe 
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every vay equal, yea, superior to herself. The honor of her fam- 
ily, and the fame of her beauty, drew to the house of Rothsay 
many, a high-bom suitor. But the youthful Alfric held a place 
in her affections, which lordly pride and sounding titles could not 
supersede. ^ 

In the vicinity of the castle, was a plat of ground beautifully 
kud out, and rej^ete with all the ornaments of an English garden. 
Broad and beautiful walks, bordered with shrubbery, aud flowers 
of every variety, swept through it in graceful curves, so fitted as 
to open new beauties upon the sight at every step, and regale the 
senses with a succession of pleasures. At Uie close of a beauti- 
ful day in summer, Alfric had stolen away into this garden, to 
spend a leisure hour in meditation. He was now fully sensible 
that luawasindulgingasecret attachment for himself, and at such 
an hour, his mind would naturally turn upon this most interesting 
subject. He had dared to indulge the hope that Ina might one 
day be his. But he hoped with trembling. He knew that his 
master loved him ; but he knew too the pride of rank, and the 
importance which was attached to birth. In this musing mood, 
the light sound of a footstep struck his ear. He raised his eyes, 
and Ina stood before him. A deep blush crimsoned her cheek, 
and her eyes fell . upon the groimd in maiden modesty. The em- 
barrassment of Alfric was no less than hets. He, however, sum- 
moned resolution to speak : " We have for a long time been no 
strangers to each other's feelings, althoi^h we have never dared 
to give those feelings utterance. But I fear," continued he, " that 
we are dreaming of bliss that can never be realized, — indulging 
hopes that must soon be blasted." 

Ina did not comprehend his meaning, and asked an explana- 
tion. "Have you never thought," said Alfric, " have you never 
thought of the immense, the almost impassable distance that sep- 
arates us ? You the daughter of an earl, and I the son of a slave, 
unworthy even of a look from the child of my master." " But," 
said she, half interrupting him, " I can allay your fears. I 
have often heard my either speak proudly of you. I know that 
he loves yon almost to admiration. He tells our guests of your 
noble deeds, and thinks it an honor tljat you are one of our house." 

"Ah," said Alfric, "he may be proud of me as his servant; he 
may love me as his vassal ; but I fear that he would never ac- 
knowledge me as his son !" This was an objection which had 
never before met the mind of Ina in its full force. So simple and 
artless was her nature, that she had always thought of this noble 
object of her affections as one who might without difficulty be 
hers. But now she turned away in sadness and doubt. 

Althot^ Alfiic and Ina had indulged this secret attachment 
to each other for years, no suspicion of the fact had ever yet 
crossed the nund of Rothsay. At length the report began to.be 
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whispered among the domestics, and not long after, was carried 
to the ears of the Earl. 

" Summon the wretch to my pceseace," exclaimed the enraged 
baron. The onJer was quickly obeyed, and Alfiic appeared be- 
fore him. " Hast thou ever dared to address my daughter as a 
loTer ?" 

Alfric confessed that words of love had passed between them. 
" Audacious slave ! Because I have bestowed upon thee a look 
of approbation, hast thou {vesumed to overstep thy rank, and as- 
pire to the honors of my house? Algar!" said he, addressing 
one of his servants, " see that he be confined to bis apartment, till 
my cruelty can invent some punishment worthy of his inso- 
lence !" 

Alfric saw the stoim of wnith IhtA.was gathering. He kDew 
that any attempt to remonstrate or explain, would only in- 
crease the fury of the Earl's passion. He retired, grieved and 
mortified. 

The day upon which this incident occurred, had been set apart 
for other and important purposes. The Earl of Rothsay had long 
watched with deep concern the growing influence and power of 
the house of Halfagar, a baron whose castle was situated a few 
leagues to the south. Mutual jealousies had for some time ran- 
fcl^ in their bosoms, and little was wanting to lead to acts of 
open hostility. That httle was supplied by an injury inflicted on 
one of the Earl's followers, by a company of vassals belonging 
to the house of Hallagar. Rothsay immediately declared his de- 
termination to avenge the insult, and this was the day set apart 
for that pui^)ose. Alfric had looked forward to this event with 
high expectations. He hoped, by his conduct on this important 
occasion, to gain increased favor in the eyes of his lord, and thus 
gradually pave the way for the attainment of his wi^es. 

The house of Halfagar was strong — his retainers were nu- 
merous and well trained. The enterprise of Rothsay, was there- 
fore fraught with no little danger. Alfric was aware of the Earl's 
anxiety, and of his intention of leading out the entire train of his 
followers. For this reason he hoped, that as soon as the first gust 
of passion had subsided, Rothsay woiild summon him to attend 
the expedition — and delay the punishment until his return. He 
watched from his wiijdow with eager eye, the preparation for de- 
parture. Along the avenues, which conducted to the different 
parts of the estate, galloped in, one by one, the sturdy warriors, 
clad in their coats of burnished steel, and took their places with 
their companions, in the yard of the castle. Many were the in- 
quiries respecting the youthful hero, whose presence on such oc- 
casions, was the life of the party. At length the Earl appeared 
at the gate, mounted his steed, and was received by his vassals, 
with the customary marks of honor. He glanced for a moment 
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along the lines, and a look of pride came over his cotintenance as 
He surveyed the number, and the strength of his followers. 

The train dashed proudly away. Atfric listened to the loud 
tattling of the armor, and gazed upon the waving pennons, until 
they were lost in the distance. Then for the first time awaking 
to the misery of his situation, he paced his apartment in all the 
agony of despair. The lofty hopes which he had cherished from 
a child, were now to be blasted. His generous and noble nature 
was to be broken. His name was to be stricken from ampng the 
candidates for glory. True, his aspirations had been high — ^but 
he felt a proud consciousness that no meanness had ever mingled 
with his thoughts. Something within whispered that he was 
worthy of all he had ever dared to hope for. To be thus crushed 
by the wheel of circumstance, to be bowed down, and humbled 
by one whom accident alone had made his superior, was more 
than he could endure. The tears gushed from his eyes, and he 
gave way to all the bitterness of unavailing sorrow. 

In the midst of this paroxysm c^ grief, he heard the gentle 
sound of footsteps, along the castle hall. The bolt of his apart- 
ment flew back, and Ina entered. The sight of her was like the 
bow of promise to his soul. The storm of his passions subsided. 
" My dear Alfric," said she, " we are at present tossed upon a sea 
of uncertainty, but we need not yet despair. I know my fa- 
ther's disposition, and can testify to his strong feelings for you. 
He cannot sacrifice you without a struggle. He feels that his 
train this day is weak without your presence." 

" Ina," said he, " were thy father's heart as pure and as tender 
as thine, I might indeed hope. But how shall I regain his favor ? 
How shall I retrieve my fallen honor ? Had I been permitted to 
share in the adventure of this day, I would have made one last, 
• one mighty effort, to show myself worthy of his esteem. The 
thought of thee would have armed me with more than human 
weapons. But here I am left unnoticed, and the hour of action 
is hurrying past." Again the tears started from his eyes. " Al- 
fric," said she, " let me suggest a plan for youi consideratioiL 
Yon know the strength of Uie contending parties — the contest 
will undoubtedly be severe. It is more than probable, that in the 
heat of the struggle, some exigency will occur, which will render 
your aid all-important. I have the keys of the castle and will 
conduct you to the outmost gate. 

Altric was not long in the decision. He determined to follow 
the guidance of this lingering ray of hope, affording at least a 
happy alternative to d^pair. He armed himself carefully, and 
mounting his favorite steed, followed upon the track of Rothsay 
and his party. 

Meanwhile Halfagar was not unapprised of the approach of his 
rival. Every thing was in readiness for his reception. 
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The day was dnwing to a close -vrbsxi Aliric ascendiiig bq eift> 
ioence, that overlooked the northera line of Halfagar's estate, 
luddeuly come in fuU view of the battle. The heavy shock of 
the cha^en, the.clasbing of swotis, and the atutata of the com- 
batants, wete brought dutinctly to hu ear. 

The stirring wectacle awoke at once his native eothusiann. 
He longed to mingle in the furious fray, and to share with hia 
friends, victory or defeat. But [»udence bade him forbear. He 
noted with a careful eye, each event of the struggle. For a 
time, the strength of the parties seemed equal. At length Roth- 
say and his men began to yield. Halfagar, surrounded by a few 
of his trusty vassals, singled out the £arl as his victim, and ru^ed 
opon him with the fury of a tiger. The moment for Alfric had 
now come — a momeut fraught with momentous consequ^ices. 
He had nothii^ to lose, but every thing to gain. He stood like 
a despairing prisoner, before the open door of his dungeon, in the 
full prospect of freedom, if he have but the' courage to win it. 
Man's strength lies not (done in his ]diyracal frame. Feelings 
and circumstances, at times impart to him a supernatural energy. 
A sense of justice, a consciousness of high desert, and the strong 
feelings of early love, all conspired to give the youthful limbs ^ 
Alfnc, the firmness and power of a giant. He dashed into the 
contest, and the veteran warriors fell back in dismay before the 
arm of the striplii^. A moment more, and Rothsay would have 
been in the pown of his rivaL Exhausted with eSbrt, he could 
no longer hold out against the furious onset of his adversaries. 
But the timely arrival of AUiic changed the fortune of the day. 
Halfagar and his train Were forced to seek their safety by a hasty 
retreat. The p«ty returned to the castle. After the evening re- 
past, Rothsay sent for Alfric to his apartment. The Earl rose to 
meet him as he entered, and with eyes suffused with tears, said, 
" My son I you have merited more than it is in my power to give 
you — you have preserved my life — you have saved my house 
fiom di^onor — Ina is yours." « 



THE POWER OF AJT EYE. 

Orr through mj dreams there comm ■ ipetl, 
Too iweet, too bright for wotdi to tell I 
Oh! wu it when the mother preaied 
Her child with Ibndnesa to her breeal, 
And op to heBven lent her pnyer 
For him, the object of her care — 
Tliere nolo a, nhtrm from that dark tf» 
.To nd« fiiN'whif dMtiiij ? 
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OA AtoDgh m; AvasiB then ooow* a ^«U, 
Too Hweet, tog bright for wtnda to tcil,— 
For ob 1 beneath thai kindly glaooe 
Once BBiik the joang h«aii in a trance. 
And myBtic realms roae on the brain, 
Too beautiful to be dfain ! 
Witii bill, and flood, and atany fky, 
And forsH of witchery ^anejof b^. 

Oft tbiMgfa i>7 dMBiM there cmbm ■ tpcU, 
Toe iweet, loo bright for wotda to tell 1 
Life'a frathnen nan forever o'er, 
Ita hsnnlesa joya shall bkioiii no more 1 
But oh that apell bears far away 
To pleoauiAa of a brighter day — 
Softena the heart, and biinga the tear, 
GnahiDg fiom fouoiainadeBp and clear. 



THE FLEASVSE8 OF THE IlEAGINATION AS CONNECTOD WITH 
SaENCE AKD LimiATUBE. 

It haa been sud, that " except pain of body, and remorse of 
coBBGience, all our evils are imaginary." With eqnal truth may 
it be said, that except sensual gratification, and tiie heart's ap- 
jwoval of our conduct, all tmr pleasures are imaginary. To draw 
the line of demarbation between these, between the real and the 
foncied, might be a difficult task, and it is iai from our design to 
attempt it. Bnt setting asde "sensual bUss," as it has been 
called, and the diviner joys of an~ ap^^oving conscience, there is 
still a numerous and distinct class of pleasures existing in the 
mind ; imd these it is our presHit purpose to consider, not in all 
their relations and bearings, but simply in their connection with 
science and literature. 

And now whatever of hoiy affection, whatever of sensuality, 
or whatever of any kind of joy there may be in the mind of man, 
we regard one thing as certain ; viz. that the real pleasures of the 
imagination increase in exact proportion to the advancement of 
civilization and christian refinement. We may indeed be told 
that the untutored savage has a more active imagination than the 
votary of science ever possessed, amid the sacred groves of Aca- 
demus. But does that prove that his pleasures are more numerous, 
or more exited and pure, than are enjoyed by others ? 'Or is it 
not taue, that his fancy oftener creates objects of terror rather than 
those (m which the inind delights to dwell ? True, such " men 
may bless their stars, and call it luxnry ;" but can ^le horoscope, 
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can adventitious fortune give such a chann to success, or such a 
relief to misfortune, as a knowledge of the cotinectioD between 
cause and effect affords i No, and nothing the more than this, 
can they experience superior joys in allowing the imagination to 
soar beyond the visible realities by which Aey are surrounded. 
But here are joys, here are pleasures for the refined, and they are 
those which our present inquiries coocem, those in which, aside 
from our direct religious exercises, christian nations surpass the 
heathen, and those too which have grown with the growth, and 
strengthened with the strength of civilization and refinement. 
As we unfold the book of science, and fix our astonished gaze on 
uimumbered worlds, pursuing their course in perfect harmony 
along the circuit of the skies. 



or as we ctmtemplate the wonders of geology, and read the 
history of this our sublunary sphere, for myriads of ages past, in 
shattered rocks and trees, in fossil shells, and bones, and other or- 
ganic remains of life, and things that were and are not, can w^e 
check the imagination in her flight, and say unto her, thus far 
shall thou go, and no farther ? Or does she not, rather burst from 
the chains that would bind her down in the deep and dark cell of 
untutored intellect, and soar away to that eyrie of her thought, 
where she may truly enjoy " the feast of reason, and the dow of 
soul ?" Or if we e}camine the jvesent and ordinary works of na- 
ture ; if we go abroad into the fields on a summer morning, and 
listen to the choral songsters of the groves, to the sighing of the 
breezes, or to the dip of the waterfalls ; if we admire the rich 
colors of the flowers, the living green of the hills, and the world 
of glories exposed to our view ; if we breathe the perfumes that 
are floating around us, or drink at the crystal springs of the moun- 
tains ; do we not in all these things exult in the life and anima- 
tion which nature exhibits ? Do we not joy in her joys^ and smile 
in her smiles, in every thing that we see, or hear, or feel, or know, 
of things beneath, around, above us ? And are not these joys 
purely intellectual ; joys too, which the uncivilized never know ? 
True, the savage has an active imagination ; but of what pleas- 
ures is it the source ? Is it a joy for him to people the bright orbs 
of heaven, and rocks, brooks, and trees, and all objects terrestrial, 
with living beings, gods even, whom he fears rather than re- 
spects ? And yet we are told that the unlettered wild man of the 
woods |>ossesses an imagination superior to ours. Strangely supe- 
rior this truly ! The sentiment is and must be false. The uit- 
enlightened man may, it is true, see s&me things , distinctly ; but 
the range of his vision is narrow and contracted. Kot a ray of 
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seieace, such aa are so gloriously poured upon us, ever meets his 
eye . To bim there appears but Uttle to awaken emotions of 
pleasure, Uttle that is l(^y and sublime, iu the stars, 



To him, the perfumes of 

" The flowery Utj, nho, from her green lap ihroni 
Tbejellow cowdipaiul the pale ptimroM," 

lo&e half their fragrance. It b not 

" For bim, the ipring 
Dietila her devri, and from the wlkeD (ent 
Its lucid letvea unfoldi." 

It is not 

" For him, the hand 
Of BDlDmn tiiigei everj fertile branch 
Wiih blooming gold, and bluthea like the mom." 

The mists of superstition, through which he views all that is 
sublime and grand in nature, create in his im^:ination, sources 
of fear and trembling ; while ignorance veils the half of what is 
beautiful and lovely forever from his eyes. 

On the other hand, the man whose heart has been warmed with 
the light of knowledge and refinement, sees nothing in all that 
niU:uie is, or does, to excite his fears ; but all Uie objects above 
enumerated, and ten thousand others 

'■ In thoM brigbl fields where Ikirj Fancji dwells," 

consfaTe to enliven, exalt, and purify the soul. As he goes forth 
to study the open book of nature, his imaginations expands, while 

" Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new besuliea meet his lonelj walk. 
And lores anfelt attiact him." 

But enough of what is and /las been in regard to scientific 
biowlet^e ; and now for a bird's-eye glance at what it majf be. 
" It may be," says Gov. Everett, " that the laws of the material 
universe — gravitation itself, may be resolved into the intelligent 
action of the minds by which it is inhabited and controlled ; em- 
powered to this high function by the 3U[H«me intellect. It may 
be that at some advanced stage of human science, the contempla^ 
tive and pious genius will be embled to lift the veil which now 
hangs 'between spirit and sense. An intense desire to pass this 
barrier, characterizes the boldest efforts of creative mind, in the 
present state of our knowledge. Should it ever be broken down 
—should mortal but living man ever penetrate that mysterious 
temple of the Infinite, in whose vestibi^e the purest offerings of 
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tbe npt BDul have ever been made — philosophy, poetry, art, elo- 
qaence, and music, will speak with new voices, and all that has 
hitherto charmed the taste, or satisfied the reason, or stirred the 
depths of the heart, will be as nursery tales." Lofty and sub- 
lime as this conception is, yet who will say it cannot be ? And 
here in the bright visions of the imagination, when such thoughts 
are kindling in the secret chambers of the soul, who does not feel 
his bosom thrill with pleasure, — a pleasure of that peculiar kind 
which we are now attempting to fix our thoughte upon, — a pleas- 
ure existing only in the mind, and yet as real as are any of the 
emotions of the heart. 

Thus far we have spoken of science ; and now, as we turn our 
attention from that to literature, we wish to look forward from its 
past aud present condition, into the dim vista of the future, to see 
what it must be when the dreams of an Everett's mind shall have 
become realities, and all that now charms, aud satisfies, and stirs 
the soul, shall appear like a tale that is told. And here it may be 
well to divide our literature into three great classes, correspondent 
to the three divisions of our pleasures ; those works which are 
pnrely religious, and involve only truths, correspondent to our spir^ 
itual joys ; those which only tend to cherish the propensities of 
our nature, to our sensual gratifications ; and those which are 
mtwe properly works of the imagination and the taste, to iotellec- 
tual enjoyment. With the first two w^ have, in this communi- 
cation, nothing to do ; but our business is wholly w'ith those 
blanches which are disconnected, as &r as may be, with either re- 
ligious or sensual pleasures. And of this class, poetry, the chihl 
of ease, the attendant of pleasure, the pioneer of civilization, and 
the guide to still greater degrees of refinement, is best suited to 
ourpurpoee, in illustrating the intellectual signs of the times. 

And here, without attempting to trace it from age to age, and 
from era to era, we must be allowed to dissent altogether from the 
hackneyed ideas, that the most favorable time for poetry is " in 
the greener periods of nations," and that those who are said to 
have entirely occupied the field have ever had a keener percep- 
tion of the beauties of nature, or of that which enkindles the true 
genius of poetry, than we may now enjoy. We do, indeed, ad- 
mit that too many rules dampen the ardor of genius, and that the 
generalizing and equalizing influences of education and social re- 
finement do lend to invest the poet with the trammels of fashion, 
and custom, and prejudice, and to reader his sentiments often- 
times the mere echo of that which is transitory and fiuctuating ; 
but we are not willing hence to admit that the productions of 
those who write in the infancy of nations, are most worthy of 
admiration, nor that the mistaken and misshapen conceptions of 
untutored intellect are to be preferred to the )»X)ductions of the 
educated and the refined. Were we to admit this, we might be 
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called iipfHi to admit, upon the same jninciples 'of to^C, that the 
hut and the wigwtun, the weapons of war, and the domestic uten-> 
sils of the savage, are superior to the productions of science and 
art, because, forsooth, the materials and implements of worknian- 
ship were such as unassisted nature afforded. But it is not so ; 
and the poetry of unenlightened nations is not superior to what 
otirs mat/ be. As our knowledge increases, the field of our im- 
agery is enlaiged, the materials of thought increase in number 
and interest, the circle of poetic language becomes wider and wi- 
der, and the elements of poetical conc^Aion and illustration he- 
come more and more prolific. 

Does any one, then, ask the reasons why the true poetic fire has 
burned so dimly of late? We reply, (and our ideas on this 
point are not all original with us,) the reasons imdoubtedly are, 
that we see the poet to be a person of the same habits and pur- 
suits, and nnder the same influences with ourselves ; that we re- 
gard him as a neighbor, acting, thinking, and feeling, just as we 
should expect ; so that we feel the less disposed to favor, encoui^ 
age, and admire. But a greater reason we conceive to be, that 
nre modems attend too much to that class of ideas which are ad- 
dressed to the reason. We plunge at once into the depths of sci- 
entific research, and, engrossing all our attention with matters of 
fact, we leave the imagination to lose its beauty and vigor. This 
we regard as our error ; and yet it is an error which has been 
adofrted as the foster-child of the lyceum system. And here we 
must be allowed to express our gratification that some societies 
£ca the diffusion of useful knowledge are beginning to turn their 
attention to subjects connected with the imagination and the taste. 
This we believe our pleasure and happiness demand ; and we 
trust the day is not far distant, when these subjects shall assume 
a more important place in our literature, and when the true poetic 
genius shall be a^ain pre-eminent. We have been told, that in 
times past, 

" Tbing* ioanimate hive moved, 
An4, u with living words, have been infbimml, 
Bf magic oumlMTS bdiI penuaaive «ound :" 

and we cherish the hope that soon again the muse will come forth 
arrayed in beautiful apparel, to kindle up afresh the fiame of po- 
esy, and to warm the heart of man with its influence. Then 
vill new and ever varying fields of enjoyment be opened before 
us, while 

" In Ibe mjilic dance the sisters glide along. 
To measured aumbera of immortal song," 

and our pleasures will be rich, and pure, and never filing. Of 
course, we do not speak of all poetry, nor of all imaginative 
works, but simply of those which tend to [H-oduce a pleasure 
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foselyinteliectuol. There are fictitious works which are religions 
in their cbanurt^ and influence ; but of these ire have nothing 
to say. And there is a laige class, too, whose tendency is only 
eril, and that continually ; and these we feailessly and utterly 
condemn. 

But let us not be misunderstood. While we would not attempt 
to tell the joys of that pure, ethereal essence which we denomi- 
nate the soul, in contemplating its relations to the Creator and his 
works; and while we would not stop to scrutinize the nature cS 
those inferior fdeastues which our groveling minds are too prone 
to dwell upon ; we would still desire to take, es we have done, 
the intervening mean, in regard to these, and look through the 
medium of an unclouded imagination, into the worlds of life and 
being beneath, around, and above us. And if it be ever right for 
mortal man to seek for pleasure on this side of heaven, we be- 
lieve it to be so here ; and we believe the joys here found to be 
•s fat superior to all others bom below, as tiie mind is superior to 
its clay tenement. 

And now, have we reason to believe that we shall ever possess 
a sufficient body of literature derived from, and answering to, this 
class of pleasures 7 The change for the better, which has taken 
place in works of fiction within the few years past, is familiar to 
all ; and the history and ivt^ress of literature in times that were, 

g've us the same encouragement for the future, which we derive 
>m the history and past advancement of science. The scope 
and powers of language are being wonderfully enlai^ed, as sci- 
ence opens to our sight new worlds of subjects on which to think 
and write, and new regions of enchantment for the imagination. 
The field of subjects possessed by the earlier poets was extremely 
narrow and limited, in comparison with ours ; and they, to make 
amends for this deficiency, placed the beauty of composition, in 
ft great measure, in the variety of terms, and style of ezfffesffion, 
for the same ideas.* Our field, instead of being thus confined to 

* To ihovr Ibe rarielj of lernu ■oinetimsB UMd bj Ihe aarlieT poetf, to eipien 
ODO object, and their ninbigaitiei of >peecb, wa ffill quote tiom Eer. Jamee Ber- 
Bthri'a pie&ce lo hU cranslBtioD of Tit Song of Ike 9tm, one of on uicienl colleo- 
tion of Icelandic poem*, called 7!U EJda, la a love aong of the eleventh ceoturj, 
from which hia qavution ia niade, he atalas thai there are do leu than 0M hnndni 
•m( ^rtjhMVM daaifDatima of the aimple oreatnie called womwt. 
" Heigoi eg hanni h/ingdan 

Hang a riupB langar 

Grymnia ajlga agalga 

Gjnnung bruar linna." 
Tnuulated thna : " I hang the round, beaten, gaping anake □□ the end of the bridge 
irf" the mountain bird, at Ihe gallom of Odia'a ahield." For the aolntion of thia 
■etioua riddle, the diatracted reader ia to leam, that tbe round, gaping, beaten anaka 
ia a ring ; a anake with bla tail received into hia gupoig mouth representing a cir- 
cle ; and the matal of which the ring is formed having been htatai into rotundity. 
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the jvopensities of our nature, aod the objects inunedi^ely around 
118, knows no defioite limit in the worlds either of mind or of 
matter. 

Let, then, our faoeiful poets follow where knowledge leads the 
way ; let them soar in the regions of thought which she opens 
before them ; let them go with her into the deep recesses of the 
human heart ; and then may they be able not only to paint unto 
us the varied forms and vicissitudes of the material world, but 
they will also become the portrayers of man's essential and uni- 
Tersal nature, and not be tike many of the ancient poets, so 
closely limited in their views; not like Byron, "who," in the 
wivds of another, " stands in the crowd, though aloof and alone, 
but yet among the crowd, if not of them, and pours, through the 
ibcus of some single passion, the burning and concentrated feel- 
ings of his own individual bosom." And thus, too, let our prose 
writers, while they do not forget that our happiness depends much 
on the amount of true knowle(^e we possess, let them also re- 
member that the imagination must give a zest to our enjoyment, 
or rather, that our enjoyment must exist in the imagination. 
While they look forward to the time when " we may lift the veil 
which now hangs between spirit and sense," let them employ 
their minds to promote that purity of imagination and sentiment, 
which shall prepare the soul for the rapturous enjoyment of those 
scenes which the hfting of the veil may expose to our view. 
Let them remember that literature must enlighten the mind, be- 
fore the natural sciences can kindle within it a living ardor ; that 
this must bring out and analyze the thoughts, before those can 
raise the emotions here produced to heaven ; that this gives birth 
to intellectual pleasure, while those clothe the joys which this 
produces with the realities of communion with God. 

And now, is there one who cannot feel that there is in real po- 
etry, and in works that are purely imaginative and chaste, themes 
for a variety of pleasures inferior to none but the joys of the spirit- 
ually blessed ? Is there one who cannot give to eagle-thought 
the wing, and soar away into that now dim and shadowy region, 
upon whose nearest confines alone the concentrated wisdom of 

Tha Imdge of the mounUin bbd, or falcon, ii (he hand; that U, the pan on which 
the bird iBreceiTcdbj the Iklconer; and the «uf of that biidfe ia the Gngsr. The 
gallows of Odin'i shield is the arm, i. e., the limb on which the shield ie hung. 
The thought, (hen, when stripped naked fi'om the cumlotiDi disguise in which it 
has been ao careiiillj muffled bj lU parent, is found to be, reallj', no bigger noi 
moTB beautiful than this : I put a ring on ny^nger. 

Again, Mr. BereafiiTd infbnni m that the word tof, sigtiifjiDg a km-ae's koof, de- 
notes, likewise, both detency and undertiaiidi»g. To express either of these latter 
ideas, the wily poet would use, not the word iqf itself, which, being commoD to 
the three seaaes m^Al be taken right, but some one or mon «f the n 
•phnuttcal appellations of a Aoris'j hoof. 
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ages has yet been able to shed but a few faint glimmerings of 
uncertain light, which the tongue fails to represent, only as the 
occasional and distant glimpses of a path that leads onward, and 
onward, and onward, forever? If there be such an one — if there 
be one who can not rise and regale his mental vision on scenes 
which must forever baffle every attempt at description, to him 
we would say, the feast of Ufe was never spread for you. But 
to those who are able to soar with the imaginative Everett, in his 
bold flights, we would say, the Elysian fields are spread out before 
you, in green and living verdure. Go, in the love of poetry and 
of song, and enjoy the pleasures of a refined taste and imagina- 
tion. Go, and while you revel there amid the deep things of na- 
ture, and are inspired with the ixrospects of a future world, go, 
and leave the stupid dolt " who has no music in his soul," to 
plod along his lonesome, weary way, until his dying words (as in. 
the tale) are " something that we could na' weel mak out about 
a dij^d candle being good enough to see to dee wi'." 



THE OLD PINE. 

O! let itsund, uitbatbttoiN), 
lU giant aiini thrown up on high, 

The iiaiely monarch of the nood. 
When howling temp«ats sweep the shy ! 

A thouund jean have circled round, 

Since lightning's tlaah, and peliing Blorm, 
Firat BCilhed and rent its iron fbnn, — 

And would je hew it down .' 

No : Ut it tower above the wood, 

A hoary relic of the put ; 
As when beneath the aavage stood, 

And loudly yell'd upon the btagt ! 
A beacon on the heaven's brow, 

When morning ray played ronnd its head, 

Tinging each bough with golden red ; 
And would ye fall it now ! 

O ! ntber kindle np the Same 
About ita worn and crumbling root, — 

High let it ran along ita Trame, 

And through it* topmost brancbea ihoot, 

Until it blaze amid the night, 
And light aftr the waving wood, 
Scatter iti amhen wide abroad,— 

Then &de its glory &om the ligbt ! 
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THE SUPREMACY OF LAW. 

Law is a rule of conduct prescribed by supreme authority to Jti 
subjects. Whether that authority be the will of a monarch, the 
will of the people, or of any particular part of them, or the com- 
mand of God, the definition of law remains the same. They, 
however, who seek its origin in the wants of man in his social 
state, though tracing the stream far back, stop short of the foun- 
tain. They reach only the origin of codes of laws ; but the prin- 
ciples which pervade those codes, and on which they are based, 
are inherent in man's nature, and derive their existence imme- 
diately from the great Governor of the universe. Possessed of 
supreme power, himself all-uncontrolled. He has been pleased to 
establish a law fbr the guidance of his own conduct towards his 
creatures : — a law, which, fixed as it is in the immutability of 
tnith and justice, He cannot violate. And in the breasts of all 
bis rational creatures, He has implanted an instinctive sense of 
the necessity of a similar principle, a rule by which to guide their 
conduct. 

In the earliest stages of society, the system of laws was rude 
and imperfect. It is not probable that any nation, at its origin, 
estabhshed a regular code. Its laws were, rather, customs ; or 
more properly, principles of action, on which all seemed to agree 
without preconcerted arrangement. As the people advanced in 
civilization and numbers, these customs, proved good and needful 
by experience, began to be considered rules, to be embodied in 
statutes, anA thus formed the law of the land. But it is impossi- 
ble for any code to be so framed as to provide specifically for every 
occasion ; and hence, the decision of many cases is left to the 
judgment of men whose business it is to know and understand 
the jwinciiJes of law, and the usage handed down from time im- 
memorial, on which knowledge their judgment is based. Thus 
is formed the system of common law. It is made up, in a great 
degree, of precedents, and rests firmly on these. No cotu-t will 
depart from the decisions of a former court, unless it is perfectly 
clear that circumstances demand or warrant such departure. 

Now, tracing backward the line of these precedents, do we 
come to ally period at which they did not exist ? What then was 
their origin? They existed, in one form or another, previously 
to the Mosaic law, and in nations where that law was imknown, 
— ^hat is, there were acknowledgments of the principles of law, 
sufficient to aSbrd precedent for future guidance. Could they 
have been handed down by tradition, as communications from 
the Creab^ to the progenitors of our race ? Did they not lather 
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sjKing from a something in man's breast which told him of their 
benefit, their necessity ? Did not that which began the line of 
precedents, take its beginning from the very nature of man, — a 
beginning pointed out by some innate sense ? Here then, in the 
origin of these precedents, and throughout the mode of their ap- 
plication, we see prevailing the grand, unchanging, and eternal 
principles of right. The highest good of man is the end of all 
law. This, and this only, gives it its value and sacredness ; this, 
end only this, renders strong and just its claim to obedience. 
Proceeding from the spirit of the Most High, it possesses, in its 
very nature, truth and justice ; and to maintain these is its object, 
from these its end depends. Hence we argue its supremacy. 
Its source is supreme, its end supreme. Hence we assert, that 
law, in its highest sense, a principle which commends itself to 
the reason and conscience of every one, a principle of ptire and 
holy origin, a principle of good to man, is worthy of, and OD^t 
to receive, universal obedience, profound veneration. 

It is frequently said that the peojde are the source of all law ; 
that they enact rules for their own government, and have the 
power to alter or annul these, as may seem to them beat. This, 
in a limited sense, is true. But the view here taken makes the 
principle of law antecedent to, and independent of, all action of 
the people. AVhat they do, is to embody the principle in a tan- 
gible form for the convenience of municipal or civil transactions. 
Their statutes are but the means, the inatmments used for tha 
fiilfillment of law. Nor should the people, in moments of ex- 
citement and forgetfulness, enact rules in violation of this pdnci- 
pie, or perverting it, could those rules long continue or exten- 
sively prevail, since every such violation or perversion carries wiUi 
it its own punishment, and will j?esult in injury to themselves. 

But if we consider law as simply the expressed will of the peo- 
jde, its supremacy must be acknowledged. It is, in this case, a 
standard fixed by general consent, to which every man is bound 
to conform. It matters not that an individual says : " Such a rule 
restricts my independence, I did not agree to it, and therefore 
am not bound by it." As a member of society, you are bound 
to do that which will best jnnmote the welfare of the whole; 
Private feelings and [»«judices, if they conflict with this, you 
must lay aside. Think not that your opinion is to be maintained 
in oppositipn to that of the many, save only on those points, 
wherein truth shines so clearly on the conscience that she posi- 
tively forbids your acquiescence ; points, which are seldom in- 
volved injurioudy in civil legislation ; points, which the upright 
legislator will ever regard with veneration ; points, in a word, 
which law cannot violate, and yet be law. Here, and here only, 
may the individual oppose the many. When the saemd rights 
of Cfmscience are attacked, he may, and must rraut, even at the 
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I of his life. When an infuriate people, despising the laws 
of God, and trampling on truth and justice, would legislate against 
the eternal {»inciple of law, the individual must not be absorbed 
in the mass, nor sacrifice that principle to gain the favor of the 
multitude. Nor is there danger of bis using this license im- 
properly. Few cases occur in which he is called upon to exer- 
cise it, and in all these (he path of duty must and will be so plaTn, 
that even his opposers will be constrained to confess that he is 
right. But to proceed with our previous train of remark. The 
public good requires the enactment of certain rules, by which the 
citizen shall be governed. Wisdom, enlightened by the experi- 
ence of centuries, and knowing well the human mind, enacts 
these rules ; man's interest prompts him to accede to ihem ; his 
mofal sense compels him to own their v^idity ; and, thoii^ in 
•ouie of theii features he sees that which is displeasing to him as 
an individual, once established he acknowledges them sup^me. 
He may wish to have those features changed or renioved, and may 
«zert his influence for their removal ; but until that is effected by 
general consent, they remain law and he renders them obedience. 
Governments or communities are often regarded as social com- 
pacts, in which mutual concessions are made, and mutual benefits 
leceived. It is said that the individual relinquishes certain rights, 
that he may secure others of greater importance. For instance, 
pian, by nature, has a right to guide liis own conduct by his own 
will, to pursue whatsoever ends he may choose. But, by the so- 
cial compact, he relinquishes so much of this right as to forego 
the pursuit of these ends, whenever it comes in contact with his 
neighbor's rights ; and the compensation which he receives (ax 
this concession, is a similar one on the part of his neighbor. Both 
having thus bound themselves by this compact, and given these 
pledges of their fidelity, the agreement or the law thus made, 
becomes supreme. Both are compelled to pay it strict regard ; 
neither can violate or neglect it, without the other's consent. 
In this case, then, we see that law is su[xeme. Although this 
4riew is plausible, and in a certain sense true, we cannot see 
that man, by the social compact, actually relinquishes any rightq, 
,or takes upon him any new engagements. He was equally bound 
,to abstain from injuring his feUow, ixom trespasang on his rights, 
before, as he is after making such a compact. The law existed 
independent of the circiunstancea. It is, in the nature of things, 
wrong to do injury to a fellow-being. The savage, roaming the 
jorest, the Arab, scouring the desert, the unlutor«i Greenlander, 
and the brutish Hottentot, in a measure, acknowledge this [n'in- 
ciple, debased, it is true, in some cases, almost lost in the depths 
of gross ignorauce and sensuality, yet Uvii^ and exerting an in- 
Auenc«. The ciyilized European has but expressed the principle 
JD language, and defined many of the cases to which it is to be 
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ap]:dted, and the mode of its appliiiatioD. The indiTidoal relio- 
quishes no rights by the compact, for he may pursue his own will 
with as much hberty as he could do before, in accordance with 
the priucii'les of justice. The compact is however of the higb^ 
est value, in this respect : it is a pledge from either party that 
they will obey these principles, and render mutual assistance in 
pibmoting each other's good. And it also acts as a preventive of 
crimes and injuries, which the evil propensities of man, unre- 
strained, inchne him to commit. 

He who separates the action of law on man's external conduct, 
from its influence on his moral being, does violence to bis nature. 
Civil law, it is trne, deals only with outward acts. It cannot, 
strictly speaking, judge the thoughts, although in many cases it 
does lake cognizance of the intention, judging of this from out- 
ward circumstances, and makes its decision, and fixes its penalty 
accordingly. But aHer all, it is man's moral nature that is influ- 
enced by it. There is a reciprocal adaptation of the mind, and 
the principle of law. Each recognizes the other. The mind feels 
that, as a moral agent, it cannot be without a nile of action, and 
finds in the principle of law a suitable rule. This principle, again, 
finds in the mind a right subject for its action ; and when evil in- 
fluences do not become superior, and cause discord, this action is 
harmonious. 

Our object thus far has Jseen to show that law is something 
more than a merely civil enactment, — the device of man ; that it 
is of a higher nature^-of divine origin. The learned and pious 
Hooker has clothed this sentiment in the following beautiful lan- 
guage : " Of law there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the hanuony of the world ; 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, the greatest as not exempt from her power ; both 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all, with miiform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy." 

We are too apt to consider law as a thing of parchment, con- 
stitutions, and statutes, having its birth in national conventions 
and legislative halls. We thus strip it of its nobleness, and make 
it too much of earth. By such treatment, its majesty is impaired, 
its supremacy comes to be disregarded, and men, gradually, with 
less and less of the misgivings of conscience, treat it with con- 
tempt. To this habit, this foi^etfniness, this ignorance in many 
cases, of the majesty of law, may be traced much of the riotous 
and outrageous conduct which has disgraced this country and 
others. Alen have yielded to passion, and overstepped the bounds 
of right. That the mass of mankind should have the reverence 
of which we speak, can scarcely be expected. But surely wa 
may look for it among the ministers of the law, the guanlians of 
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this sacred deposit, the high-priests of this holy temple. Of them 
may we claim, not only knowledge of the profession, but deep 
and heartfelt veneration for thti principles of law, and full ac- 
knowledgment, and strenous assertion of its supremacy. Their 
responsibilities are great. An important trust is committed to 
them, and every thing calls on them to act well their parts, to 
defend their valuable charge, to support, to elevate its character. 
When the guardians of the law show themselves faithful and de- 
voted to its cause, upright and unwavering in the discharge of 
their duty, then wilt the people feel more of that reverence which 
they should ever entertain for such an institution, and more gladly 
and entirely bow to its supremacy : then will the principles of 
truth and justice extensively prevail, and society be free from tu- 
mult and disorder. But when the contrary is the case, and they 
who are placed as watchmen on the citadel are seen to desert 
their posts, nay, even to hold communion with the enemy ; when 
the ermine is sullied by the stains of political prejudice, selfish 
ambition, or vindictive passion ; when they who should stand 
foremost in defense of virtue, are seen among the votaries of vice, 
and they who should most strenuously advocate the rights of 
men, are seen opposing them : — then may we fear for the sn- 
jHumacy of law ; then will the people, influenced by such exam- 
ples, sustained by such authority, throw aside the moral restraint 
that binds them, and dare to trample on the civil code. Then 
may we look for scenes of wild excess, for justice overthrown, 
for right violated, for truth set at nought, for government in con- 
fusion, for anarchy triumphant. F. 



UNE8. 

Whih eorron's thick and mark; ctoad 

Glooms o'er life's changir\£ akj, 
And hope, in dust and asckclalh bowed, 

Wilh Hdneu ctothes the eye ; 
When, like the nilhered fem, we >eaiD 

Id life to shiver on, 
The graveilone of tvbat odcb ffe've been, 

The wreck of hopes now fooe. 

Who hath Dol longed bim for repoM 

The Nience of the gtave, 
Ealher than bleed on 'neath our woei. 

Then sink in time's black wiTe '. 
Tor who would iland like plllar'd eloud, 

To watch joj's sunlight Dear l 
Or who would wish, amid lift'* crowd. 

To be * living bier '. 
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Fu betMr, like the lUD-icorchtd Bower, 

To liok awaj and die, 
Thui clini to life'i uncertain bour, 

And bog our misery ; — 
Than be the gnarled and knotted oak, 
. Which standi the blastn of heaven, 
Tliough ihiTsred bjr the lif blning's Mroko, 

And bj tlis teinpeM riven. 



>• Such the plant* 
Which aprTDg beneath her Blepa u paB»an flic* 
0'« the world's wildemeH, and Tiinlj panta 



To know that the witheiing hreath of mififortune has swefA 
over our fairest hopes : that the bright dreams, and glowing aspi- 
iBtioDB which ODC« were ours, are faded forever, is indeed to be 
miserable : but to feel that all the warm hearls, all the pure affec- 
tions, all the kind interest, which once were centered in us, are 
lost, lost forever, lost beyond all hope of recovery, and that, too, 
by our own folly, by our ova iniatuation, oh I this is pa-Ject 
misery. 

I luive a tale to unfold to thee, reader, which dark as it is, has 
its many parallels in every day life. What is the general cry in 
the worm around thee ? Go where thou wilt, into the high pla- 
ces or the low, among the rich or the poor, into the palace or the 
hovel, and that cry is every where the same ; against the viuiity of 
human hopes, the hullowness of human enjoyments, the stem de- 
crees of fate. Although much of this sufi'enng is imaginary — 
yet the world is indeed full of misery. There is not a spot how- 
ever green, which is free from its polluting breath : but how often 
do we attribute it to the wrong cause ! — how often do we seek in 
the harshness of providence for that which exists in our own bo- 
soms I Here, reader, here, after all, is our happiness or misery, our 
heaven or heU. This b the concluaon to which years of mad- 
dening experience have brought one, who in brighter moments 
may have been as happy, as careless as thyself. This history 
contains a lesson — a lesson of what is human fete ; for his seems 
indeed to have been a fate — a stern and cruel fate, though he held 
the lash in his own hand and chose to apply it without mercy. 

Of my early years, I shall say little. The great ruling trait of 
my character had not then displayed itself, or if at aU, but slightly. 
That is a period npon which the mind dwells with a thrilling 
emotion of pleasure and pain. Even then the impetuosity of my 
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foelings, gave an exquisite zest to all my enjoyments, and as I 
could have no source of suffering, my life was spent in one im- 
ceasiug louod of happiness; yet the mind shrinks from the con- 
templation of those sunny days, for by its own volition were they 
tost. Even yet the path is plain upon the surface of the waters 
by which it left the calm and placid sea, to rush upon the whirl- 
pool in which it has been dashed, and dashed, and dashed ; fol- 
lowing a meteor-light, though conscious that it was such ; turn- 
ing at times backward, longing once more to be in the peaceful 
haven it had deserted, and then again dashing distractedly for- 
vard, over wave and wave — through storm and calm — shrinking 
ftom examinaticm, burying thought, and intent upon working out 
its own destruction. 

In the contemplation of my past days, reason almost fo^ets her 
duty. With the fairest prospects, and brightest talents, I entered 
upon life, and yet a few short years — years which have done the 
work of an ago- — have made my bosom drear, and left the furrow 
upon my cheek. The cause of my suffering I can trace step by 
step through its whole progress — a cause too, which in early yean 
1 cherished, for I deemed it a holy emotion. To seek for perfec- 
tion in others, appeared to make the !>eekerhitnself more periect ; 
and thus were engendered in my bosom, all that disgust towards 
the faults of others, and all those injurious suspicions, which the 
profound student of human character must naturally feel : a food 
for after regret and misery. • » • * • 

But why lengthen out these remarks ? My story is a simple 
one : DO mystery, no unfathomable providence in its development. 
Under the control of feelings above described, I passed through 
tile gay circles of college life, almost an isolated being. Shun- 
ning and shunned — I gave myself up to the dreams of a mwbid 
imagination, and lost in its vagaries, the slings of a reproachful 
conscience. Yet here in the dreary course of my life, is one green 
spot to which I may look back with pleasure. Like the Egyp- 
tian I treasure up the relic of departed love, though it but serve 
to embitter the stem reality of the present. 

The expressive and noble features of the only friend of my 
youth — the high and expanded forehead — the dark and piercing 
eye of the matchless De L'Qrme, are yet present to my mind, as 
they were the first moment I gazed upon him. I saw, and I lov- 
ed him. One single glance of the eye exchanged between as, 
sssured me that I had a friend ; and a new and lovelier shade 
<wne over my heart. Oh ! those were the happiest hours of my 
life when in company with him, and him only, I wandered 
through the fairest paths of the forest, and discovered new soui^ 
ces of wonder and enjoyment in the creations of nature. A fresh 
fountain had opened within my bosom — pure and holy — and of 
its waters my spirit drank deep, perhaps too deep for my after 
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peace. I wondered then hov I could ever have believed that my 
heart was deadened to all social feeling. I had found one whose 
character reached nearest to my bright ideal of perfection — one, 
to whom I fett that I could throw open my whole soul, and reveal 
its most hidden and holiest emotions, and I discovered that the 
world was not all selfish, as a frigid stoicism liad once taught me 
to believe. 

A year passed away after the beginning of my acquaintance 
with De L'Orme, a year of social enjoyment, and nothing had o<i- 
curred to disturb our harmony. Together we roamed through 
the whole literary world. There was not a consecrated spot 
which we failed to visit — not a fountain of whose waters we had 
not drank. Our thoughts, tastes, and feelings seemed (if the im- 
age be not too bold) to have blended in the same clear stream, 
meandering along through a realm of variegated beauty, sweep- 
ing now by the soft and melting landscape, and now thundering 
and foaming down a roi^h and broken channel, leading on, we 
knew not, cared not whither. Could two such spirits ever be 
sundered ? 

A year as I have already stated, had passed away after the com- 
mencement of our intimacy, and / loved, how deeply, how devo- 
tedly, let the sequel of this history tell. Under the influence of 
this passion, I became for a time an altered being, I beheld the 
world through a new and brighter medium. I was satisfied with 
it, satisfied with mankind, satisfied with myself, for I was not 
only a Iovct, but a sxiccesaful lover. 

Mine was no ordinary passion. I loved with all the fervor of 
an impetuous and unbridled spirit. I loved madly, for to have dis- 
covered the slightest failing in the character of her upon whom 
my affections were fixed, would have been to me a source of the 
deepest, and most killing anguish. I loved so fervently that out 
of her presence, life became almost a torture, and every smile she 
bestowed upon another, appeared to be a treasure lost forever to 
me. Philosophy might say that such devotion paid to any hu- 
man being, was folly, was sinful ; but I stopped not to philoso- 
phize upon my conduct. I was the creature of impulse, and yet 
while I was ready to veer with every new and powerful gust of 
passion, so long as any one emotion continued, it wasdeep and 
absorbing. 

I will not pause to describe the creature who had obtained the 
mastery over my heart. 1 cannot bear the thought. It brings 
the mad, mad tears to my eye. I loved her, not only for a beauty, 
to me the most bewitching, but for a mind capable of the loftiest 
soarings and a heart keenly sensible to all the finer susceptibilities 
of our nature. She was indeed a being suited to 
" The eiiiM«cntion, and the poet'i dretun," 
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By such a creature was I loved, and I felt exalted in tny own 
estimation, for oh ! if the possessioo of any thing on earth tends 
to eleviUe in feeling, and in thought, it is the affection of a senst- 
ble and beautiful woman, and could I forfeit it ? 

Love with me was a miser. It watched over its treasure with 
never tiring eye ; and soon that demon jealousy, which is but sus- 
picion, run craxy, had taken complete possession of my bosOTn. 
The reason I knew not, and could not tell. At times I would 
stop, and curse myself for allowing a suspicion to enter my bo- 
som, against a being whom I knew to be so spotless ; but it was 
a mania ; I could not control it ; T had long since alloweil the 
tyrant to triumph over my reason, and I was now my own victim. 

He of whom I was jealous, was possessed of talents equal if 
not superior te mine, and of a person far more prepossessing. I 
knew him, I had studied the noblest traits of his character, I had 
felt the grace and dignity of his demeanor ; reader, I was jeal- 
ous of my own friend, and he mas my friend no longer. I flew 
from his presence ; I shunned his conversation. He had become 
far more repulsive to me than characters with which I could nev- 
er have sympathized. It was a mere suspicion at first, which 
broke the bonds of our amity, and after I had released him forever 
from all the restraints of friendship and honor — after I had given 
him every reason to avoid and even to despise me, I foimd alas ! 
that my suspicion was but too true. 

One day we were thrown unexpectedly together, and each 
seemed to have something to impart to the other. " De L'Orme," 
eriquired T, wishing to discover the true nature of his feelings, 
" what think you of Viola? Knowing my character as you do, 
think you that we could live happily together ?" 

His manner towards me was evidently not the same as formerly, 
and though it was the natural consequence of my own folly, I 
felt it keenly. 

" Herbert," replied he, " I have always considered myself your 
friend, and on account of the intimacy of our families, I looked 
upon myself as a friend and almost as a brother to Viola (oh I 
how I cursed him at heart for the profession !) I wish to be kind 
and generous towards you, and yet at the same time faithful to 
thfe confidence reposed in me by her widowed mother ; and, Her- 
bert, I tell you sincerely, that you are about to make both her and 
yourself miserable for life." 

" What mean you," cried I, boiling with rage, " you are indeed 
a just judge, and a conscientious adviser, who would betray a 
friend." 

" Herbert," he exclaimed, casting upon me a look of scornful 
indignaliou, "stop before you have severed forever those ties of 
social intercourse whit^ once bound us. I wish to be kind to yon. 
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and hide nothing, I do love Tiola, and love her deaHy, bnt at 
the aame time I swear she knows nothing about my passian. I 
wish not to Irium^ over you. I pledge myself here, that if yon 
will resign all claims to her hand, I never will seek and aev&t ac- 
c^il." 

" Oh ! noble [»omise !" cried I. 

"You think, and think naturally," continued he, without no- 
ticing my expression, " that I act ftom selfishness, but I merely tell 
you as a friend, what the world, already knows. Of late you have 
displayed a disposition which, although it may not have dimin- 
nhed Viola's affection for you, has shown me, and her own 
mother, that you will never make her a kind husband." 

" And this is the damnable plot you have been carrying on, to 
obtain the good will of the mother, and thus open a way to the 
daughter. This is your honor, this your friendship," I cned, as I 
aeized him to hurl him to the earth ; but I as soon released him, 
and hastened away to hide myself and my thoughts from the 
world. 

1 flew through the forest like a wild deer. It was a strange 
feeling that had possession of me. It might have been madness, 
for it was not altogether misery. I seem^ to spurn the earth. I 
shouted aloud, and laughed while the hot tears were coursii^ each 
other down my cheek. I felt independent of the world ; I felt 
as if my world, afler all, existed in my own bosom. After long 
restraint, the outburst of my feelings was fearfully impetuous, 
and I have often since wondered how I then escaped the most har- 
rowing species of insanity. 

The hours sped rapidly by, for, buried in the deepest thought, 
I did not notice their progress. That evening, I was to attend a 
social party, where I would probably see De L'Orme and Yiola 
tt^ether ; and as the time approached, I grew more and more 
anxious. At length it arrived, and I stood amid a brilliant crowd 
alone and solitary. I hardly knew how I looked, or what I did. 
Many a passing acquaintance remarked upon my appearance, and 
inquired if any thing unpleasant had occurred. O, how I des- 
pised them ! O, how I despised every thing around me ! — how I 
longed to be again in the silent grove, where I had spent the last 
few hours in communion with myself and my own passions ! I 
should have felt happier, had I been set down alone in the midst 
of a desert — only let me be alone! The light reiaarks around, 
disgusted me ; every laugh appeared to me the mark of a vacant 
mind. It was a torture I could scarcely endure ; and, withdraw- 
ing to a distant corner, I awaited in moody silenee Viola's arrival. 

At length she entered the room, and, O madness ! she was lean- 
ing upon his arm — upon Do L'Orme's arm. He had accompa- 
nied her from home, and I could see a glance of triumph in his 
eye, as he looked around the room, upon his entrance. It wot 
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evident that he did not expect to find me there, for he began a 
conversation of almost half an hour with her, before either no- 
ticed me. O Heaven ! how beautiful she appeared that night ! 
Descri()tion would never do her justice, and therefore I hasten to 
the crisis. 

While their conversatioii was going on, I lashed my own spirit 
even to madness. I construed almost every word or glance into 
an exfHvssion of love. I imagined myself at times to be the sub^ 
ject of their conference ; and as some young gallant would glance 
first at Viola and then at myself, I felt as if all the world could 
read both their, and my thoughts. 

At length, her soft eye rested upon me. It carried with it a 
■ *rill to my heart, and for a moment I felt a better spirit taking 
possession of my bosom. A slight blush overspread her fair coun- 
tenance, when she saw me, and I directly construed it into a 
I»Dof of conscious guilt. She arose almost immediately, and ap- 
proached me. But a few words were exchanged between us, 
when I left her, and walked out into a garden - adjoining the 
house, where we had formerly spent many a happy hour together. 
Heaven alone knows what were my feelings ; I shall not under- 
take to describe them. 

I had not been there long, however, before I heard a light step 
approaching, and Yiola stood by my side. The fiend was in my 
bosom, and I spoke not to her. She attempted to address me, but 
sobs choked her utterance. Oh ! whea I look back to that mo- 
ment, my heart is ready to burst. " Herbert," she said, — it was 
an angel's voice, but I did not answer, — " Detw Herbert !" and 
she laid her hand upon my arm. O God ! O God ! thou know- 
est how deeply, how madly I loved her. Thou knowest how 
fearfully my spirit struggled within my bosom, — ^with what a 
thrill of delight i could have clasped her to my heart ; but no I 
my destiny forbade it ! 

I rushed distractedly from her side, and heard her fall to the 
earth ; but I stopped not. I had not proceeded far, however, be- 
fore I saw, by the light of a few lamps suspended in the garden, 
a form coming around by a different path, apparently from the 
spot in which I had been speaking with Viola, to meet me. A 
dark suspicion crossed my mind. Yes, there was one who had 
followed us into the garden, who had beard all. I soon ascer- 
tained him to be De L'Orme, and rushed up to him. " Villain !" 
he cried, " you shall pay dearly for this." I quailed beneath his 
lofty glance, as the light of a near lamp fell upon his countenance. 
" Villain," he cried, I never knew that I was a coward before ; 
but then I trembled beneath his grasp. My spirit, however, could 
not brook it long, and, with a bitter taunt at his having pried into 
the secrets of others, I endeavored to hurl him from my path ; 
but the hand of a giant was upon my shoulder. &it a few words 
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passed between ns, and we understood each other perfectly. He 
went hastily to the house, and soon returned with a pair of small 
swords. We hod often in former days fenced together for amuse- 
ment ; now, we were to fence for our lives — O, how different ! 

By the light of a single lamp we began. I soon saw that the 
contest would be desperate. 1 knew that if De L'Orme could 
loTe, he could also hate. I felt that he was seeking my life, and 
yet I endeavored to keepon the defensive for some time, as 1 knew 
that I was the better fencer of the two, and cared not about in- 
juring him. But his lunges soon became so fierce and t^pid, that 
I could restrain myself no longer ; and in the heat of the contest, 
by some good, or rather by some cursed fortune, my weapon en- 
tered his side. 

I waited not to see whether he was dead. I rushed home, as 
if all the Rends of hell were after ms ; and it was well for me 
that the darkness concealed my flight. Oh ! the awful, terrible 
night that followed that scene ! 

" Mother, bless me !" I shouted, as soon as I reached borne, 
" for to-morrow's sun will see me far from here." 

" Are you crazy, Herbert ?" she inquired. 

" Oh ! mother, you do not know, you do not know" — 

" What, my son ? what has happened to you ?" 

She cast upon me one of those long, loving glances, which 
had frequently before softened me to tears, when under the influ- 
ence of strong passion. I burst into an agony of grief It was, 
however, but for a moment. The next hour found me far from 
T_. 

The world was now before me, and it was with a strange, un- 
accountable emotion of delight that 1 felt myself free from ail 
the restraints of friendship and love. I knew that.tt could not 
last long. I knew that there would be an awful revulsion in my 
feelings, — that a calm would follow the storm, when I should 
have time to reason upon my conduct, and I dreaded it. I en- 
deavored to cnish thought,- but the eflbrt was vain. As I waa 
tossing upon the ocean, with nothing but the sky above and the 
waters around me, I could not subdue the traitor yearnings for 
former pleasures and hours, which would arise in my bosom ; and 
at times, the recollection of the fearful contest with my friend, 
would come back, and a cold shudder would creep over my 
frame, as I fell the steel again quivenng in his side, and saw him 
sink bleeding to the earth. 

Often had I longed to gaze upon the blue sky of Italy, and 
dance among the bright isles of the Mgean. My wish was grati- 
fied, but there was no resting place for me on the face of the 
earth. I was ever flying from myself and my own thoughts. 
Europe I soon traversed, and then buried myself in the midst of 
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Asia ; while the best years of my life were passing forever away. 
Discontent and dissatisfaciioD with the world and mankind pur- 
sued me wbererei I went, and uouriBhed the flame that was con- 
suming me. 

At length I stood upon the shores of my own country. I in- 
tended to visit my native place, and see, unknown, my former 
friends, and then return to spend the remainder of my life among 
the roving clans of Asia or Africa. Many an upbraiding had I 
felt, for having left alone my widowed mother, and I was about 
endeavoring to calm the throes of a conscience diseased almost to 
death. A^ I was passing through a large town, I chanced to 
take up a paper, and saw the name of De L'Orme, in capital 
letters, as acting a distinguished part in our Congress halls. " So 
then he has married Viola, doubtless, and his triumph has been 
complete." Such was my first thought ; but my second was far 
different. " Thank God .' thank God I" I cried, " that I am in- 
nocent of his blood ! Thank God, that he may be happy, though 
/am miserable!" 

I hastened to the home of my early years. With fear and 
trembling, I inquired for my aged mother. 1 heard that she had 
long since simk into the tomb. I bnished the hot tears fram my 
eyes, as I leaned over the spot upon which she was reposing. All 
her kindness, all hei love, rushed back upon my heart, and filled 
it almost to hursting. How bad I repaid her for watching over 
my infancy, — for her undying affection, when all the world des- 
pised me ! T had deserted her ; 1 had left her to die alone and 
wibefriended! 

I rose from my knees, and, buried in harassing thought, began 
to move slowly along the grave-yard. I saw, here and there, the 
names of persons whom I had formerly seen and known ; but, 
great Heaven ! could it be so ?— could that be the name of Viola 
8 , which I saw engraved iu full upon a tombstone near me ? 

I stood as if stunned by a fearful and unexpected blow. I did 
not weep ; my heart was too full. There, in enduring words, 
was written her destiny and my cruelty : " She died of a broken 
heart!" and a little below, — " This monument is erected to her 
memory by one who loved her for henelf. O God ! had I loved 
her for herself? * • • 

To-morrow's sun lighta me forever from my home and my 
country. Alas ! it cannot tight me from myself and my fate .' 
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. THE ROSE AND THE LILY, 



A TIKDIH whita roM opcneil fresh to the morning, 
WhoM cheak Dot b bluih tinged of shame or of pride, 

Bui diunoMt 4aw-dmp* the blouom adominf , 
lu innocMil leavei io their folda leemeil to hide ; 

And •oftly in nhiipen the wind hiMod iti breut, 

A> burn the (Ud eiui fiom tbe slumbering east. 

By its side grew ■ lilj, so meeklf and palely. 
It looked like the child of disconsalBte grief; 

And clasping ils sister — how Ibndly, yet fraillj ! 
Beamed mODmiDg their lore and existenea so brief > 

Thus flourished in beautj that lonely pair, 

No garden e'er boasted of flowers more fair. 

But soon the bright face of tbe mom was o'erclotided, 

Its brow gathered darkly ■ lowering frown, 
And a lempeel of bail in ita dark mantle shrouded 

Tbe bloom of that garden in Tengeance trode down : 
Foil quickly passed on the fell demon of wrath ; 
But where were the frail fbmu be met in his path ! 

Their delicate Items to the cold etirtb were stooping. 

That leaned oo each other in njutuol trust. 
And crushed were their heads, on tbe gronnd lowly droafHOg, 

Their radiiuit jewels all rotted in the dust 1 
tn Tain breathed the wind, and Ibe sun ahonB in vain ; 
They ne'er might awake fiom their elumbers again ! 

O '■ thuB have we seen, with a fiofl radiance ghining. 
Two sisters, so lair, and ao foudio their love, 

That the graces of body and spirit combining, 
Their soul* seemed to claim for the temple above '. 

Aa the roee they were fresh, as the lily were fVail, 

As filled to perish, if stonna should a«Mil ! 

These visions of morning, thebiigblesi and sweetest. 
Soon fiided like forms thai appear in our sleep; 

For joys that are dearest are ever the fleetest, ' 

And leSTO the lone heart but to watch and to weep '. 

Death atruck the pHle flowers to earth with a blow. 

And laid them in silence and ^'thtl*i^r below ! 
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Love bent o'er the grave, where the loved ones were lying, 
And dropt the hat teu at Ibeir •orrovdul doam ; 

Aod Bfeaiorj near the dark willow aat ugbing. 
Whilst briefly recording their names od the tomb : 

In vain was the sigh breathed — the tear shed in vain ; 

They ne'er might awake from their slainbers again '. 

O why mntt the lorely and beautiful perish — 
Go down to the grave in the bloom of their yeare; 

And hopes, that the benrt the most fondly doth cherish, 
All vaulsh so quickly in sonow and tears ! 

Go, monmer, and cease when the answer is given, 

The lovely and beaudAil flourish in heaven ! 



THE CULTURE OF THE 80CTAL AFFECTIONS.. 

It was the dictate of an unerring Wisdom — " It is not good 
that man should be alone." He had been endowed widi facul- 
ties so lofty as to be but the reflection of the attributes of God. 
The heavens had been garnished with beauty to feast bis vision. 
The earth was replete with life and verdure for the gratification 
of every desire. Each rustling leaf, each gliding stream, each 
whistling wind, whispered in his enchanted ear of happiness. 
And oft the still, small voice of God, broke in upon his dreams 
of bUss, to tell him of the wonders of his own infinite perfec- 
tions. Yet was he solitary. There was no heart to beat in 
^teful unison with his, — no ear to listen to his every note of 
joy, — no tongue to respond to his high aspirings after holiness. 
The silent gaze which he cast upon the beautiful creation, re- 
flected back in touching eloquence the heaven-born sentiment-^ 
" It is not good for man to be alone." The investigation of a 
truth, boasting so exalted a birth and so illustrious an adoption, 
presents a field for the profoundest contemplation. We would 
attempt to delineate its bolder outlines. 

By the phrase, social affections, we would designate that be- 
nevolent regard for the wellare of men, and that complacent de- 
light in their virtues, which is elicited by soci^ intercourse ; and 
by their cultivation, we intend that training which fits them for 
powerful, spontaneous, intelligent action. With this simple ex- 
planation of the nature of our subject, we pass on to the discus- 
sion of the more evident advantages which flow from such a cul- 
ture of these affections. 

The happiness which the very exercise of these feelings affords 
their poaseasor , merits our earUest consideration. There is a pleas- 
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ure attending the ezeicise of every virtuous emotion -which is its 
most complete revard. Preeminently is social love a virtue. 
It may not be strictly a pious sensation, yet is it its closest 
couuterfeit. It may be found in the dwellings of vice, yet has 
it no fellowship with the pollution which envelops it. It may 
be an inmate of the breast of crime, yat like the star, whose 
rays are almost lost amid the gloom of the gathering tempest, 
itself unsullied, it labors to irradiate the darkness. The pic- 
ture which the sublime genius of Milton has ponrayed of the 
happiness which the birth of woman ushered upon Eden, was 
but a gilded traascript from the book of truth. The unusual 
freshness shed upon the scenes of nature — the balmy fragrance 
of the perfumed air — the smile which kindled on the face of 
heaven, " like another mom risen on mid-noon," these were but 
the robes ia which all things clad themselves to the gladdening 
eye of Adam, as his bosom throbbed with the delights of socisd 
affectioiL The world without seemed in bright unison with the 
world within. He trod with a lofUer step. His pulse beat with 
a livelier aidor. And the warm strecuns of life leaped more eager 
through their channels, as his delighted vision gazed upon the 
new companion of his bliss, contemplated with wonder the beau- 
ties of her person and her character, and awakened in his breast 
an interest in her welfare to be as dear to him as life. It was 
thus in Eden ; — and if he, so holy, so contented, so happy, longed 
for a partner of his joy, need his degenerate offspring none to share 
with them the mingled cup of woe and gladness ? If the day 
when man ceased to be alone was so proud an era in his history, 
such a jubilee in nature ; if the Ar«t sweet intercourse of friend- 
ship, the first communion of kindred spirits, the first exercise 
of social affection, shed such glory upon the bright creation, then 
must not its radiance be more grateful, more essential, more ef- 
fulgent now ? We appeal to the conscious experience of men. 
Whose bosom does not testify, that in the cultivation of all his 
friendships, in his frequent intercourse with those whom he 
loves, in ascertaining their excellencies and in promoting their 
hairiness, one of the loftiest principles of his being has been 
called into action, the exercise of which has afforded him a satis- 
faction never the gift of selfishness ? Even home, whose name 
is embalmed among the holiest recollections, the haven from the 
storms, and troubles, and anxieties of life, the shrine where peace, 
and contentment, and happiness seek refuge, owes all its magic 
influence to the bright flame of social affection which ever bums 
upon its vestal altars. 

A high cultivation of this emotion is a powerful incentive to 
virtue. He who has always a friend to whom he may look for 
cotmsel and advice in times of temptalkHt, one who can sympa- 
thize with him in all his joys and aomwa, who will shelter him 
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in the dangerous sunshine of prosperity and succor him in the 
dark hour of adversity, who is too honest to flatter, too faithful 
to defame, — has a cord to bind him to the path of rectitude 
vhich the rudest blast alone can sever. He who has a compan- 
ion, in whose happiness he feels tenderly interested, whose affec- 
tionate kindness has won his gratitude, his esteem, hie love, feels 
a constant and powerful inducement so to shape his conduct, as 
to merit his continued esteem, and to gratify his wishes. It re- 
quires no profound sagacity to detect, in the daily conduct of 
mankind, the salutary influence of social affection, early, highly 
cultivated. Unroll the long catalogue of the illustrions great, 
who, amid temptation and trial, reproach, peril and violence, have 
continued, to the last, in indissoluble adherence to the cause of 
virtue and of God ; trace down to the deep sources of action the 
cords which bound them to duty and religion — you will find 
them, with few exceptions, woven into the fabric of their being, 
by the imceasing toil of a mother's love. 

Highly cultivated social affection has proved a most effective 
stimulus to patient, vigorous, successful exertion. It has been 
the pole star which has guided the lofty aspirant through the 
wide fields of mighty achievement. Witness the youth as he 
goes forth from the peaceful retreats of hmne and friendship to 
adventure upon the scenes of life. As yet he has teamed little 
save to love. What prompts him to enter the lists of honor, and 
power, and greatness ? What infuses new life and elastinty in 
. every limb, as he starts upon the intellectual race ? What sus- 
tains his sinking energies in the wasting struggle ? What kin- 
dles his eye with rapture as he nears the goal, as the deafening 
diout of millions proclaims his triumph, as'his piile brow is cir- 
cled with the wreath of victory ? It is the thought of the joy 
which the fame of his success will bear to hearts throbbing with 
painful solicitude for his welfare, of the gladne^ which will.pre- 
cede his return to his father's dwelling, of the reception which 
awaits him at the cheerful fire-side, of the proud moment when 
he may lay down his hard-earned laurels at the pure shrine c( 
social affectitHi. To the operation of this principle, science owe* 
many of its noblest champions, Uteratiu^ many of its brightest 
ornaments. It has kindled the dormant fires of genius, nerved 
with fresh vigor the relaxing arm of toil, and rolled forward 
with a resistless impetus the wheels of intelligence and truth. 

Social affection has ever been the handmaid of religion. 
Whence rises to heaven more grateful incense than from the 
domestic altar? Where burns more brightly the fiame of holy 
devotion ? This omnipresent influence has dared with noiseless 
step to enter the consecrated temple and to second the efforts of 
the infinite Spirit, As the loud thunders of SinaiJiave mingled 
with the soft sbains from Calvary, the friendly monitor has wbis- 
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pered in the ear of the trembling sinner, of the prayers, and 
tears, and counsels of an absent mother, all urging him to gee 
from the impending storm, and seek refuge in the ark of safety. 
lo the still bout of night, as he tosses upon his sleepless couch, 
disturbed by a restless conscience, strange voices of departed 
friendship oft tell him of the joys of sins forgiven. As his eye 
wanders along the lighted heaven, a well-known finger seems to 
beckon him to seek that better country, and share the high rap- 
ture of a sister's bliss. 

These sacred emotions of the soul restrain the violence of an- 
gry passion. The dark heavings of this ocean subside at their 
approach. Bitter enmities, heart-burning jealousies, deadly feuds, 
have been forgotten over the cold dust of one whom all had learn- 
ed to love. Could his cold lips speak, he would remonstrate with 
their folly ; he would seek to pacify iheir rage ; he would u^e 
their immediate reconciliation : they dare not, they wish not to 
resist the sacred influence ; they forgive, they embrace, they 
love. This is not a tale of dreaming fancy ; the iron pen of his- 
tory hath recorded it. 

WeU cultivated social aSection has been fonnd a triple wall to 
to resist the bold assaults of vice and crime. Enter our great cit- 
ies ; mingle with their young men ; seek out those who avoid the 
haimts of siu, and learn the cause which has made them thus to 
differ from the multitude around them. It is not that tliey have 
no taste for such enjoyments i not that their eye cannot be daz- 
zled by the false gltue of guilty pleasure ; not that their ear is 
deaf to the enticing melody of the syren ; not that their bosoms 
burn with no latent passion ; too often not that they feel the 
strong restraints of religious principle ; but that they have friend- 
ship amongst the virtuous, which they will not sever ; that they 
have too strong a regard for the peace of those whom they have 
ever loved ; that they dare not stab, with a poisoned dagger, the 
breast which beats in unison with theirs. The midnight assassin 
has dropped the unstained steel and ded, as his excited imagina- 
tion has pictured, in the face of the Bleei»ng victim, the image of 
his patent or his child. We would recur, for au illustration, to 
the pages of one, whose exhibitions of human passion are so for- 
cibly and accurately delineated, as to merit and receive that defer- 
ence which is due to history. In that dark, yet vivid picture, 
which the unerring pen of Shakspeare has drawn, of a depraved 
and desperate spirit, when the tragedy of Duncan's murder is fast 
hastening to its completion, when her husband has gone, spurred 
on by her unflinching energy, to do the deed, Lady Macbeth ut- 
ters in soliloquy this powerful sentence, — 

' Hark '. I laid Ibeir daggers ready ; 

Hecootd nol miBS them. Had he not 

My lathee as he alept, I had done it.' 
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Wonderful Votnan ! With a ferocity more Ihan human, a purpose 
vhich DO terror could intimidate, distrustful of the gentler spirit 
of her husband, she would herself have performed his bloody 
part, had not that unthinking victim resembled her father as he 
Blept. She could destroy the giiest who conAded in her hosjntal- 
ity ; she could ^ed the blood of her nation's king ; she could 
brave the wrath of justice and of Grod ; yet the remembrance of 
the love of her absent sire, the aSections which had bound her 
heart to his, whose long-forgotten smile seemed new sketched 
upon the countenance before her, conquered for a moment her 
hellish purpose. It was a brief, yet proud triumph of social affec- 
tion over a host of fiendish passions. Ah ! had she gazed once 
more, conscience might have resumed its authority, virtue as- 
cended its throne ; her husband's hands might have been spared 
the blood of Duncan, her soul " the deep damnation of his taking 
off." 

The benefits attendiog a high culture of the social affections, 
have thus far been considered only with reference to individuals. 
The subject admits of a wider range. Its bearing upon families, 
neighborhoods, states, empires, opens a field for vast discussion. 
Yet we have supposed that the real nature of these emotions, 
, and the benefits which arise from their exercise, might be more 
clearly seen, and more accurately described, by entering the very 
field of action, the human soul. The advantages which we have 
attempted to delineate, may be as truly, not as distinctly traced, 
in the character of extensive communities. Other things being 
equal, that people, whose social feelings are most highly cultiva- 
ted, are most happy, ■ most virtuous, most holy. We can only 
glance at our own country. 

The broad foundations which yet sustain this republic, were 
cemented in blood ; yet the stones were hewn and polished at the 
fireside of the Pilgrim. The tender love which the children bore 
to the home and the graves of their fathers, nerved the arm in 
the fierce strife of freedom, and breathed patriotism into the 
breast which counseled. As the sons of New England have gone 
forth in a flood of emigration to extend the boundaries and swell 
the power of their costly inheritance, they have borne with them 
the virtues, the purity, the integrity, which they had ever admired 
in their fathers. Here is conceided the mighty cord which binds 
this wide-spread nation together. The New Englander, as he 
stands at evening at his cottage door, and, gazing upon the fiiding 
glory of the setting sun, is carried, in thought, far away to the 
distant valley, where his acquaintance, his neighbors, or his chil- 
dren, have settled, feels that their interests are his, that both in- 
habit a common country, and have a stake in its common weal. 
The hardy adventurer, as he leaves his log cabin at early dawn, 
to engage anew in his busy toil, fixes his eye upon the bright 
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flashinn of light in the east, which announce the orb of day, and 
lemembers ttuit its rays already gild the sweei home of his child- 
hood ; the scenes, the affections, the influences of other days, roll 
in ufon him ; he is a wiser, a better, a happier man. The influ- 
ence of a New England thanksgiving, the assembling of families 
long sundered, the revival of half-forgotten friendships, the full 
flow of social love, does more to hold together these tottering 
states, than all the thunder of cannon, the waving of banners, the 
pomp and power of eloquence, which have marked the succe^ 
sive anniversaries of our national independence. Even the lone 
orphan feels the healthful excitement of the sacred festivities ; 
and though his participation in its bright scenes be ended, though 
the joy of the stranger wax loud in the high halls of his fathers, 
yet as with silent step he seeks their sepulchers, his heart rises in 
gratitude to Heaven, that he has a country where their ashes may 
repose in safety ; and his fervent supplication goes up to God, that 
the rude voice of anarchy may never disturb their slumbers, nor 
despotism obtrude with clanking chain. V. Z. 



THE 8YEEN8. 

Fa>t by tbe abore of tbat yolaptuoui land, 
WhfiDce Pluto stole his rojal PrOBerpiae — 
Fertile fiicilLa ! the IragrBncB of nhoae pJiiDts, 
80 Bweet and cbanning wsb, that the fleet hounili 
Coald even loM their Bcent, aad calm behold, 
Amid tbs odoroua ioceDse of the geteB, 
Their prej eac^M — there bloomed ■ lovely iale, — 
An iile of Melody ! and ftom its bowera 
Snob streiiu of harmony were wont to Bwell, 
Aa charmed the lover of the lea to stay 
Hiacoarse, and for one brief and blissful hour 
Forget hie nanderingB ! 

It wtu the Sjrena' home! 
No angrj tempeala howl about these vales, 
No ligbtningB flash, no muttering thnnden roll ; 
These peaceflil coaati tbe billows never laih ; 
And should some wave-ton'd bark ^prosch this jsle, 
Soon as ill ivory rocks break on the view, 
Tbe storm subsides; and where erewhile wu heard 
The dash of waves — the lam pest's diu — peals out 
The Syrens' joyous song, lulling the waves 
To rest, as 'twere some infant child ! 

Hast erer dreamed of heaven P Hast ever, 
In th; peniire hoars, reared gorgeous domes 
And bbrics of dsligbt, sod peopled them 
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With being! of UQearlhlj mould — bsings 
Too bri^t tor earth and iu unpitj'ing bleiU I 
O, hen, the viuons tbat once bleiud thine eje 
Are found ! 

Here pureat fbunlaini giiah, aad limpid atreaina 
Prattle o'er bedi ef fenii. Here tkireat trviU, 
Bunting witb juicj aweetneaa, ttirongh the air 
[KfliiBe a melJow (ragranoe. And he who quafi 
The waters of thia lovel; iaie, behold* 
With prophet ken, the rapturous joj and btiaa 
Of tboea bright ooea who roam the ipirit land — 
The lalanda of the Bleaaed ! 

And when night'i sparkling veil atreaniB out 
O'er aea and land, these bowers reecho fiir 
The btilhesome laugh, the voice of glee ; and njmpha 
Glide meirilj acrosi the grtm]' lawna, 
Moving their beauteous forms to slraina 
Of melting music ■ 

Tbe traveler who tbsll atn; his bark to list 
This barmonj, if hut one sound ho catch. 
Is loM ; circled b]* fetters strong as those 
Which chain the mouldering victim of itero death, 
He stands : no aighl save for the bhtoniing isle, 
No esr but fbr the Syrens' magic song ; 
All thought, all passion swallowed up In bliaa. 
Till wearied nature fklls, and the rapt sou) 
Takes fligbtfor heaven ! 

Prondlj as though s thing of breathing tiie, 
A Grecian bark came bounding o'er tbe waves ; 
Her sails were set and swelling with the breeze — 
Soch gales aa call the languid traveler back 
To life, when fainting on the aandj plaina 
OfArahj. 

She neara the island, but from her deck 
No sound proceeds. Where be tbe seamen now f — 
But once in life such beauties are disclosed 
To mortal eyes — why at this hour away .' 
Ah ! well their leader know how vein it is 
To strive against the blended channa of love 
And melody. 

Bound to the loftj mast the wise Ulysses 
Waits the enchanted sounds -, and when the vessel 
In her repid course stood just before 
The wide-spread haven of the iste, he saw 
Upon the beach three njmphs of ocean stand. 
With sea-green tresses and bright azure eyes. 
Not long did dwell his eye upon their loveliness — 
Sudden he starts ', and then is still — 
While o'er the tranquil waters floats the Sjrens' song. 

List ! how on the stillness of tbe stury night 
The-melody breaks forth, penaiveand sweet,— 
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'Til aura tome garden nightiBgile, 
Amid the fUl of mten and the fluttering lesTas, 
Son muaic DUTied ; fome fairy bird, atrajiag 
Far from hei native bowen, tlie heuti of men 
To gladden with its bewilching aoDg. 
Surh tender noiea aa wsila the dying awan — 
Buch (Iraina aa aoolhe the troubled >oul. 
When Miuggling with its fragile teoeinent — 
All the» are herel But all, hIbh, in Tain !— 
The venal paasea bj the enchanted iele. 
While on the aummer gale the plaintiTe laj 
Piee into wlence. 

O ye, wboee life ia now but ju»t begun — 
Upon whose guileleaa purity nn sin 
Halb yet imprees'd a stain — learn hnfr the wise 
Evade those snares, which paseion fain would coil 
Abeut tbe tender heart, till all its bright 
And lovely innoceQce is gone. 



EPILECOMENA. 

Pian-coLeRED is the web, kind reader, which tbe last three weeks have given 
jou ; here ■ thread woven by the light fingers of joy, and tinted with the hues at 
hope, and there a patch, lomhered by a dash ofsadneHi and anxiety. Change has 
been abroad, ihrueting itself into every departmenl, pushing on the obstinate, the 
idle and restless, and developing upon tbe heads of all, ' bumps' of varying size and 
Batute. Be ye not startled, kind-hearted guD.rdiana of delicate limbs and sensibil- 
itiea. Ours are not the bruises which men of chafing interests md run k ling ills pom- 
mel upon each other. Our arena la an intellectual one ; our weapons Che foils of a 
generous stru^le, unlipt with any poiaoo, and our miniature successes and defeats 
attended with temperate and wholesome feeling. We like eiceedingly these annual 
stirrings. Haw they brush off tbe saffron collected from a year of study ! It is good 
la see the man of triangles and cones bestirring himself, hurrying along in the di- 
agonal of two ibrces — now estimating his chances of honw upon the inversely-to- 
tbe-squate-of-the-distance principle, and now decipheiiag tbe characters which 
appear against the calculation. It is good, loo, to witness tbe change wrought bj 
the spirit of the times upon the feelings and character of the rising classes ; youi 
whilome freshman, already catching the nffLitut at cridcism, and descanting in 
sesquipedalicB upon Ibe ' merits of our authors,' and ^ving point to the remark by 
a dignified flourish of a cane; your sophomore, hastening to assert his claim to his 
ambiguous rank by teamed apothegms and a proudly quiet air ; and your junior, 
making decided advances lo his patriarcbol station, by surrounding his saored per- 
son with the rising glories of a principe, and cultivaung with assiduity the art of 
ambulation. If ' you have not slept over,' kind reader, you must have marked 
an these phases. 
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Wbaterer aSbrdi an occbhou to strenftheii the social quilitiet — to mike a» fiir- 
gst >nd (brgiTe the petty leasings which arise by the waj — lengUieDa the lever of 
o\ir povreT over the obstacles of real life. Dost thou not Ihiak so, reader ? We 
invite thee, then, to share in our idniirstioii of thai good old custom — that of 
senior parting with a valedictory address and poem. Away, thou sneering cynic ; 
begone with that fVigid brow and curling lip. Arate, protul, thou utiJilarian— we 
cannot calculate with thee now ; we feel a spell of tenderness gathering about our 
hearts, and we would not dash thy tables to the ground in anger. Poor, miseToble 
soul! how we pity him ; that can enjoy, nothing till il be dissected — a sort of geo- 
logical philoaopher, with hii acids and steel to test the quality of every thing. A 
malisou on such squaie-and-compass machines ! — Lend us thine arm, reader, and 
let us take a turn or eo through these tempting street, until we compose our tem- 
pera. We are not easily raffled ; we can endure s pun diluted a little below the 
connstency of water — we can bear an interruption by one of yoiu toungeie, at 
that critical period, the evolution of a new idea; we can even endure (o be waked 
up on Sunday allernoon when nnder the dreamy inSuence of jti-ous digestion : 
but tu be met at every corner, which taste, patiiotism, and philanthropy have made 
Sai enjoyment and recreation amid the straits of life, by one of those livertd biped* 
whose iT\fiaUiau immeitnanqut can be measured in feet, inchee, and parts at Ba 
inch — commend us sooner to Job's blessings and trieods. 

How refreshing is this air, and these embowering shsdcs ! How grateful the pro- 
tecliOD of these old, quiet elou, beneath whose plaited tiellis-work of boughs, 

' For talking age and whispering lovers made,' 

many of those who are about to take their parting of us, have strayed in kindly 
interconrse with each other, or in communion with the melting soul of beauty and 
of love. Little does the student realize the peculiar pleasures of his stay here. 
It is not until amid the fKinwn strtpititrnqut of buuness, when the Jarrings of one 
interminable scene of action, and the hollow smite of sycophancy, wreathed about 
the lip only to betray, shall Bend a pang to the head and the heart — when entan- 
gled in the mazes of a pTofession he shall have learnt human nature to curse its 
obliquity, thai he wilt recall these sofl, green scenes with refreshing pleasure, and 
turn to this well-spring of innocence and friendship to sip its ' nectoiesn dews,' 
and renew those gentle rills of pleasure in his sou!, which the heel of ambition, 
or some more damning passion, shall have dried up. Such will be (he reminis- 
cences of him who has improved these halcyon hours. But if, decoyed by the 
glare of temporary excitement, he hss been seduced from the pursuit of a high 
end ; if, in the soft lap of inlelleclual dissipation, he has suffered his mind to be 
shorn of its strength, or, if intoxicated with the honors heaped upon his stripling 
efforts here, he dreams thst be has only to step out into the world to be hailed by 
an eager multutude and borne to the high seats of honor and power— let him be 
assured, that in those long and bitter hours of disappointment to which the neglect 
of his fellows will condemn his impotent eiertions, he will recur with little sat- 
isfaction to these preparstory scenes. Such we believe, however, is the inher- 
itance of but few of those about to be dismissed by the farewell of their orator. 
On the other hand, there ore some in that small company, of whose more mature 
and ripened efforts, other ' catalogues' shall tell ; who, relying not upon the 
'parchment and the seal' as a passport to favor, bear that with them which shall 
challenge notice and admiration. But we must not linger loo long at this threshold 
of their life. They have already listened to the noble sentiments and holy eibor- 
UtioD* of the oralof — to the warm raptnres of the poet — they have taken » hasty 
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iMt* or Mch ollwr— tat tw not cheek tba miiot of their dapuiure, but lifting up ■ 
* God'i beiiuoB' npoa them, 

■ Ba to tbeir bulu a little bllod, and to their Tirla«i very kind.' 

Baadar, art thou an aqoalie ! Doei Ihj B|»rit leap nilb tba dancing of the waTaa, 
and bound to pour outita rejoicinp in the nnlaught eSiiuona of poetry ? Tbera ia 
itothing 10 animating-, then, aa an eicanion upon the wotera. We nean not tfaoae 
jmmt which the world aoinetiinea calla ' excuraiona ;' wbeta (he eternal bias of 
ateam Avra the pipe abore and irom the throata of tboae around yoa, aickeaa tbe 

beart where lor B binarj diriiion of ■ Ibdaral dollar, the varieit hind ma; ahow 

ofl* a che*fi gallantry to Ua baiom miatreaa, and the groteaque ogling of broad, red 
beea, frigbtena romance, and pule eTen aabernen to the holding of ita aidea in 
langhter. We would noneof Ihia; we prefer to etndy human nature upon tba 
tame earth — ita obatinale fbllj, ita groTelling, and ita mad paaiion*, have no com- 
munion with the gladneai and huoyaney of the walera. Here we would hare 
nothing to remind n< of care ; we Would forget for a while — alai, how abort the 
illnnon — the cramjanga of cnalom and the petty tyranny of place. Books here 
•II aeem written in tbe ' dead langnagee ;' their aymbola couTey no meaning to the 
■Mil — (he mind lovea only ita own munnga, tbe &eah nntamiahed thonghta of lh» 
moment, welling up irom a liill heart. If thou poMeaaeal, reader, the euoetiUi 
raMlaitdi, and . cannot be content till thou beat ' apoben' all the rbymea that have 
erer been written upon tbe aea — we invoke thy tender compaaaion. Harah are 
the louea and jinglinga of verve, when comp^ed with tbe gentle ripplea of the 
wavea ; and tbe chafing of tba winda is muuc, to atl tbe rhapeodiea of proae. In- 
dulge thee, then, in thj own quiet ruminaliona ; and ai thy mimic boat diaporto 
itself upon tbe laughing aurface, chaaing now the flying abadow of a cloud, and 
now Tuahing acroaa the ridgei of tbe aea, reaign thyielf wholly to the varying in- 
fluence of the acene. Let memory and afiecUon weave afieah their apell; and let the 
furrowa, if any there be, which aludy baa traced upon thee, be expanded into the 
amootb iiillaeu of health, by the recallections of thy gleesome, romping boyhood. 

And now, reader, we beg pardon for our incivility ; and if the eainestaeaa of 
our present invitation will atone for ita delay, we preu thee to rest thy limbs and 
patience after this long chaae, while we record the 'sayiogs and doings' of the 
editorial club. No aooner had our number aeaembled around tbe black coffin, than 
Fadladeen,. who, it was observed, had maniteetly improved his physical man by 
the taking off of certain atubbom hairs about his chin, and the putting on of on 
unusually while collar, started to his foet, and commenced a glowing, tmwrUirm 
speech. Owing to the surprise occasioned by this sudden volley, and to the admi- 
ration of (he brilliancy of the figurea, to the number of which must be attributed 
the loss of the sense, the Prasident waa unable for many minutes to recover auffi- 
aent self-poaaession to call the gentlemen to order. Little, however, was the ad- 
monition heeded by that grave personage ; and white the President remonstrated 
upon tbe informality of any proceedings until hia successor had been elected, and 
Tubal was insisting, casting at the same time a doubtful glance at the indignant 
speaker, that the speech waa in order, because il had a reforence to the Office in 
qneallon, there arose such a atrange commingling of noiae, that Phaon and Og 
conld no longer refrain from bursting into a loud and hearty laugh. This new 
sound had the effect of restoring order ; and the members sal down ■ little discon- 
certed, especially Fadladeen, who, however, concealed his vexation by playing 
with a gold-beaded cane, which, he declared, uUs eoct, hod been sent him from 
China. Upon counting the voles, there appeared for Phaon 3, Fadladeen 3, Og I . 
Totals. 
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'Six votes !' cried FBdladeen, cBlchiag with jay at the hope thus afforded ; con- 
■lernation wu visible upon the fscea of all, and each looked at the other, thea at 
the Praaidenl, for an explanation. 

' I fasTfl it,' said Tubal, uiBtehing up the hat which bad received ^e unlucky 
votes ; ' there it no fraud here. Og, did jou not wear a paper inKribed with your 
name at the bottom of this ; ita diaappealance ma]' account for this reault.' Og, 
glad that the difficulty wa* about to be ao latiBfactoril; settled, jet chagrined to 
find hia claimi so easily tet aside, gave in a solemn assent. 

'The Grsl piece to be acted upon,' remarkeij the PreBident, complacently iet- 
tliog bimaeir in his chair, ' ii entitled " A Farewell." ' 

' Hold,' cried Bonibce, after the first sentence had been read, ' I see thai the 
BUIbor designs to be affecting — let me gel ready my lachrymatory.' 

'I move,' said Tuba], the penpiiation standing in beads upon hia forehead, 
' that it be laid near a piece of ice ; It is too melting to be preserved elsewhere.' 

'Here,' said Phaon, unioUipg a manuscript of foolscap, 'is an essay upon 
"Genius;" hut whether I shall be able to decipher one of its twenty pages, ia 
extremely doubtful. Pily 'tis, that correapondenu would not dispose of their ink 
lo some le^ble purpose, — '' the art of writing ia" not " the art to Wot." ' He ac- 
cordingly commenced ' to tpM out the meaning;' stumbling in a ludicrous man- 
lier over verbs, adjectives, figures, apostrophes, etc., now and then giving way to 
his vexations bj a deep muttering. 

' I move,' said Og, ' that Hr. "X." be recommended to study chliogmphy and 
economy ; his ideas could, I think, be done up without so much wrapping paper, 
and certainly with much more taste and neatness.' 

■ The next article is entitled, " The Rose and Lily." ' 

' Let it be accepted,' said Tubsl, ' the modesty and courteous address of the 
writer, equals the merit of his performance ; 1 tniat that we shall he " troubled" 
with " more of bis musings." ' 

Phaon remarked a slight curl upon the lip of Fadladeen ; but without appear- 
iag lo notice il, announced, " Tobacco, its praises." At the mention of this title, 
■n indulgent smile passed over the features of Fadladeen, and he forgot bis con- 
tempt fbr " verses" in the recollections of bis meerscharm. The PreNdent hemmed, 
took in a long breath to assist his intonatians, and began — 

' Fair tube, like .Xtmi, capped with snow, 
Where latent fires intensely glow. 

Friend of the studious bard ! 
Disgorging from thy inmost frame. 
Wreath 'd columns, formed of smoke and flame. 

Thy praises be declared.' 

Fadladeen'i monstaches curled involuntarily as he ejaculated the names of ' Fo' 
Heoug-ho, and ' Fum Lieu.' 

'Host steady friend of social cheer, 
To me thou ever will be dear; 

Sing, muse, bow I regale — 
How cheerihily the moments pass. 
When with my bottle, Iriend aiMl glass, 

Clean pipea and Aliany aU !' 
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' Bui w the cliradi inceHUil liie, 
Evlpormting u the ikiea, 

I my life'i imajs hs ; 
For what am 1 (his momant^ Mj, 
A mn* of animited clay, 

And tfpiGed in thee '.' 

' Now on K lodden 1 conceive, '^ 

Hj aoul pisparee to take ber leava 

Like mokt ,' ahe wing* her way ; 
DiTeated of her cumbroui load, 
Upward she walu faar dealined road, 

Down diopa the lifeleH clay '.' Foxri, 

■ That ii a loTemn thought,' hiccoughed Boniface, ' I more that tbia murky pieco ^ 
be marred fur the uaa of FadUdeen. — Ei fiau) dare Incem.' l' 

■ Genllemen, ne have finally, " The Scribbler," acriticiBin upon Hin Haiti- f 
neau — bow ahall it be diepoaed of?' y 

■ With your leave,' obseired Tubal, • I propose the following reaolntion, and 
aak for ita publication : 

■ Itaolvti, That while wholesome and temperate criticiama. upon well-known 
works may not be altogether misplaced, our years, situatian and experience, little 
qualify UB Ibr inch a task.' 

' Raolved, That severe strictures, and " ei cathedra" opinions upon the writings 
of old and mature miada, are wholly inadmissible to our pages.' 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" The Scribbler," although written in a fine band, cannot be admitted to our 
pages- 

" Tfas Influence of Religion upon Anciest Literature," is under conudemlion. 
" Lines to a Sister," " Ods to Fashion," and " La Dapart," are thoroughly to- 

" Fumus" will see thatpoH of his.comrauiiicatioD is admitted. 

" 8. B.'s" request •hall be gralilied. 

" Hiium Gatherum, or Hotch Potcb," is Rivorably received. As it la the com- 
DMncement of a series, however, the author will see the neoeietty oTbb adberence 
to that rule which forbids us to publish the first part without an asauranee that (ka 
remaining Noa. will be forthcoming. We should wish a conference with him at 

" Farewell," 



IE?* Articles designed fbr the neit No. are reqaeated to be sent in at an early 
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NATIONAL ENTHUSIASM. 

" A people 
Who caSDOI^find in their owd proper force 
Their own protection, are not worth saving." 

niatnton-'s Coriotaiau. 

Attachment to country, next to filial love, is the earliest and 
holiest emotion of tlie mincl. Rooted to the soil, by proud recol- 
lections of historic glory and by the clustering hopes of future 
power, it entwines itself with the best resolves, with the most 
ambitious feelings of the heart. Clinging thus aioimd the affec- 
tions of the individual and the family hearth, it winds upwards, 
and clasps with its tendrils the column of national strength ; bind- 
ing together its materials in beautiful and rigorous union, or hang- 
ing around its mouldering capital the ever-living memento of ita 
tenacity. The exhibition of a well-ordered government, develop- 
ing, fostering, and bidancing the thousand variant interests of its 
subjects ; standing erect amid the mad elements of passion and 
vice, md awarding to crime thei sentence of justice ; exacting for 
its service the energies of the factious, the wicked and indifTer- 
ent, and as far as is accordant with individuid rights, contributing 
to promote the organizations of labor, enterprise and virtue, cwn- 
mends itself to the admiration of all. In the adaptation of its 
several parts to accomplish one systematic motion, there is requir- 
ed the most profound sagacity, combined with the highest wis- 
dom. Into its composition are united the treasured experience of 
past attempts at government — the primary struggles of popular 
freedom with individual domination, the matured contest of pre- 
ri^tive against the representative wilL Or, perhaps, the present 
organization is the result of more violent commotions. Frag- 
ments of various and opposing systems, thrown down by some 
domestic revolution, or scattered by some foreign shock, have met 
and become fused together. Necessity, policy, a steady growth 
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in all (he faeilitiea of social and national improvement, Iiave un- 
folded in successive stages, the aits of civil life, codes of mo- 
rality and laws, and the principles and customs of advancing 
civilization. The growth of religion and literature, too, their dif- 
ferent forms and modifications, acting and re-acting Upon govern- 
ment, vibratiug through all the degrees of weakness and vigor — 
these will be remaiked with no less signal attention. But all of 
these are interesting to the student and philanthropist, only as they 
illustrate the condition of those for whose security and protection 
they were framed, or copy with vividness the features of existing 
sentiment. The closet theories of Plato, More and Locke are 
scanned only as the productions of high intellect ; not studied, like 
inscriptions over the tombs of buried nations, to tell of those 
who have passed away. We would see, not only the anatomy 
and the figure, sketched with the cold precision of a dissector ; 
we would mark the current of life, as it throbs in the strong puls- 
es of popular enterprise, or gathers in stagnancy about the center 
of political power ; whether, in fine, the people cling to their in- 
stitutions as the conservators of their rights and happiness, or look 
to them with that timid and moody apprehension, which restrains 
the hand of labor from its task, and spreads a moral and intellec- 
tual apathy over the minds of the sensitive and gifted. 

Contemplated with such feelings, the past history of our race 
will furnish little gratification to those whom prejudice has not 
rendered insensible to the monstrous natnre of that series of abuses, 
founded in violence, perpetuated by custom, and at last arrogantly 
claiming for itself the sanction of reason, policy and justice. 

Few and short are the intervals which have witnessed the en- 
terprise of the people, fostered by congenial institutions. For the 
most part, men have sprung up, vegetated for a short time beneath 
the sun, and then been quietly resolved into dust scarcely more 
inert. The stateliest piles which they have heaved, now escaped 
the dilapidation of age, are memorials only of the senseless ambi- 
tion of a single will. Unsanctified, too, by any beneficial results 
or the hearty cooperation of the people are the blazoned exploits of 
war ; in the lengthened catalogues of battles, with which history 
is swollen, how few are there in which more depended upon the is- 
sue, than the humiliation of the leader, or the disappointment of a 
few subordinates. We cannot, it is true, mark any stage in the 
history of commmiities and nations, in which there was not man- 
ifested a show of respect for the nominal head, and of zeal, in' 
times of emei^ency ; but it is equally certain, that much of that 
unanimity of action and concert of movement so necessary to 
maintain an effective state oi^anization, and so essential to the tri- 
umph of great and cardinal movements, have either been wanting 
or were secured by military coercion, and the agency of a spir- 
itual despotism. Men's feehngs and impulses are ever consenta- 
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neous with their importance and iwospects ; and no more can we 
expect national enthusiasm, stirring to action, where property and 
rights are regarded as the inheritance of one or of a privileged or- 
der, than we can hope for an elevated tone of morality among 
those whose condition, associations and necessity tend to extin- 
guish a respect for human nature, and a regard for the attributes 
of justice and probity — ^the true sources of religion and law. It 
must be remarked, too, by those who contemplate the several pro- 
cesses in the advancement of society, morals and politics, that 
the direct aim of all the influences which power and talent have 
wielded, has been to refer men backwards — to cherish a blind 
admiration of the physical virtues and of those rules of subordi- 
nation, inculcated in the "palmy days of chivalry." Learning 
contented itself in exhuming ancient manuscripts, in elaborate 
eulogies upon the authors,, and in a servile imitation of their style ; 
Romance drew its grotesque figures from the doughty times of 
valorous exploits, and Superstition was challenged to adore relics, 
transmitted with assiduous care from the early times of the apos- 
tles. It was thus, that religion and power united in teaching the 
transcendent glory of 8 former state. Cktoperating with that 
feeling of reverence which looks with awe upon whatever has 
been hallowed by time ; these wedded the energies and affections 
of men, to a hopeless, undeviating monotony. Let us not be un- 
derstood to undervalue a respect for the acts and institutions of 
former times. Justice to deceased virtue, founded upon a true ap- 
preciation of its worth, veneration for these piles, which the good 
have reared with unwearied patience, and which have afforded a 
shelter to successive generations, until they have become hoary 
with age and tradition, betoken the existence of a feeling which 
we should be slow to invade rudely. But when this high regard, 
instead of stimulating to a generous competition, is made an apol- 
ogy for want of progress— a pool for rank \side, and stinted enter- 
prise—it is the surest forerunner of patriotism dwarfed, and decay 
coming on apace- 

Prom what has been said, it must be apparent, that our own 
country is' exactly fitted to promote a keen and almost wild en- 
thusiasm. Unencumbered with the vices of older states, with 
a history rich beyond any other, in examples of high-toned virtue 
and unyielding devotion to truth and right, a vii^n soil, and es- 
pecially a government superintending the interests of a vast em- 
pire, yet resting in primitive simplicity upon the support of every 
individual ; we look backward with the most satisfied compla- 
cency, and forward with the most extravagant hopes. The pre- 
cocity of our growth in literary distinction, loo, a growth which 
we fondly believe already vies with the veteran progress of the 
continent, has nurtured among us a regard for ourselves, which 
the coaise ridicule of foreign criticism has in vain attempted to 
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diminish. Id a word, vhile erery thing here has tended to exalt 
the i?idividwU, and to make him feel a personal concern in the 
jvosperity of the body politic, no wonder that our people have be- 
come profits of unbouoded good to oui expeiiments aad [xos- 
pecta. 

One of the most obvioua effects of this high-wrought eDthusiaan 
has been, to push on vast schemes of public improvement, to fos- 
ter gigantic ^ans, from which the cautious policy of older states 
would have recoiled. It is not surprising, that in countries where 
the government is exposed to the action of conflicting principles — 
{Minci}des which caimot find vent in discussioD, but involve in the 
struggle social peace, the existence of the church and throne, and 
even life itself — where the sovereigns are leagued together against 
hberality of thought and enterprise, and commerce is watched 
and made to undergo quarantine, lest it should import political 
heresies, it is not surprising that there should exist a feeble and 
decrepit system of improvement. Wealth, ever selfish and wary, 
will not expose its hoarded treasures to the chances of a revolu- 
tion ; keen of hearing, as those who live at the base of a volcano, 
who, with unerring sagacity, detect in the changed tremor of the 
laboring mass, the approach of disruption, and far more miserly, 
it cares only to hug to itself those treasures which but diminish 
and canker from disuse. It might, perhaps, be difficult to con- 
vince a traveler, who has not studied deeply the gonitis and re- 
sults of our institutions, and the character of our citizens, that, be- 
neath our republican querulonsness and love of cavil, there lurks a 
steady confidence in the stability of our government. Should 
he stay with us for a long time, he will leam, if perchance he be 
not deaf to the growing testimony of observation, to appreciate 
our public complaints and. fears. He will leam to gather his 
' notes,' not from the public journals, where the captious and the 
disappointed give vent to their s[deen, but from the language of 
those public works which hand him in quick and uninterrupted 
succession from one point of interest to another, from state to state, 
each vyii^, in extent and resources, with the proudest empires he 
has left behind, until he has traversed a circuit of many thousand 
leagues, — a world of unfolding wealth, greatness and beauty. We 
pity the obtuseness and obliquity of that vision, which can see, ia 
all this, nought to admire ; we pity the narrowness of a political 
creed, which, mistaking its own litde horiztm for that which the 
patriot sees expanding over the whole country, mantles it with 
clouds drawn from some local discontents and temporary inconve- 
niences. However httle disposed other nations may be, to defer to 
our choice of a system of government, or however slow to ac- 
knowledge our clwms to the production of great men, specimens 
of art, and works of taste, they cannot turn away with indiffer- 
ence from that stupendous system of internal improreioeots, 
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which the patrODage of our varions state organizalJons, coopera- 
ting with individu^ enterprise, is advancing to maturity. Whether 
considered with respect to its magnitude — as the great thorough- 
fare for the trade of a continent — as embodying the sagacity and 
wisdom of men justly revered, some now canonized by death — 
as concentrating the labor of many wUhng and industrious citi- 
zens, or viewed in reference to its higher political and moral 
bearings, that system challenges the hearty applause alike of our- 
selves and others. Completed, it will stand the bond and pride 
of our confederacy ;-giving the most liberal facilities to that buoy- 
ant and stirring spirit of enterprise which has urged it to its close. 
But if, dismissing this comprehensive theme, we turn to contem- 
plate the currents of our literature, eloquence and poetry, we shall 
find these reflecting the ever-present forms of patriotism and hope. 
A revolution like our own, generated not by the restlessness of a 
faction, but embodying the demerits of universal happiness, was 
not consummated without sundering many strong ties, aud devel- 
oping new modes and combinations of thought. At its close, 
there started ap a new order of mind, singularly active in its pow- 
ers, searching in its investigations, fitted to analyze, to arrange 
and elucidate ; unbowed to any intellectual yoke, and uncringing, 
it was as little disposed to adopt the cyclic reasoning of political 
sophists, as to submit in deferential silence to those startling cal- 
umnies upon our motives and resources, which it seemed a put 
of duty in some to heap upon us. New materials had accumula- 
ted, rich and diverse. Principles of legislation, counter to those 
elsewhere in vogue, were then adopted ; and to explain these to 
the ignorant, and defend them .against the willful, was one of the 
noblest tasks that ever claimed the pen of the patriot philosopher. 
A world of beauty, too, unrivaled for its richness and variety, was 
spread out to the imagination — a country now their own, unsoiled 
by the crumbling relics of feudal superstition and tyranny, made 
doubly hallowed as the graves of those who had fallen batthng 
for freedom, or had passed away from posts of civil honor and 
trust. Here, too, were those living topics, thrown up to the 
surface by the daily agitations of society, impressed with that 
freshness and vitality which speak from the silent page with the 
eloquence of painting and sculpture. All of these, it is easy to 
conceive, have tended to. create a strong national sentiment— all 
of these, materials for a literature such as England alone can 
boast, are yet for the most part to be polished, and laid up into a 
regular and symmetrical structure. What will be its settled char- 
acteristics, how far purely national, and how far moulded by other 
influences, it becomes us not to speculate. Well assured, how- 
. ever, are we, that while a high paA'iotism thrills in the breasts of 
our scholars and men of literary character, our literature can- 
not long need the patronage or commiseiation of its detractors. 
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Bat let not enthusiasm degenerate into vanity ; it is then that 
" haughty spirit which goeth before a fall." Let us, too, guard 
against its union with bigotry. Now, the guardian angel of our 
young republic, to quicken and stimulate to a healthy action, it will 
then become the agent of madness ; wasting in hair-brained en- 
terprises the vigor of the people, and subjecting them to convul* 
siotts which will quickly end in languor and decay. 



[Ttw foDswiDg Una wan logfatsd bj ths mwJIsctlon of an old anecdola of ii 
whO} aiu&tod lophrfiaz^ bj the diBCDaaioa of the prubable deHUay of man^ a^ree 
to tbakr owo Utcs In order to lolTe the m^itery, and carrJod tbclr reiolutkja iaUt i 

Os ! what ia there in man that ever cravet 
A nobler destiaj than eaitb'f , and higher ; 
And boToe aloft ilpoa tbought'a tioableil wavM, 
Still upward and forever doth upire — 
To read iu fate bunii with a quenchleaa fire, 
Striving to pierce the future'a mystic gloom, 
Until maddened by dark and vain desire, 
It longs to rush upon iu hidden doam — 
To rise to heaven, or sink forever in the tomb [ 

Ye coDntlen worlds, that move fbre'er on high — 
Ye BOna and ataia, that on the heavens blaze, 
And mark the ohanges of eternity ! — 
Oh ! what to you ia mao ! — how brief his days ! 
Yet there's in him b power which each obeya — 
A spirit that hath never known contro). 
Nor ever may — an essence which will raise 
Him higher and higher while endless ages roll — 
A living brealb breathed by hia God — a roind — t, Mul ! 

HysteiioUB thoughts that rise too bright for earth, 
And rapid as the lightning's Sash is aeen — 
Gleam forth, anil ^t the moment of jour birtb 
Are gone ! Oh ! are ye not a link between 
What is sod what shall be ? Have ye not been 
A sbadowing forth of high Bod holy things. 
As man's immortal nature — through the screen 
That o'er the future a deep sbaduw fliop — 
One moment daMs, then sinka with trembling wings '. 

Thus on the musings of a lofty mind. 
The old philosopher could soar amsin. 
And from earth's goading cares and fbllies find 
A respite in thought's highest, holiest leign ; 
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Such brigfatoen beamed opon hii startled brain. 
That he through uiperatition's duskj cloud 
Could Bee to heaven, and the truths eiplaiu 
Which ignoiance with her Bahle cloud 
Hid from a fallen world, in shame aod fbllj boned ! 

Bleel momebtB, when to life the spirit Wakes, 
And fki swBj, on pinions free and bold, 
Her dream J flight through realms of beautj takva, 
Which on her raptursd visioii wide nnfbld, 
A> drop the KBlea thai dimmed her ejea of.old ; 
Oh '■ liae in strength, and rend iheBoaty pall. 
That veils a higher beiag, of charms untold ! 
Rise, deathless spirit, bunt the sensual thrall. 
And oSer to hifh heaven thy lite, Ihj love, Ihj all ! 



MIXUH GATHERUM, ALIAS HOTCH-POTCH. 

. Hasifti. EntTOBs, — 

LonntKD in my own coQcIave, and deposited as to my corpo- 
real identity, -within the benevolently extended arms of my poet- 
ically prosing chair of high-backed antiquity, which like many a 
chattel about our ancient Academia, is venerable enough to have 
been ap|XO[Hiated to the temporal comfort of many a D. D. be- 
' fore me ; or to have come down as an heir-loom from the vener- 
able Yale himself; here have I taken upon my tongue, a great 
oath I which for your edification, I will record. By the Jriend- 
thip of man, and the iove of woman ! By the love of goodness, 
and the goodness of love ! By the beard of Allah ! By your 
beards and mine I By all those " certain and stubborn hairs about 
the chins" of all our grandfathers and grandmothers ! By all 
that is sublimely ridiculous, or ridiculously sublime ! And, finally, 
By the dim light of my astral lamp! which just Tunc begins to 
hum peculiarly blue I I vow and purpose, here in the presence 
of " Billy Shakspeare," to bewrite this ill-starred foolscap ! ! 

Defunct as to my imagination, and " little blessed in set" phrase- 
ology, in practicing the scribbling art ; I greatly misgive, that 
" Uttle shall I grace my cause," yet, strange as it may seem, the 
very paucity of my ideas, augments the " cacoelhes scribendi," 
and so I ara lain to beheve, " I have somewhat to write imto 
you." 

Surely, gentlemen, "our sufferings is intolerable," owing to 
the intensely hot beams of the sun, which for many a long day 
" syne," have been pouring down upon us most torridly, and with 
most scalding efficacy. 
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Or the eve of soch a day, is it not good to steal out at a tran- 
quil twilight hour, into the groves and fields, and there create unto 
ourselves a new creation — catch inspiration &om the old oaks 
and elms — banish this real for EUi ideal world, — ^indulge in dreams 
and reveries, and vegetate in our own fanciful imaginations j 

May be you have just returned from such a delightful ezciv 
sion ; having enjoyed a long perambulation of pure sentiment 
The sun has just gone behind the distant hills, and the whole 
western sky still blushes with his crimson rays. The day has 
been to you, warm and sultry, but a cool refreshing breeze has 
sprung up this evening. As you reenter your domicil, throw up 
your casement — doff your beaver — stroke away your locks, and 
welcome the gently fanning zephyr about your brow — a feelii^ 
indescribable, uncontrollable, yet exquisitely dehghtful, rushes to 
your heart ! 

May be, gentle reader, thou art one of Wordsworth's " silent po- 
ets," and though thy sentiments never flow into rhyme or meter, 
nevettheless, thou hast as much " soul of poetry" as any of the 
favored few, who are blessed with a full measure of the " fine 
phrenzy." If so, thou art now imbibing draughts, pure and sat- 
isfying, from nature's own fountain. Now perhaps, like Milton, 
thou entertainest sage " doubts, whether in the fine days of sum- 
mer, any study can be performed by young men." " In those 
remal seasons of the year," says he, " when the air is calm and 
pleaaant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature, not to 
go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings with heav- 
en and earth." 

" There are moments when"—- So thought my friend Beo- 
thuvius, when sitting a few evenings since in my window, gazing 
out upon vacuity, and the dear Miss — ■ — s, as at that moment they 
swept gracefully across the " field of his vision," whereat he 
suddenly broke out of his abstraction, and abruptly propounded 
the following poser. It was the language of nature, of the heart, 
and hence its simplicity. " Anden," says he, " does your heart 
never pit-pat nor palpitate, at sight of the fair ? at the display of 
beauty ? Can you witness, unmoved, a scene like this, view all 
woman's loveliness — that fine figure, that graceful step, light and 
free as the antelope upon its native hills ; such ' poetry of motion,' 
those auburn ringlets falling so richly, so profusely upon that snow 
white neck, that lofty brew of alabaster, indicating superiority, 
the ' soul speaking through eyes,' so brighdy flashing ?" " No," 
says he, raising his right hand to give expression to the thought, 
as his countenance glowed, Euid he grew eloquent, "No, that 
man whose heart is not susceptible of woman's charms, is brutish. 
He has no taste, no refinement, no generous feehng, no tender 
sensibility, no common sympathy !" "O! Benthuvius! Benthu- 
vius !" I exclaimed, rising and grasping firmly his hand. " Thou 
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hast struck deep ! Thou hast moved a sympathetic chord in my 
bo9om ! I declare to,thee, my very heart-stnngs tuDe themselves 
anew in unison with that sentiment, and my heart itself seems 
going out to thee ward. Never before did it so yearn towards 
mortal man." 

" There ai« moments, when" — At least, so thought my 
friend, Ralphus Ralbephus, who was once one of a party with 
me on a water excursion. Among the company, there was one 
pair of hright eyes, whence shot glances too irresistible, and told 
too well on the susceptible heart of my friend, I saw the effect 
upon his countenance, which, always of a pale and intellectual 
cast, wore on this day, a hue sombre in the extreme. I found 
him at one time, leaning over the boat's side, and looking down 
into the dark blue water. He seemed wrapt in his own thoughts 
and wholly abstracted from all sublunary things. I saw his sad- 
ness ; approached, and inquired the cause of his melancholy. He 
sighed, and raising his eyes, rested them not, until they fell upon 
a lovely form. " Ah ! what thinkest thou," says he, " is 7iot this 
a sad business; is not love the master passion of the soul!" 
"O consanguinity !" I was compelled to exclaim, "Omy dear 
Ralphus Ralbephus ! ! " Thou hast it ! Surely thou hast it [" 

" There are moments, when" the soul — when the affections— 
when — the — A-lack-a-day ! I am becoming prosy. 

• «**•« 

It is however, aHer many and dubious ruminations, " in this 
wise," that I now with a trembling hand, and a palpitating heart, 
present you with this motley hotch-potch. Stare not at my title ! 
It is legitimate— as I shall amply show. "Once, on a time," at 
the dwelling of an hospitable old farmer, I was kindly invited " to 
sit by and partake of the homely fare." I accepted the invitation. 
Now, it came to pass, that on that same day, the frugal board, pre- 
sented a sort of " ollapod," the meal being composed of the " odda 
and ends" of many a former repast, which had been " served up" 
by the " good wife," " times out of mind and memory." " Mine 
host," essayed an apology, " Wall, Lucy," says he, casting upon his 
" belter half," a look of the most imperturbable gravity, " Wall, 
Lucy, seems to me you have got a kind of ' mixiun gatherum' to 
day !" The effect of this remark, so truly classical, was an irresis- 
tible titillation, compelling me to smile " up my sleeve," — ajffo- 
pos of sleeves. 

^"What an effect," eaith Epilegomena, "has been wrought 
upon the fair ones of town, by the return of spring," and there- 
npon, most sagely advises, "to let nature be our directrix." 
Ah I Epilegomena, thou hast e'en touched a heart-string of my 
own. Surely "an effect," a change has been wrought — sod 
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auch a change! To the eye of the practical man, him of 
" sines and angels," an improvement is palpable. Who has not 
rejoiced that those perfect bags, which " lang syne," were wont 
to elbow us to such respectful distance, have lately deteriorated 
to their " least possible perimetry," upon the economical princi- 
ple, no doubt of confining the " greatest capacity under the least 
suiface." Truly, thy nature, O woman ! tendeth to extremities. 
In one age, it delighteth thee to protract the petticoats, and patron- 
ize a liain ; but in our day, thou art pleased to curtail, and jucliue 
to a fashion antipodical ! Horace says, 

" Eal modus in rebui ; suDt carii denique Saea, 
anOH iilirk citrkque nequil, coDslitere rectum." 

which in "the King's good English," signifies thus: shun Scylta 
and avoid Charybdia ; retain neither those enormous encumbrauces, 
nor these deteriorated receptacles, which now encase thine arms. 
Liet " nature be thy directrix," and then lovely enough wilt thou 
be, for thy loveliness. Erao, sfffopos of love. 

• •**«* 

Fastidious and sentimental reader ! hast thou ever been in love ? 
Say me not nay, for somehow, thou hast, may be, in the abstmct. 
If perchance thou hast ever found, that " dear peculiar one," of 
whom Coleridge discourseth ; in her, thou hast, undoubtedly, era- 
bodied the perfection of all thy wildest dreams. As thou art hu- 
man, thou art partial to the sex. Own, then, " the soft impeach- 
ment ;" sojourn awhile with me, and I will lead thee into fairy land, 
and exhilarate thy imagination with my own experience in the 
lefinements of love. For myself, I owe it to candor to say, that 
my whole life's pilgrimage has been one unbroken series of loves 
.— 4iot selfish, but pure and disinterested ; love for its own sake — a 
willingness to love, without a reciprocation ; not bold, but a secret, 
smouldering flame, buried in the deepest recess of the heart, ready 
to glow and re-kindle, at the sweet smile of the first fair one, not 
manifesting itself in any ordinary way, and not disclosing itself in 
any fashionable way. I never dream of making any approxima- 
tion ; much more, of addressing the adored one ; for the very idea 
of being in love, dispels love's charm, and breaks his silken fetter. 
To me, it is the climax of felicity, to occupy some secret nAik, 
and gaze out from thence — build my castles of love, and luxuriate 
in my own rich imaginings. This is the soul and body, the very 
quintessence, the " sine qua non" of love. O ! I abhor your sim- 
pering parties ; your moon-Ught walks, mid-day rambles, and all 
your modem paraphernalia of love. "Love," says Irving, "can 
never be described." With all due respect for his fame, and def-» 
erence for his superior judgment, I demur ; and entreat you, before 
deciding so momentous a question, to hear first my theory, imd 
believe, at the same time, that I would notpresurae to call in ques- 
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tion, 80 high authority as the author of this sentiment, were it not 
that he is, and erer has been a bachelor ! 

Lore is a gem, which, in my opinion, may be likened to a kind 
of " bona fide" egg, laid in the human heart, and, will in its own 
time, invariably, batch, fledge and fly ; or if a domestic fowl, as 
it should be, will grow up, and become a plilrap, luSty pullet ! Or 
perhaps it might be likeued to an acorn planted there, destined 
sooner or later, to swell and sprout, and vegetate, and spread its 
foliage over the heart. If permitted to shoot up in solitude, it 
will gradually unfold its branches, and shed its fragrance on the 
"desert air;" but iu a community of kindred oaks, it will dehght 
to associate its "umbrageous shade," with its fellows. This is 
my doctrine ; and with this radical view, I can easily account for 
all the phenomena of love, both in ancient and modern times. 
Thus, owing to this spontaneous development, was it, that Re- 
becca, at first sight of Isaac, impulsively drew down her veil, and 
alighted from her camel. And thus, also, did the first cotiception 
of the tender passion, enter the breast of the royal poet of Scot- 
land, when, 

" With ettj aighe, such as mea draw in lore," 

he exclaimed : 

" O Lord ! what may thia be, 
That love U oT mich noble myght or kjnde ? 
Hath he upon our hertea auch maistrye ? 

Or ia all ibia but fejiiBt flmtasye ?" 

And thus did that same amorous and romantic prince have this 
inexplicable ' mystery' unraveled, when he beheld walking up- 
on the window of his prison-chamber, " the fairest and freshest 
young flower that he had ever seen," in the beautiful person of the 
' lovely Lady Jane,' of whose charms he became forthwith enam- 
ored. But, dearest ! a truce to love. 

Gentle reader ! An' thou hast thus far accompanied me, may 
be thou wouldst be pleased to have an inkling of thy com- 
panion. How important it is, that I should " show myself up" 
to thee, and to a discerning public ! Were this a proper time, 
copiously could I hold forth the inestimable and innumerable 
advantages that would redound, were all authors to "go .and 
do likewise." And who can doubt the right of the good pub- 
lic to know the feelings and impulses, tears and smites, hopes 
and heart-burnings, virtues, blemishes and backslidings, of all 
such as cater for the gratification of its literary palate ? Aye ! 
and who, too, can tell the exquisite delight it experiences, in fer- 
reting out all the little intricacies of their private or domestic his- 
tories ? What an unction to the soul, to learn even, that their au- 
thor wears a wig or spectacles, sports a cane or whiskers, or takes 
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Scotch nraff, and above all, whether he is a married man or a 
bachelor ! To gratify, therefore, thy bo laudable curiosity, and 
humor thy private whim, I wUl sketch a brief outline of my com- 
jdacent self; begging that, should you detect me wandering from 
the strict line of veracity, you will recollect that J am an auto- 
bir^TE^iher. The chief iogiedieDts in my composition aie, a ca- 
pability of gullibility, a perceptibiUty of the ludicrous, and a 
susceptibility of the tender emotion. I am a firm disciple of 
" Bumpology," having in the first place " got a character," in 
which I place implicit faith, and in the second, having had in 
contemfdation, for a long time, a " magnetic filght" to Venus ! 
Furthermore, I invariably stretch my mouth from ear to ear, on 
every common-place occasion, while others aie only thinking of 
looking grave. I have contracted a habit — call it a fault, or not, 
or what you ivill— « habit of giving utterance, unconsciously, to 
the emotions of risibility, without regard to time, place, or cir- 
cumstance. Never has an embai^o been laid on my jaws ! Some- 
times, I confess, I break out into a genuine infectious horse-laugh ; 
and anon, some fanciful conceit of the brain causes the humorous 
vein to take a deeper turn, and Sow in a richer current, widening 
and deepening as it fiow8on,and {voducing a sensation altc^ether 
internal, and yet not less delightliil ! 

I hate your selfish, moonshine dignity. O my soul ! enter not 
the arcana of that adamantine boscon I and from the long-faced 
gravity of that sanctimonioua [4uz stand thou aloof! Grav- 
ity, as " Poor Yorick" hath it, is an arrant scoundrel, a mys- 
terious carriage of the body to cover the defects of the mtnd ; 
a taught trick, to gain credit of the world for more than a man 
possesses ; and he verily believed that more evil was done by it 
m one twelvemonth, than by all the horse-thieving and shop-lift- 
ing of the last century ! Away, then, with that monkish cowl ; 
avert that sullen frown ; assume thy sweetest smile ; grant me 
an open heart, and an open hand ; yield thyself submissively and 
implicitly to my guidance, while I promise not to fatigue thee 
with the dull monotony of facts and technicalities, or tire thy pa- 
tience with a long catiJogue of localities, and a thousand nice de- 
scriptions of what neither of us care a fiddlestick ! But just to 
whisper in thy individual ear a " plain unvarnished tale" of sen- 
timent ; such an one as thou wilt delight to listen to, and I shall 
love to tell thee. The which, my dear Sir Critic ! shall be forth- 
coming in due season — and the which, my very dear Madam ! has 
not as yet passed the incijaent stages of conception. 

Andem. 
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HAtDEir,iiowlkr voman ended, 
Now the lauds of life Bie niu ; 

By the world all unbefneoded, 
hoyf ihou lisat, lonely one ! 

Where is he, the faithlera lover, 
Who thy guileleBB heart beguiled, 

Yet refuse^ thy shame to cover. 
Whilst upon thy guilt he nailed ! 

O ! deceived, ne'er deceii^ng 
Him, in whom thou didst confide, 

All his esmeit onlhs helieving, 
Lov'dst thou with a woman's pride ! 

Yes '. when others did deride thee. 
Thai thou stain'dBl thy virgin name, 

All their aympathies denied thee. 
Still his love seemed more than feme I 

Brief but bright thine hours oC gladness 
Burned iiill high for love and him I 

Long and lone thy days of udaeaa 
Flickering wasted, low and dim ! 

For thy ardent love he Blighted — 
Left thee, hopeless and tbrlom, 

Paireat flower, by chill Uasts blighted 1 
To a cold world's coldest sctnn ! 

Far &ota haunts of men retiring, 
^Von, and worn with psssion's strife, 

Slighted love, thy bosom firing. 
Drank the ludd fount of life ! 

Wintry skies are frowning o'er thee. 
Rude and itrong'a the tempest's breath } 

None thai knew thee, here deplore thee. 
Whilst thou sleep's! the aleep of death. 

And this gem, thy breast sdoroing, 
Innocent, and fan, and pale. 

As a dew-^p of the n 
Ftozen on ■ lily fVail : 
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Lot iu tide of life, freifa flowiqg, 
Bf death'* bligbting (tott ia clilUed, 

And iu hesn, ere pleamre knowing, 
In elemal aiUnce stilled ! 

Yel 'tif well— for ye shall nevar 
Feel the throbs of gmguiah more, 

That, in woe's consuming fever, 
BhaLe Ihe boeoni to its core ! 

Nature's child and passion's creatara ! ' 
Numbered with the voiceless dead ; 

Here, in this wild home of nature, 
Shalt thou have tbj lonely bed. 

Round ihee frowning, lofly mounlains 

Shsil forever guard Ihy real; 
And the brightly sparkling fountains 



Flowers ftoin thy grave upepringing, 
Each returning year shsti bring : 

Birds among the tu'snchea ainging, 
Ne'er for Ihee shall cease to eing ; 

And iby gentle, erring spirit, 
All its frailties here forgiven, 

Shall, we trust, pure joysinherit, 
" Where the weary rest" — in Heaven ! 



THE SHRIT OF ELOaUENCE. 

" PemiBsion, friend, comes not by toil or art; 

Hard study never made the matter clearer : 
'Tie (he live fountain in the speaker's heart, 

Sends forth the screuns that mell (he ravished bearer- 
Then work away for life — heap book on book — 

Line upon line, and precept bn eiample : 
The stupid multitude may gape and look. 

And fools may think youi stock of wisdom ample. 
But would you touch the heart, the only method known, 
My worthy friend, is first to have one of your own." Faust. 

What the shield of Minerva was in mylhology, eloquence is 
in the world of realities. The goi^on head of Medusa, on the 
former, had a transformiDg, a petrifying power over the bodies of 
men. The bunting spirit of the latter, controls the human mind, 
by an almost equally mysterious influence, and does all but new- 
create the passions and affections of the heart Cicero iDfonns us, 
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that after the death of Hortensius, he was left, as it were, the guardi- 
an of orphan eloquence, and, that under his fatherly care, she was 
prot«:ted from the too eager piirauit of unknown and persevering 
suitors, and was preserved in her chastity as a ripened virgin. 
Whether she has yet passed the days of her nonage, or whether 
she is now in the prime of womanhood ; or is fading away with 
age, is not for iis to say. But when we have heard her well- 
rounded periods, her nobly drawn figures, and have seen a tisteur 
ing multitude kept in silence by the music of her voice, we can-r 
not avoid the belief, that we see in her, the light elegance of 
youth, and the soft blushes of maiden purity, most beautifully 
blended with the statelier air, the noble grace, and the command- 
ing aspect of the matron. But we would not consider all hers as 
feminine atributes. Unless we drop the figure, and talk of elo- 
quence as a thing, we must assign to it also the majesty and manly 
proportions of masculine greatness. We must give to our ideal 
character, not only a depth of pathos, heartrending emotions, and 
the unique influence of light and playful satire, but also, the with- 
ering blasts of sarcasm, and the deep tones of a hery indignation, 
before which the stoutest hearts shall quail, as reeds before a 
storm. We shall therefore consider as united in sacred bands, 
the masculine qualities of oratory, and the feminine traits of 
, eloquence, by which they have sometimes been distinguished. 
Each has its part to perform, but it is to the united two, we are to 
look for the cham^Hon, in the cause of liberty, of property and of 
life. Here the widow and the orphan, here the wretched and the 
oppressed, are often compelled to fly for succor. This, as a miiror, 
turns the full blaze of day, into the dark and polluted den of ini- 
quity, and brings forth the guilty culprit, whose deeds cannot 
bear the light, and drags him in all his naked deformity, to the 
seat of punitive justice. This shields the innocent from the poi- 
sonous shafts of slander, of calumny and reproach. This pleads 
as with an angel's_ tongue, as with an angel's pathos, the right- 
eous cause of suffering humanity. This is the weapon which 
those whose hearts are lighted with the lamp of knowledge, and 
whose lot it is to tread the public walks of hfe, must often wield 
in defense of justice and virtue, and against injustice and vice. 

The means, then, by which the mighty influence of well-di- 
rected talents and eneigies may be best exerted and contrelled, is 
s theme which demands the serious consideration of those who 
may hereafter, as we have said, be called forth in defense of pub- 
lic and i^vate right, and as the avengers of public and private 
wrongs. The first two, and most important of these means, and 
those which first interest the young and aspiring mind, are the 
pen and the powers of the living voice. Both of these inflame 
the mind with ardent hopes and desires, and lead it forward ia 
fond imaginings to the effect of its own influence. Both are io- 
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s of pow«r, and both should lie cultivated. But thoagfa 
to wield the pen of a ready vriter, is an inraluable attaiomeiit, 
yet an ability to embody thought in breathing language, is fitr 
mon important. To this, then, we shall confine our ^tention. 

And in what does eloquence consist ? It has been defined by 
one to be, the ait of persuasion ; by another, that art or talent by 
which the discourse is adapted to its end ; and by another still, 
the art of r^idly transferring our sentiments into the minds of 
others. This last, which we believe to be, that of Professor 
Ooodrich, we shall adopt as our own, because it is more definite 
than the second, and is, perhaps, more complete than any other, 
which can be given with equal brevity. But with the first, Dr. 
Blair's, we have no agreement. We regard persuasion as an ef- 
f^t, rather than as aoy part of eloquence ; and, consequently, if 
eai, in the definition, means any thing, it means so much as to 
render it altogether iniq>pro[viate. And beside, if this be a just 
defiaitioD, then the art of deception, which often enables us to re- 
move doubts, and to silence an unfavorable passion or disposition, 
by conjurii^ up some greater one to overcome it, is, in ten thou- 
sand cases synonymous with eloquence. 

As we wish to consider the spiWi rather than the practice of el- 
oquence, we must of course regard it in this, as a native talent, 
and not an art. We could wish indeed, that our language afford- 
ed a better title for it, than art is in any case, for, that we believe 
to be justly applicable, only to the oratory through which elo- 
quence, in wme of its forms, is exhibited. Oratory is an art ac- 
quired by persevering practice, and we may designate eloquence 
as the son), of which that is the body. It is, then, in itself, en- 
tirely distinct from the faculty of writing well, or of reading with 
gracefulness and ease. These may be, and usually are, employed 
as rich and beautiful drapery, but they are no part of its nature. 
For the study of that, we must look into the heart of the speaker, 
to the character of the audience, to the subjeet of the discourse, 
to the circumstances of the occasion, and to the object to be 
gained. 

And whose heart was ever kindled with the living fire, whose 
bosom made to thrill with emotions of real pity, or sympa^y, and 
whose spirit roused to half the pitch of ardor lor action, by the 
cold, and formal oratory of the schools, to which it often is by 
the full tide of feeling which gushes from the human heart ? We 
know, that art may approach indefinitely near to nature, in her 
imitation, and may excite corresponding emotions. We know, 
^t the oratory and representations of the theater do, oftentimes, 
produce much of the effect of real eloquence. But, that^ectis 
not of long duration, because it comes not with the force of truth, 
and, ther«ore, cannot leave upon the mind a lasting impression of 
the justice of the thing, and of laudable motives in the t^teakw. 
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Hence vre see the truth of the sentiment contained in the lines 
which we have placed at the head of this article, viz. that in 
order to gain access to the hearts of his hearers, the orator must 
first possess a heart himself, and must feel the emotions which 
he wishes others to feel. 

Again, while oratory knows no dUtinction between right and 
wrong, between falsity and truth, we assume the ground, as We 
bare just intimated, that where real eloquence exists, there must 
be truthinthe8ubject,justice in the object, andpnrity of motive ia 
the speaker. The end of eloquence is to be gained by enlightening 
the understanding, by moving the passions, or by exciting the wilL 
Now, to jwoduce any of these effects, to gain such free access to the 
heart, ta to persuade, to convince, to astonish, pr to infiame, the or- 
ator must be one upon whom his audience can rely with confi- 
dence, as far at least as the subject before them is concerned, and 
whom they can respect for the qualities of his heart, as well as for 
his knowledge and talents. The most exalted genius, if its pos- 
sessor be a man at whom the finger of scorn is pointed, will find 
the avenues to the hearts of his'hearers guarded as with " gates of 
iron and triple brass," and will be utterly incapable of rousing the 
passions, even, unless it be to a transient, a momentary excitement. 
He will have no power to jwepare them for vigorous and long- 
continued action. 

We have said that eloquence in its true character is not an art. 
We have treated it as a native talent that Ues deep in the inmost 
recesses of the sotd, as if designedly placed thero in near proxim- 
ity to the passions which it is its chief function to excite or to 
soothe, and through which it operates on the most latent springs 
of action. 

We may now inquire, What are those principles in our emotive 
or affective nature, which lie most directly within the infiuence of 
eloquence ? One kind of effect is jwoduced, by this spirit-stirring 
enei^, on the emotions of sorrow, fear, shame, and hunulity, 
whose tendency is to dispirit and unfit the mind for enterprise. 
And another kind of effect results from its infiuence on joy, hope, 
patriotism, on emulation, and on anger, all of which elevate the 
soul and enkindle a zeal for action. The sentiments of love, 
esteem, and compassion, may be turned to account either way, 
to elevate or to depress the mind. The power of eloquence, how- 
ever, is most direct upon the. feelings of pity and sympathy, of 
which with some other writers, we would call the former a pas- 
sion, or rather a group of passions, some painful and some pleasing, 
such as commiseration, love, and benevolence. The latter we 
would call sim[dy'an emotion, or a quality of soul which renders 
it susceptible of passion, but is not a passion of itself It is an 
emotion, however, which the speaker can not by any art create 
ia the mind of the hearer. His power to excite it, and to oae it 
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as a key to the heart, to the casket of the pasaiona, must depend 
in no small degree on hia own good character, but more on the 
mighty theme, and on the important pdnci|de8 and coasequencea 
at stake. 

Bloquence then, is not oratory simply ; is not fluency of speech ; 
not eloquence of diction ; not dignity of sentiment and lively ex- 
pression merely : these are not eloquence. They may, indeed, 
be her helpers, the agents through which she acts, but we repeat — 
these are not eloquence. And " action, holy, sublime, god-like ac- 
tion," is not all of eloquence. It lies far back of all these, and 
did he there, a principle deep, and strong, and living, long before 
the rules of rhetoric were framed. However closely it may be 
muffled by art in pam:tice, yet its birth-place is in the soul. Na- 
ture implants it there in the rich soil of the feelings, though it is 
the culture of art which must nourish and train it up in its vigor- 
ous growth. 

The thoughts of the young and aspiring, who would cherish 
eloquence as their own, are often carried back into the past, to 
study the character and influences of .those who have shone con- 
spicuous in the world as models of eloquence. Our imaginations 
are called into full exercise, as we think of a Cicero, of an ^sctii- 
nes and a Demosthenes, of a Pitt, a Fox, a Sheridan, and a hun- 
dred others whose names are embosomed in the hearts of the 
lovers of genius, and whose very forms, even, we are wont to con- 
jure up from the shades of a nearer or more remote antiquity, to 
invest them with an ideal majesty, with yastness of intellect, and 
with magnificent traits of character. Meanwhile the memory 
of their virtuous deeds, of their devotion to their country, to the 
cause of justice and truth, and the thought of the circumstauces 
in which they were placed, come over us with an interest and a 
power which nuiat ever cause the coldest heart to feel. We hear 
their deep, full tones, upon which applaudii^ multitudes hung 
with rapture. We see the crowd ; we understand the subject, the 
occasion, and the awful consequences at stake. Then begin to 
bum in our own heiuts, those deep feelings which alone could 
give birth to tliat eloquence so often, by the ancients, described 
by the impetuosity of the torrent, by the flame, and by the light- 
ning, and which held multitudes flxed in wonder, admiration, 
and awe. We see how it was when 

" Bome bf the tide of words along, 
One voice, one miod, inapiied the throng." 

And not only t^e on^r in whose breast the flame of eloquence 
has been kindled, but the bearer, also, who catches its emanating 
rays and feels them glowing in his heart, seems to see with an eye 
dilfeient from otben; sees iar beyond the limits that bound their 
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Tision ; sees all nature rising op before him in one grand siicces- 
Hon of comparisons and metaphors ; sees til things full of splen- 
dor and life. He hears a roice which others bear not, a voice 
which speaks to his ear in the deep, majestic tones of the thunder. 
He feels the inspiring touch of genius ; and the wild burst of en- 
tiiusiasm which bums in his heart, inflames the passions, rouses 
the courage, sparkles in the eye, and speaks in those strong ima- 
ges which others leave to pass unnoticed. 

It consists often in a look or an action. It comes from the heart 
and reaches the heart. Hence, there is an eloquence in what- 
ever touches the same cords of feeling which are touched by the 
eloquence of oratory. There is an eloquence in tears, an elo- 
quence in wo, an eloquence in the imploring look of animals, and 
an eloquence in mute, inanimate paintings, as well as in 

" Tboughts that breBtfas and wordi that bum." 

There is eloquence of the most spirit-stirring kind in martial mu- 
sic, and the proud array of arms. Such was burning in Ossian's 
heat when he said, " Ak autumn 's dark storms pour from two echo- 
ing hills, so towards each other approached the heroes. As two 
dark sUeamlets from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on the 
plain ; loud, rough, and dark in battle, met Laughlin and Innis- 
fail. Chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man with man. 
Steel clanging sounded on steel. Helmets are cleft on high ; 
blood bursts and smokes, around. As the troubled noise of the 
ocean, when roll the waves on high ; as the last peal of the thun- 
der of heaven^ such is the noise of battle." 

We have thus endeavored to study the philosophy of elo- 
quence ; and, if its true characteristics are what we have stated 
them to be ; if it Ues in the matter and the person, in the feelings 
of the heart, feelings which are the consequents of high and holy 
principles of truth ; and if it only uses elocution and gesticulation, 
as the mediums through which it'transfers those feelings to the 
bosoms of others ; then we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
that the dull and heartless discipline of the schools is not elo- 
quence. We conclude, that such is not that meager, airy some- 
thing, the art of oratory, which has so often appropriated to itself 
the name of eloquence, though destitute of its spirit ; and which 
has often, too, led men of riper minds than ours, to treat of etO" 
quence as an art. We conclude, that oratory is not eloquence, 
that eloquence in itself is not an art, and that they who so re^ 
gard it, mistake the imitation for the original, mistake the casket 
for the gem which it contains. 

Closely connected with this subject, is a question of deep in- 
terest to the orators of the jN-esent day. : In what must they differ 
from theancients, in order to be eloquent, and to keep pace with 
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the improrement of the timea ? We will not speak of the import 
tant crises and convulsions so frequent in the ancient republics, 
and which were so well calculated to enkindle patriotism in the 
hearts of the noble and the biare. Nor will we speak of the 
unity of their interests, of the superior sway of the passions, of 
the bravery and warlike valor which were then considered as the 
height of human virtues, nor of that spirit of noble generosity, to 
which the world have been almost strangers, since the days of 
chivalry passed away. All these had a mighty influence on the 
heart of the orator ; but we pass them by. We will not draw 
the picture of on. assembly, in which almost the whole people 
were hastily collected together, when the enemy were at their 
gates, and when their decisions were to be formed on the spur of 
the moment. We will not speak of the complexity of modem 
interests, of the amount of statistical information to be given, or 
of the influence of the press, in [O'eceding the orator in the dis- 
semination of knowledge on all subjects of exciting interest. Nor 
will we speak of the influence of modem refinements to enervate 
the mind, and to deaden its susceptibilities ; nor of the mixed 
ebarsctar of our assemblies, which often closes and bars the 
heart against every approach ; not of the tendency of the arts 
and sciences to reduce oiu style to the dry statement of matters 
of fact, and thus to root out from it those images and figures with 
which the style of the ancients abounded. 

But there is one thou^t demands our serious consideraTitm. It 
is this. The advancement of the world in knowledge, morality 
and religion, has led modem minds and modem feelings to require 
of the orator the prevalence of all good qualities in his heart. 
Whatever the case may have been in ancient Greece and Rome, 
it is clear, that at the [resent day, if the orator would gain the 
ends of eloquence, he must be as we have said, one worthy of the 
confidence and respect of his audience. If we have taken a right 
view of the subject, then true eloquence, eloquence that shall in- 
variably produce its appropriate effect, there cannot be, where 
there is not purity of design in the speaker, and tmth in the sub- 
ject. And we remark, that however easy it may be for a man to 
convince himself, so far as to make that belief his rule of prac- 
tice, yet be cannot so easily convince his reason, and therefore, he 
will not feel die influence of those high and holy motives which 
he otherwise would, and consequently cannot transfer to the 
minds of his hearers a force sufficient to overcome all their jweju- 
dices, and to convince their understandings. But let there be jus- 
tice in the theme ; let the speaker be one who is honored and 
loved, one in whom there is a depth and soundness of intellect, 
and a clearness of apprehension which he can clothe with the sen- 
sibility of taste, with a fertility of imagination, and a fluency of 
speech for his thoughts, and then, by the weight of his ai 
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aod motives, and by the beauty and force of his illttstrations, he 
will be able to carry the minds and the hearts of his heu«rs along 
with him, in the pnrEuit of the great fvinciplea of justice, and 
right, and morality. And if there has not been a degeneracy of 
mind in modem times ; and if the priest at God's altar, if the 
statesman in the halU of legislation, if the advocates at the bar 
of justice, shall ever feel the full force of the obligations resting 
upon them, and shall properly fit themselves for their stations, 
then may we hope, at least, that it shall no more be said, that Ci- 
cero or Demosthenes ever felt a purer or a hvelier emotion than 
they, and sever poured forth nobler strains of eloquence than Sow 
ftom their hps. Then too may our orators hope to disprove the 
Bentiment contuoed in those words of Milton, 



and as they look back with longing aspirations after the fame of 
kindred spirits of earlier ages, they too may hope to acquire " a 
duration equal, an existence deathless." — v — ^n. 



TO THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
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Wilt., then, I miut belieia the tale waa trtte ; 

For now I aee thtit phiz, in every line, . 
As like our own u ever painter drei* ; — 

Or, rather, oun i* Terj much like thine ; 
For JTour mge geologi«u are worth 
Belief, thine haa priority of birth. 

Thou art a stem and rough old fellow, 
And Terj fond, withall, or solitude, 

To Btajr so long where all the mad winda bellow, 
And itrivc to see how unbecoming rude 

Thej can appear, when Molua lets forth 

Their rafe fh»n his cold dungeons of the north. 
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Tbon art m gnv* m mj Greek ProfeaBOr, 

Aad niBch Don rigid in thj gimritf ; 
But DOW Buppoae br once jron torn eoafamm, 

And tall ui ■ometluDg of the d>;i gone bj. 
Thou bait ■ namo and biitory, no doubt; 
Come, apeak than, let ua hear tkee tell it out. 

We motlala make atranfe gnenea at tbj birth : 
Some Gi tbe date aix tfaoueand jean ago ; 

Some men there are, who ttadj nought but eartb, — 
And then thej get greet Gune bj what they know. 

Of theae, aome aa; a couple thouaand later } 

And aoma, who count bj aanda, and tooka, and atrata, 

Would place it back beyond e'en Time himaelT, 

Into the reigD of cbaoB and old night. 
But I would laj them all upoD the ahelf, 

For Doe abort tale from Ihee to aal ua right. 
Tbej then would be relieTed from all their atnigglea, 
To prove that tmthi like tbeira can not be jugglea. 

Now for a tale, to make ua (tare with wonder : 
Say, did the deluge make the Notch in factf 

And did the waten tear the hilla aaunder, 
Aa from tbe eartb nwiatleaaly they backed 

Off intu Ukea, and rivers, and the ocean, 

In ancb dark cavea to Maj their wiM commotion. 

And did the whale and huge leviatban 

Play round the« in the world's strange days of old, 
Ere eartb bad yielded in tbe step of man, 

Ot Paradiae and Eden had been toiil 
Arc our strange ftcts and stranger theories 
To be accounted truths ot phantaaiea ! 

Hast ever seen that serpent of the aea. 
Who sometimea shows his snakesfaip off Nahant, 

Twining his acaly sinuoaity 

Amoog these hilla ? Was Hnstodon extant, 

Aa some would have it, till the da^s of Noab, 

Too tug to enter at tbe ark'a amall door P 

Perhapa thou'lt tell us how the Indian croaaed 
At Bebring's Strait, or by what other way i 

No answer f Haat a tongue, or is it lost I 
Well, be it so. But one thing more, — I aay 

You need nut be so apBriog of your knowledge, 

We've learned it all (nil long ago at college. 
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Chiptik I. 

" I loved thou hilU, I loved the flavren. 

That duhed with geme iheir BUnny swell*, 
And oft 1 fondly dreamed fbr hourt 
By atTsams wltbin Ihoee moUDlaio della — 

And ahc wu linked, I know not why, 
With leave* end flowen, and lundacape* fklr, 
And ull beneath the bending eky." 

Mebbilt our little caleche whirled down the ouly street in Lau- 
renne worth mention ; and a beautiful street, too, it was — lined 
with cottages, so embroidered with shrubbery, so adorned with 
gardens and rines, that I felt at once, at home, where so much 
taste and refinement appeared. 

" Where will Monsieur be please to stop ?" asked our postillion. 

*' Drive to that small white house yonder, with the green blinds, 
fronting the chapel," answered my father. 

"Ah! de good Pere Duval? — yea sare," ejaculated the Ca- 
cadian, reverently crossing himself; and bestowing, at the same 
time, one or two hearty " sacres" upon his horses, accompanied 
with a triumphant flourish of His whip, we soon brought up at 
the door of the mansion. 

We were ushered into a small but comfortable parlor, well fur^ 
nisbed with paintings of saints and martyrs. I noticed upon the 
only table in the room, a very beautiful cross : a wreath of fiesh 
roses and violets was twined around it, and white I was admiring 
their brilliancy and perfume, an inscription at the bottom caught 
my eye. I looked again and read : 

Pauline Roziek. 
1812. 

The reverend father soon appeared, to interrupt my contempla- 
tion, and the reader may imagine how anxiously expected he 
was, when he is told that with him I expected to pass four or five 
of the best years of life, for better or for worse. I confess, I was 
somewhat surprised to see so cheerful and apparently jolly a per- 
sonage, where my imagination had pictured a stem, severe pbys- 
i<^nomy, and a frame worn with fasting and penance. Chi the 
contrary, however, he had all the appearance of a good liver, and 
a ifood-natured man ; besides, large and sparkling grey eyes, with 
an expression somewhat humorous, set off well his round, full 
fiice. He wore a dark cassock, fitted close to the body and reach- 
ing quite to the groimd. Nothing ever amused me so much, ia 
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tbs aspect of the priests, as the circular tonsure upon the ctown 
of the head, and when I became domesticated, I frequently an- 
noyed the holy brotherhood, by passing my hand over the smooth 
spot, and ridiculing what appeared to me unusual and ridiculous. 
F£re Duval exerted an extensive influence ; for miles around, the 
inhabitants were accustomed to consult him, not merely in religion, 
but secular affairs ; and natural goodness of heart, combined with 
singular shrewdness and tact, enabled him to retain it for a long 
series of years. Possessing considerable wealth, and fervently 
sacrificing it to the interests of the church ; he bad with infinite 
pains established a college, in this retired spot, and no sooner was 
it understood that Pere Duval was to preside over its interests, than 
all good catholics made every exertion to aid him in his holy de- 
sign. It was now in a very flourishing state, and to these stran- 
gers, my father, in his anxiety for my improvement, determined 
to confide me. I wept sorely at this decision. I assumed a man- 
ly tone, and vowed that my first week's residence here should be 
the last ; all would not do. So soon as the fit of temper had sab- 
sided, my sire would coolly remark : 

"Ah! when you have become accustomed to the excellent 
toup ma^e, and chattered a little French, you will soon be con- 
tented." 

So here I was, gentle reader, at the age of thirteen, tolerably 
well looking, thinking myself remarkably so, with a few books, 
a watch, which as it had just come into my possession I flourished, 
with the addition of a very gorgeous chain, and lastly, a portman- 
teau, well stocked with clothing, and containing, among other 
things, a new gilt bible, and a copy of father Clement, which my 
kind mother in the warmth of her affection had added, hoping, 
doubtless, that it might serve to retain me in my allegiance to the 
[ffotestant faith. My father, with his customary despatch, at once 
broached the object of his visit, and hia propositions were re- 
ceived with every sign of approbation on the [xut of the priest. 

" Come here, my dear child," said fie, holding out his hand, 
"do you think you shall love me f I hope you will be happy 
here, and we will do every thing in our power to make you so. 
You shall stay with me, and I will introduce you to some friends, 
whom I am sure you will very much like. Will you tell me 
how old you are, and what is your name? Ah! what beautiful 
eyes you have !" 

So saying, he drew me forward and began to caress me. 

Now, be it known, that ever since I doffed the frock, for its 
more manly substitute, the trowsers, I had always indulged the 
moEA ineffable contempt for every thing p^taining to the weaker 
sex, and while under other circumstances my habitual bashfulness 
would scarcely have allowed me to make an intelligible reply to 
these incLuirieS] I now felt that it was my duty at once to assert 
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my claims to independence ; bo looking boldly into the smiling 
face before me, I answered, " Franlc Fiaaer, sir, and I am thiN 
teen years old," 

" Ah ! indeed ; well, my dear Frank, you shall go now into my 
garden, where you will find eonie excellent iirsit, and my Uttle 
Pauline will show you where to findthe^best." - : . 

"Pauline, Pauline," resounded through the. h^t, .end soon a 
very lovely girl appeared, with a basket hiinging upon iher arm, 
and a bunch of newly-plucked flowers in her hand. 

" Did you call me, uncle ?" said she, tripping softly ovec th« 
carpet. She looked up and seeing strangers, blushed and hes- 
itated. 

" Yes, my dear, I wish to introduce you to a new friend, who 
isgoing to hve with us. You must treat him kindly, and try to 
make him forget the dear sisters he has left behind. Come, give 
me your hand, and you, sir. There, now, you know each other ; 
go into the garden, Pauline, and show Mr. Francis, where are the 
best pears, and I will send for you, when I want you." 

Beamiful Pauline ! even now, when age is stealing gently up* 
on me, and I begin to detect grey hairs among locks once dark 
and glossy, thy form still flits before my fancy. 

The flaxen ringlets, ttie soft blue eye so full of tenderness, 
the cheek flushed with the bloom of health, the modest surprise, 
the flowers, as they hung from the hand dropped in the first im- 
pulse of embarras^nent, the foot advanced, and with all, the aflec- 
tionate glance of inquiry ; all these are now distinctly before me, 
and till I lie down in the cold, dark grave, the vision will not past 
irom my memory. 

We wandered through the garden, plucking the flowers and 
the fruit, the sweet giil stopping occasoi^y to point out some ob- 
ject, which to her possessed attractions, and then oflering me a 
beautiful rose or pink, which I very gallantly received and as care* 
fully preserved. We sat down in one of the arbors, and so well 
acquainted already had we become, that every thing connected 
with ourselves, which recollection could surest, was mutually 
related. 

Her story, though short, was sad. She was the daughter of an 
officer, who was killed in the last war, by the bursting of a bomb ; 
her mother, the sister of &ther Duval, died many years before, 
80 that excepting the care' and aflection of her only remaining 
relative, she had never experienced the warmth and tender 
solicitude of parental love. It had been the wish of her fa- 
ther, and was still the intention of her uncle, that she should 
demote herself to the service of the church, aud pass her life 
in the shades of the cloister, and though she said nothing 
which I dared to construe into such a. meaning, I thought I 
heard her sigh, when she came to this portion of the narrative. 
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I felt lonely bdcE desolate before, at the thought of being left so 
long among strangerB, but when I sav Pauline, and heard hei 
mournful tile, I knev that my sorrows were trifling in comparisoD, 
sod that I bad found a friend, of whose interest and sympathy I 
might always be confident. The shades of evening were fast 
clonng around us, yet, even then, I was somewhat vexed when 
the voice of the good father summoned us to the house. 

"Well, my dears," said he, smiling, "are you acquainted 
now ? Nay, nay, don't blush E*aaline, and, Master Prank, those 
■re beautiful flowers ; pray, where did you get them aJl ? Kit 
come, come, supper has been ready this hour, and we must not 
keep your father waiting." 

The rest of the evening, I spent with my father. His jves- 
ence brought back the recollection of home and all its beloved 
inmates. I went to bed that night with a heavy heart, and far 
tigued by travel and excitement, soon sank into sound and re- 
freshing slumbers. 

I might have slept till noon, had not good P4re Duval, well 
aware bow painful would be my first thoughts on awaking, gen- 
tly roused me. 

" The sun is up, mon cher file, and you must come and see how 
lovely every thing looks this morning. Your father has gone, 
and he left behind this kiss for you, and something else, which I 
must not tell you of now." 

I thanked him for his kindness, but I could scarcely restrain my 
tears. It was my first absence from home, and I may be forgiven 
this weakness. 

Almost every one who visits the Canadas is especially charmed 
with the picturesque appearance of the little villages in the neigh- 
bortiood of Montreal ; and it has oflen been lemaxked, that they 
bear no slight resemblance to the romantic cottages of Normandy. 
Of all these, Laurenne decidedly bears away the palm of superior 
beauty. A broad sheet of water, stretching far in the distance, 
here and there dolled with a sail, dashes gently upon a coast 
pleasantly doping Irom the bay. At its head stands an old fort, 
built in the French style, its yawning port-holes and massive gate- 
way, covered with moss and ivy. Beyond, an immense ridge of 
bills bounds the )»ospect. Behind the antique chapel of St. Pe- 
ter, to which all good Catholics flock on every holy day from the 
surrcHUiding country, are shown a number of huge mounds, the 
remains of a rude fortification, constructed by the brave Mont- 
gomery, on his last and fatal expedition. Last of all, but by no 
means least interesting, I mention the dwellings of the gardeners 
and fishermen, by whom Laurenne is principally inhabited. > 

But a short time elapsed before I began to feel myself quite ai 
home, and to enjoy something like contentment. My studies were 
light, since my only object was to acquire the correct pronuncia- 
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tion of French, and this vns ea^y accomidished, by constant in- 
tercourse with those who spoke it in purity. I soon began to form 
many valuable acquBintauces, some which the lapse of time has 
not been able to sever. It was an interesting and romantic sight, 
to see 1)8, in our long black gowns, march every evening down 
the broad street, and wind around the bay, solemnly telling oui 
beads, and responding to the prayers of the priests at the head. 

Pere Duval possessed a large and valuable library, and it was 
here that the greater portion of my time was spent. The good 
man himself sat in his high-back, cushioned arm-chatr, among 
books and papers, during the greater part of the day, and we often 
communed together upon subjects of interest to both. Thus my 
mind acquired a strength unusual in one so young, and my judg- 
ment rapidly improved. I cannot say that there was ever the 
least direct effort on his part to influence my religious belief; but 
80 kind and affectionate was he, carefully abstaining from any 
reference to this deUcate point, that, before 1 was well conscions 
of the change, my sympathies were enlisted, and 1 began to look' 
wpoa images and the confessional with a- more lenient and partial 
eye. 

O ! with what emotions of dehght do I recall those happy 
hoius ! All was peace and tranquilLty then. Time glided rap- 
idly along ; but every day brought with it some new joy. Some- 
times, with my gun or fi^ng-rod, I traversed hill and dale 
and grove. I would lie whole days on the grassy bank of a 
murmuring stream, watching the playful movement of the car- 
rent, and the gambols of the fish. Every where I found oppor^ 
tunities to indulge those fanciful moods, which became daily an 
increasing source of happiness. 

And ^iline was always my partner in these enjoyments. 
Blest with a correct taste, and a remarkable sensibility to all the 
charms of nature, she inspired me with a portion of her own 
ardent admiration of the beautiful and the subHme. Although, 
while listening to her artless descriptions, and hanging upon the 
soft and full tones of her musical voice, I felt that these scenes 
were indeed bright and lovely ; something also whispered, that, 
were they a desert, and that desert my dwelling-place, she would 
be the fair spirit I should select for my minister. 

Three or four years thus passed away, and my passions became 
stronger, my principles more decided. One day, on ray return 
from a diort excursion, I found a letter from my father. He in- 
formed me that the time allotted for my residence in Laurenne 
had elapsed, and that he wished me imroediately to make prepa- 
rattons for returning. I closed the sheet ; my feelings were nei- 
ther those of satisfaction nor of grief. I longed to visit sweet 
borne again, and review foi^otten scenes of enjoyment ,* but could 
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I leare the kind old man, the familiar bowers and streams, and 
Pauline, the dear Pauline ? Ah ! could I do all thia 1 

Subduing my emotion as well as I could, 1 hastened to the ii- 
biary, and found Father Duval there, as usual, engaged in adairs 
connected with his station. He saw, from my countenance, that 
I was ill at ease, and his welcome was consequently doubly kind 
and cheerful. When, however, he learned the real source of my 
anxiety, his own features were disturbed, and for a few moments 
he was silent ; but bis face soon assumoj its wonted serene and 
tranquil expression. I shall not stop to relate his affectionate as- 
surances of continued friendship, his excellent advice, his sorrow 
at the necessity for my departure. I was just taking my leave, 
with a bunsting heart, but my foot had scaice crossed the tbiesh- 
bold, when he called me back, and said — 

" My dear Frank, yon will leave dear friends' behind ; but those 
call you, to whom' you are bound by higher and holier ties. I 
can beae it well myself, for I am accustomed to disappointment, 
though God knows I shall never forget the many happy hours 
we have spent together ; but Pauline, Pauliue, I fear, will find it 
more difficult to endure. Poor girl ! she is almost alone in the 
worid, and you have been to her a kind friend. Go to her, my 
boy, and strive to soothe the sorrow I know she will feel." 

I answered nothing, for I could not, but hurried from the apart- 
ment, brushing away the tears, which I could not suppress. I 
knew where I should find Pauline. Not far from the cottage, 
was a grove of hemlocks and pines, and in this delightful retreat, . 
we had U^ther constructed a bower, and adorned it with every 
little device which our ingenuity could suggest. It was autumn 
DOW, and the leaves, though mostly fallen, had assumed a variety 
of shades ; still, it a^orded an agreeable belter from the heat of 
mid-day, and it had been the scene of our happiest hours- 

I approached the arbor. Pauline was there ; for I heard her 
sweet voice gaily warbling a snatch from some French song. I 
paused and listened, and dearly distinguished the words. It was 
a favorite air of mine, and, sung at this sad moment of parting, 
seemed to speali prophetically of the future ! 

" Chuile Romgnol, chuiW 

Toi qui K Ib ctBui gai 

Tu a> le eoeur i Hra 

Hoije I'aii pleutet. 

II 7 a long tenia que je t'ume JanitJa je ne I'aubliru." 

Ay, truly, 'tis a beautiful dream. I can never foi^et, thought 
I, and I know not whether it will end as dreams usually do, 
where hope enters, in disappointment ; but at any rate, I am re- 
solved, to transplant this' modest flower, and nurture it with all 
the care and tenderness of affection. 
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I can not describe the misery, the despair of the poor girl, when 
she heard of my intended departure. In rain 1 assured her of 
the strength and ardor of my attachment, and that, after I had 
obeyed the wishes of my parents, I would return and live with 
her forerer. Her sorrow kuew no alleTiation. She dreaded the 
lapse of time, and that, when I bad returned to the bosom of my 
earliest friends, I would forget the quiet and solitude of Lait- 
xeone. 

At last the farewell was spoken, and, with an aching heart, I 
turned my face homeward. 

CoArTut n. 

" From each cured nook atid fretted bend. 
Cornice ind gallery seem to send 
Tooe> tbM witb leraph bymna might Mend." 

Whm I reached home, I found that a marked change had 
passed over the scenes of my eariiest days. , 1 looked in vain for 
the old buildings, bridges and signs. They were all gone. Fields 
over which I had often rambled, were now occupied by stately 
edifices. Streams, by whose side I had whiled away "the lazy 
hours of peaceful day," were dried up, or turned into a different 
channel. The change extended even to the recollection of once 
fioniliar faces. There were some, to be sure, who would scan 
me narrowly, as I passed through the strange streets, and some- 
times we recognized each other; then was sure to follow a string 
of exclamations, expressions of cold welcome, which sickened 
and disgusted me. Some failed in the attempt, and would stop 
and glance a look of inquiry, which seemed to say, " I have 
seen that person somewhere ; but where, I can't for my Life recol- 
lect." My old school-matea had gone ; here and there I found 
one, but time had obliterated the strong ties which once united 
us, and our meeting brought with it no satisfaction. It was only 
within the sacred joecincts of the church, that I experienced any 
of those delightful emotions, which, though unnoticed then, hal- 
lowed the days of childhood. When I saw the well-known form 
and the benevolent face of the minister, breathii^ from the desk 
the same aspirations of love and gratitude, to which I had been 
taught with joy to respond, I recognized familiar sounds, and my 
heart melted at once. I remained but a short time in my native 
city. The transactions which had occurred during my absence, 
were all recounted, the delightful tranquillity of Laurenne, the 
partiality ani goodness of Pere Duval, and my Pauline's blooming 
beauty. My Pauline, I said, for in the same breath, I told of my 
TOWS and affection. I could not see that my story excited either 
disapprobation or ridicule. With their usual calm and thoughtful 
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fiMesight, my panmtt warned me that yoathfiil tovs are fleeting, 
aikl, indeed, my father soon expressed a wish that I should seek, 
in foieign conatries, that experience and useful information, which 
u then so easily acquired, i had itot been many months at home, 
before a letter came from Pauline, full of tendemess and devo- 
tion. Some passages breathed a spirit of melancholy, so tender, 
yet subdued, that while they made me shed some warm and pas- 
sionate tears, they strengthened my resolve to seek her again, so 
aoon as fortune would pennit. 

We continued to correspond, and in one of her letters, she 
hinted that a change in her situation was about to take place. 
What that change was, I was unable to divine ; but when ati 
unusual length of time elapsed, without any letter or message 
from her, my fears and suspicions were aroused, and I was about 
to express my wishes to my father. He anticipated my design, 
and proceeded to discuss plans and projects for a long absence in 
other climes. 

I found him inflexible in his detenninatioo. He was unwil- 
ling that I should form any important connection, until I had seen 
more of life and its sorrows. After much deliberation and delay, 
the day fm my departure was fixed, and once more I turned my 
back npon home and country. 

Away, " o'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea," sped oar 
bark. I can not follow the quotation with sincerity, for my 
thoughts wandered back to Pauline, — my heart was there. 

I saw strange sights then. For the first time upon the waters, 
I felt the force of sublimity. Natore is all poetry ; and on the 
ocean, she stirs up the hidden sources of feeling. There is mu- 
sk in the stillness and in the roar of the deep sea, plaintive, pen- 
sive, when calm, — terrible and sublime, when the billows are 
heaTing and convulsed. 

A ftw days brought us to the shores of Ehirope. I formed no 
fixed ]dan for my route. My only wi^ was, to behold regions 
consecrated by time and tradition, and they were all before me. 
Many would have sought their happiness in the active Uid stir- 
ring scenes of the great capitals ; but this was no desire of my 
heart Perhaps it was a disordered fancy which induced me to 
desert the glitter and pomp of cities, for the solitude and quiet of 
the country. 1 knew why this was so. Palaces, military parade, 
the decorations of nobiUty and crowded assemblies, were all far, 
hi removed from those associations which early became part of 
myself. Trees, leaves, and green things, seemed to whisper of 
I^uline. Retirement induced thoi^ht, and thought hope,— 4tope 
that I might yet repair the mischief I had already done, in de- 
stroying her peace. 

Ehit, despite these longings, there were no olriects of interest in 
the old world, upon which my eye did not rest often with ad- 
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miration, Imt as frequently with disappointment. The varied 
Bceirery of Switzerland ; the Kuiny hills of France, laboring un- 
der the weight of an exuberant vintage ; the land of the Cid ; 
and Germany, with her immense forests and vast rivers ; each in 
their turn exercised my powers of observation and thought. In 
viewing the grand models of architecture, by which these lands 
aie adorned, the ^lieodid specimens of sculptuie, and their mag- 
nificfflit and perfect paintings, my love and veneration for the au- 
thofs of these divine works was augmented, and often did I visit 
the lone resting-places where their remains reposed, and in the 
contemplation of their virtues and accomplislmients, feel myself 
daily becoming a " wiser aud a better man." 

It was after three years thus employed, that those events oc- 
curred, which terminated my absence, and determined the for> 
tunes of my hfe. 

The season of the Holy Week was fast approaching ; bands of 
pilgrims, with their scrips and staves, thronged the streets of 
Rome. The churches were now crowded with devout Catho- 
lics, and &om the pulpits and the piazzas, the friars proclaimed 
the unity of the church, and displayed the cruci&x to the gaze of 
the populace. Every where were seen, processions of penitents 
passing beneath the arches and ruins, their waists circled by ropes, 
and preceded by large black crosses. With the curious, I too 
sought to gaze upon the ceremonies of this sacred period. I saw 
then, the holy sepulchre of Christ ; the open portal of the tem- 
ple, which contains this sacred memorial, poured forth a flood of 
light : it was filled with people, but it was as silent as the grave. 
I listened to the solemn strains of the Miserere. When the plaint 
of a hundred voices echoed through the sounding aisles,— voices 
unsurpassed in richness and depth of melody, the strains found 
an echo in my heart, and I longed to join in the mournful chant 
The hour was fast approaching, when I must leave these scenes 
and climes forever, and this reflection clothed them with a higher 



The walls, columns and shrines of the chureh of St. Sylves- 
ter, reflected the blaze of the innumerable tapers by which it was 
illuminated. The solemn swell of the oi^n, blended with the 
chorus of the nuns, combined to produce a sublime and touching 
harmony. An immense multitude filled the church. Noblemen, 
merehasts, artists and citizens of all conditions, hurried to behold 
the melancholy spectacla Sad, sad sacrifice ! Though the 
pathway and the altar are strewed with flowers and votive ofler^ 
ings, though multitudes gaze with admiration upon thy kneeling 
form, though all unite in applauding thy devotion, and the bles- 
sings of cardinals and the sighs of friends axe blended tc^tb^, 
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yet, bride of heayen 1 shall the gloom of the cloister recall thee to 
bitter reflections, fruitless, alas ! Thy dearest joy will be to catch 
through the iron bars of thy prison-houae, a glimpse of the greea 
fields and the distant hills, race the scene of thy happiest bouts. 
The bloom upon thy cheek must lade, and the light of thine eye, 
now so lustrous and sparkling, grow dim. Clasp the coral beads 
to thy bosom. Give thy tresses to the world, and veil thy coun- 
tenance from the Ught of the sun. Through the arched dome, 
thy knell is tolling, and the images of the saints seem to look 
down fondly, yet sorrowfully upon thee. 

Such were my melancholy reflections, when I saw the victim 
enter the crowded church, in full dress : her dark tresses blazing 
with diamonds. There was something in the appearance of the 
aposine, which interested me : her beauty was not of that lively 
and sparkling character, which attracts our admiration, whether 
we will or not. It had rather a pensive cast, a mild resignation, 
perfectly enchanting in one so cinuimstanced ; I could not clearly 
distinguish her features where I sat ; the jewels dazzled my eye, 
and the full and flowing garments disguised what I felt must be 
a faultless form. 

When the sermon was concluded, the affianced knelt at the feet 
of the Cardinal. She abjured the world, its pleasures and aff'ec- 
tions. As her voice softly began the solemn chant, all was hush- 
ed and still, throughout the vast church ; not an eye but was 
moistened by tears of pity and sympathy. The strains floated 
through aisles and arches, growing each moment louder and 
more distinct. My emotionB became more and more uncontroll- 
able. 1 cast my eyes again upon the reclining figure. Ood of 
heaven ! Is it — can it be ? No, it is an illusion — it is impossible. 

Breathless and trembling, I gazed ; she was despoiled of her 
ornaments and splendid attire. As one by one the robes which 
concealed her from recognition were removed, the pulses of my 
heart beat more audibly ; my head grew dizzy ; the blood seem- 
ed to speed through my veins like burning lava. When every 
covering was taken off, and I beheld clearly the bright eyes and 
lovely countenance of the young novice, nature could endure it 
no longer. I dashed from the solitary recess which I had occupied 
during the ceremony. I threw my anas wildly into the air. I 
shouted, "Pauline! Pauline!" and then all consciousness de- 
serted me. 

When I awoke from the trance, I found myself in a splendidly 
furnished apartment. There was every evidence of opulence and 
luxury. My mind was confiised ; I wondered at the marvellous 
richness of the furniture and the couch upon which I lay. While 
I was yet striving to collect my wandering thoughts, and to recall 
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the scenes of the last few dayB, a light fonn glided to the side of 
the bed, and bending over me, seemed to watcb earnestly for 
some token of returning animation. 

The features appeared dim and indistinct ; I fastened my strain- 
ing eyes upon the face ; my vision grew more clear. Ah ! then 
the truth was manifest. There is but one in the world can boast 
those expressive eyes, that beauiiful mouth. 

" My own, own Pauline," I murmured. 

She made me no answer, but pressed her warm lip to mine. 

"How came you here?" I asked. "Where is Pere Duval? 
Have you indeed sworn to forsake us ?" 

She replied cheerfully, " Don't ask me any questions now, 
dear Frank, the mystery shall be cleared up in time, but now you 
must be calm and quiet. The danger is by no means past; but 
you have another friend who will rejoice at your recovery." 

With these words, she left the room ; a few moments and I 
was clasped in the affectionate embrace of father Duval. 

My request for the solution of these unusual occurrences was 
soon gratified. Almost immediately after my departure, the health 
of Pauline begin to decline. Her face, once animated and cheer- 
ful, was now seldom lighted up by a smile. This alteration was 
soon observed by her kind protector, and he resolved at once, to 
try the effect of a warmer sun and a balmier atmosphere. Upon 
his arrival at Rome, whither he very naturally directed his course, 
he received all the attention and respect, which the influence he 
exerted on the catholic interest in the Canadas commanded. As 
time passed on the melancholy of Pauline increased. She appear- 
ed more willing to assent to the long cherished wish of her uncle, 
that she should become the inmate of a convent. Consent in a 
mind like hers, soon became desire, and it was only my presence 
and agitation which interrupted the ceremony, and deprived the 
church of its prey. 

And now, dear reader, fancy my joy, upon finding myself in 
possession of the most beloved being upon earth. A few months 
saw us once more place foot upon our native soil. My parents 
gladly coincided with my wishes ; and it is in the dear solitude of 
Laurenue, that I record these strange events. 



TO A EILL. 



Flow on thou bubbliog, BpsiMing rill, 
And Hi tt>ou ninnest, Bparkle Btill, 

My lingering thoughts shall dwell with thee. 
Although thy ganlle munnura be 
Unheard by me fbrerei. 

ei 
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THE LOSS or TBE PITLASKI. 

mibark, WM, thU Ibej would b« on 



" Oaly mu niglit at mo," 
Wm BchofHl oft with jocund glee, 

Aod boaoiD* jojroUB leap ; 
Ai bidding ftieodB and land adieu, 
Exulting eyea are turned to view, 

The proud boot plough (be deep. 

Proudlj and gBllantly ahe flew ; 
Pn^tiom galea around her blew, 

Aa ahe cut the yielding wave — 
And " like a thing of life," ahe rode, 
Aa oohmioiu, that with her abods 

" The beautiful and brave." 

But ah I the rickpaing heart afarinka back. 
Aghast, to follow her dread track. 

Through that eveutfiil night— 
When head of age and infant brow 
Were doomed, witb youth in richest glow, 

To aea no coming light. 

Wild through the ocean's solitude. 

One ahriek which chilled the bestt'a warm bl< 

Broke on tbe midnight air; 
Down, down to coral cavemadeep, 
They sink, to find a toat, long ileep, 

The good, the bright, the ftir! 

Horn dawned along the murky iky, 
O'erJiitlows rolling wild and high. 

With ihattered wreck beneath ; 
Revealing tbere, a BcnttDred band, 
Stiuggling through nature's atioag command. 

To shuD tbe coining death 1 

In vain they aeek tbe flying land, 

Id vain the; raiae tbe imploring hand ; 

None sees — none heara their cry ! 
The firmest soula begin to quail. 
And tender apirits faint and ful. 

And meekly yielding, die '. 
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Thrice thej behold day's paniiie hne, 
And mornini; light return to view. 

With gathering ills dismayed ; 
When famine gBunt, and brooding now. 
Begins to knit the lowering brow, 

And prompts to darkest deed ! 

Oh '. can diatresB and ikmine make 
A fiend of mao ? urge him to lake 

A brother's sacred blood? 
Forbid it heaven '.—fu better die, 
Tfaui bear through life it» fearfnl cry 

For zengeance to our God '. 

But there Wat mte who eat apart, 
StitI stiaining to his breaking heart. 

His yoang and lovely boy ; 
He heeds not all the passing atrife, 
Reckless alike of death or life. 

His child kii thougbls employ ! 

Hia darling boy !— and where waa sha 
Who watched his helpless infancy, 

With a mother's waketiil eye P 
Howl on, ye winds ! ye billows roll ! 
Ye cannot wean a parent's soul, 

Nor break strong nature's tie i 

But now, a raj of hope hath come. 
And visioni bright of Iriends and home, 

Kevisit aching hearts — 
Above the roaring ocean wave, 
A voice is heard — " I come lo save '." 

What joj, that sound imparts ! 

United to their ftienda in woe. 
Each beait lo join in fervent flow 

Of gratitude appears. 
To him who saved — but ah ! bow weak '. 
Words fail their thankful thoughts to speak ; 

They bleu him, with their tears I 

Oh! long will he — that "friend in need," 
Who proved hia worth by gallant deed- — 

Be known in tbsii abode ; 
And kneeling at a mercy seat, 
Their children will his name repeat 

In infant prayer lo God '. 

And Ibou, fair Wilmington, — Ihy name. 

As cherished " household word," they olaini 

To wear it in their beaits ; 
And broken apirita soothed by thee, 
Can ne'er fo^t thy sympatby, 

'Till life's last pulae depaifs '• 
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MoDur fbr the &1l«n, fbr the fint 
Whom Death hath liom ub takeo '. 

Honrn li>r the savered tie of love, 
Of fneodehip never ihaken ! 

Hoorn fbr the heut that climbed nith iu 

Up Wiedom'i holy mountaiti 1 
Moum for the hopee 4II crushed, while life 

Wu yet within iU fbuotaio ! 

Mourn Ibr the fhendB lo bood bereft 

Of one too fbndlj cheriabed ! 
Houm for oUTselveB, clamnateB of him 

Who bath bo eorlj peiished '. 

Honrn for the fallen '. E'en mute nature weepi, 
When but the joung do die, and o'er them keep* 
Hei wakeful vigiU ; and the luniiner ere 
Sheds tear-dropa, and the whiBp'ring breezes grieve, 

Pauiug hie tomb whose race is run, 

At mom or at the set of sun. 

"I^ loaDtf DOW to mourn. Aye, he did aland 
With nB but yesterday, as hand iu hand 
We ploughed the chuHc field, and onward preMcd — 
A toilsome way — at Wisdom's high behest, 
To gain, beneath thoee sunny akies 
Where Fame doth dwell, A richer prize- 
He was onr comiade. As the birds that Mng 
At mom or even, in the maiden apriug. 
Converse of pleasure, wi did we converse 
In ffiendahip's bowers, — did each to each rehearse, 
Id love that mutual burdem bears. 
Our bopea, our comfiirta, and our cares- 
He died I — and death waa like the woodman's stroke. 
Selecting oft the yonng and thriftiest oak : — 
He died 'mid aummei suns and summer showers, 
And sonp of birds, and balmy brealhs of Bowers, 
Just verging into youthful prime. 
At life's young dawn of summer-time. 

He sleeps, snd not alone. They made hie bed 
When yet the grass wared not o'er the recent dead ; 
Where fbr abrother fiist they Op'd the tomb, 
And for a slater then, whose early bloom 

Passed with the flowers of spring away, 

£veo in the vemftl month of H aj. 
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And they sball deep; — we'll not diilarb their reat, — 
And jeai bj jeu ihall be their gnve tnrf-dreMed ; 
And there the winds that round them moaiuDg aigh, 
Shall murmur dirgea as they winder by ; 

And when tbe autumn o'er them grievea, 
Shall strew that hallowed spot with leaves. 



EFILEOOMENA. 

PiuBi, Reader, for a moment, and look around thee. In the hoMe of thine oit' 
ward couiM, and aurrounded by so many excitements lo increase thy epeed, it is 
well to check thy Sight, to lake a retroapectof the past, and with the keenest pro- * 
phetic eye to reconnoitet ihe (ulore. Many a destractive shoal and quicksand would 
be avoided, if in thy voyage apon the broad ocean of lifii, and amidst ila wttves 
and conflicting winds, thon ahouldst more frequently take (dleervations and find thy 
distance and departure. He nbo dashes along through the varied and ever vary' 
ing scenes of an active and buay world, perfectly reclcleas of what has been or vrill 
be the conBequencea of such nnreatrained fury, acta the pajt oFtheinconaidente, if 
not the madoiBu and fool. It is then the dictate of wisdom, to rest awhile at ano 
of those stopping places which intercept our paths, to gather np the " bila and 
ends" of gone-by days, and thua loinvigorateaudorm ourBelveafbr a new campaign. 
The cloae of (hia college year, now at hand, afibrda one of those periods to which 
we allude. Its acenea and oTeaU can now be mentioned only as things that w»e. 
The privilegea it a&brded, improved or unimproved, are irrevocably past ; ita traos- 
BCtiona sealed uf for another day. But reader, in thy vows of self ameudjaent 
yet nnflilGlled, still pressing with increased responsibility, — the goal which a no- 
ble emulation has reared, high on the tiill of science, yet unattained, atill inviting 
with new and bewitching charma, in these thou hast yet graunda of hope. Jual 
redeem thy time by closer application) buckle on thine annor anew, and fear- 
lesaly meet all opposition, and soon the syren voice of the seducer will be bnahed, 
and the lofty summit of classic excellence will be surmounted. [Who ssger than 
tea fbr good connsel.} 

But a Bttdnesa comea over ua when we call to mind the events which have de- 
prived lu of so many of oor friends and claaamaiea, those who commenced the 
year with us, buoyant with hope, 6ushed with higheipeclatioDS, and eagerly ttriv- 
ing fbr the highest honora our Mantua confera. Some in their pddy moments of 
relaxaUon and merriment, stepped over the bounds of legal enactments, and bav* 
been compelled to vacate thair places. Othen thinking only of their destiny, 
qoivering upon the pointof the tutor's pencil, have been obliged to seek their health 
in other and distant retreats. • • * And one who but yesterday was by oar 
side, in the foil tide of onward movement, has bid ua a final adieu. For almost 
three yean, the ranks of the class of 1839, were unbroken by death. But at 
length, the insatiable fbe has come, marked his victim, and Dioksoh is mo More, 

But reader, we will leave this aubject of retrospection, with only these few 
sketchea, and let each fill up the piclore to hia liking. We have other things to 
«ay, and must on. 

To the contributors to Ae pages of our Magazine, which, with this number ' 
doMfl it* in. V<A., wo reran) out moel hiunble thtoks. The conununicttioiiB tbat 
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hare Iimb ioMrUd, rebel konor upon ibor uiibon, uid will beivafler be permed 
with deliffaL Their eetimation by the public ii eeea in our widening circulalioD, 
and tbe intercit wilh which the iwuiiiB of ererj Dumber ii watched. We hope 
fbr a couti nuance of your &vorf. 

To thoee whose commonicationi have been declined, we can only say, we have 
acted our beat judgnieiil and without partiality, taking into the account, your and 
our Owa chanctets, and the character of our publicnUon. We heartily syrapa' 
Ihize with yon, gentlemen, and would invite you atill to write, making each bet- 
ter than the tail, and there is no telling what you may yet do. 

Reader, if thou art one of the two hundred and Gfly nubacribers who have 
proDiplly met our imall bill of only two dollara, we make you a polite bow, with 
■ " dunk yon, air," and ihall iniiat on a renewal of your aubacription for the torth- 
coming volume, fbrtbe particulanconceniing which, pleuesee proepectUB, Butif 
thou art one of that hundred who were quite ready in giving their names, who 
have been eager to receive all our numhen, iTom the first, but have never sent oi 
• "■ingle hit of a cent of your money, to pay the printer," if thou art one of tbeae, 
we have a word for thine eapecial benefit Whether a graduate. Senior, Junior, 
Bophomore or Freahman, it matteiB nothing to UB. We ttiinh the lolution of a 
■mall lum in simple proportion might be profitable. It shall be elated in due form. 
If ttvo bandred and fifly aubacribera who pay theii lubecription , will raise only 
Cve hundred dollan, how much will one hundred aubecribera raise who pay noA- 
im£~~oi, how many of the latter moat we have to austain our publication. But 
without any joke, w« mutt lume tmr pay, Thinh ua not aevere, because we can 
■Mke DO farther compromise. Tbe responsibility of auslaining this Maga^na, 
both iMfernaUji and eitemaZly, reals upon us ; and we cannot pay our printer, un- 
leas you meet our demands, and we cannot commence another volume ualeaa our 
printer is paid. " But stay, slay," we hear thee intreat, " it ia bad enough to be 
dunned in tomm»m liaws, (especially when our pockets are as empty a* a parish 
charily box,) but amidst tbe horrora of a dreaded and a still more dreadful examin- 
ation, it is beyond endurance. We wonder we are not already quite ei>«iu- 
mmUd," We will no further urge our claim here then, but will appear " in per* 
Bona," with our bills, in due form. 

We thank jou for the suggestion of the examination, and we will gladlf 
sit down for a moment and condole together over this common calamity. A 
wJMe tBttk.foitr tettiem a day — horrible ! ! If these sre DOt days that try stn- 
doDU, hesds, we thinh there nevei were days that tried meD's souls. Be yOU 
a cold, phlegmatic tnped, ot any other creature, that never started a drop of per- 
spiration in all your life, unless in the focns of a solar microscope, yon must 
have had a >' wet jacket," for these fow days, or you are made of " firmer atuff," 
than noat men. No quartets are given here ; all must toe the mart, whether 
+ or — ; no allowance forwant of memory, for slip ofthe tongue, for obliquity of 
viaioD, or (to speak more classically,) fbr "optica! Ultuioiu;" the whole must be 
told, or a condition ia appended. Who could but be Mul under such foailul forebod- 
. inga? Whether asleep or awake, we are constantly haunted by the horrors of this 
UoodlasB inquisition. But there is some consolation in the fiwt, that these annoy- 
ances will aoon be over. Let us take good cbeer then ; halcyon days of aweet re- 
leaaa fiom our coDstanl toils are at hand. Though weariness, depression, and 
aven the blues themaelvea, may prey upon our frames and drink np our spirits, yet 
Wtlo'morrow and we are away. Already, our feelings begin to be enlivened, and 
our hearts, (and perhaps sirms other hearts,) to leap in high exultation, only with 
tbe dtaugU, that we shall so soon be in the embrace of irieDds whom we love. 
Tbe paterBal houfs, with all its endeared Haocifttiws, the places of our sport 
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u)d menimeal in childhood, and all the Bcenes that cluster uoand our own " dear 
home," BOW burst upon our view, so soon we ihall be there. Bilence then, tboa 
hated dsnglerin tbetur.thatliBatHioftenbToke'Ouifivea'clackslunibera. Avaant, 
yn terrific dreama of " failurea," " condltionB," " letters home," and " admoni- 
tions." Away these restraints, that bind ua only to Leiicona and text hooka. 
Recreation uid pleaanre in the society of friends, is now the order of the day. 
Our caps of real happinesa aball soon be filled to overflowing. It ia the auoera 
greeting of a brother's esteem, the affectionate sympathy of a aiater'a love, the 
ingenuous welcome of a father's open heart, and the gushing tenderness of ft 
mother's undying affection, that re-animatei the spiiits, that drive) away the hor- 
rors of depression, and disarms melancholy of its most poign&nl sting. May such 
he thine lo meet, kind reader, when free from the pressure of college eiacliona. 
A six weeka' vacation is befmv thee. Haste Ihee then lo " drink at pleasure'a 
fountain," and participate in all the dellghia of aocial and kindred enjoyment. 

But lest we should become too sentimental, we leave this most interesting topic, 
imd will introduce our readera iuto ou t more secret retreat. 

Editors' Room, fourth atory. South Middle, two o'clock, P. H. Thermometer 
Bt95. Rather ahotplace,9ureenough, especially after aNorth Hall dinner. A* 
usual, there was considerable delay in getting together and organizing for i^era- 
tioDS. It waa obvioua ou a slight glance at Boniface, that a storm was gatlTeriiig, 
while be walked the floor and flourished bis cane most furiously. At length hia 
impatience arose beyond ftjtber reslnint. 

" This is intolerable," aaid he, with a roost savage frown, " Where is the presi- 
dent.' It ia now twenty minntea paat two o'clock, and we ore not in busineaa. He 
deserves a severe reprimand by the board. I move" — 

" That you keep cool," inteuupted Pbaon, with his usual good nature. 

" Keep coot," GOn^nued Boniface, " such a day as this, and in auch a place, 
healed seven times beyond summer beat '. And Ibe tardiness of the"— 

At this instanl,'lbe president entered, streaming with perapiralion, both hands 
full of papera. He immediately called lo order, and thus addressed the board : 

" Gentlemen, we shall need to make all poeuble despatch in busineaa to-day. 
Here are four essays from twelve to Iwenly pages each, two tales, a dramatic sketch 
»nd iwenty-fbur poema — all must be read and dispensed with at this meeting." 
There waa a profound silence tbr three minutea. Boniface had so far recovered 
hia equilibrium as to be seated. Og began lo look around to see if there werecon- 
Teniencea for lodging. Pbaon, though he can endure almost every thing, could 
not screw his patience quile up lo a four hours' session. He broke the silence by 
(noving, that half the communications on hand be deposited in the box for a eub- 
•equent meeting. Carried unanimously. 

The preaident then began : 

" Translation of VirgiTa Edogve, addretaedto PolUo." 
"Pastoral muses, lei us sing things of greater might. 
Trees and the humble tamBrisk do not all delight, 
Rural subjects should be worthy of a consul's sight ; 
So, now for a time, we'll permit them lo take their flight." 

" And these lines with them," cried Boniface, giving hia curly ear locks a sud- 
den brush ; " We want no such translalions of oar preparatory studies." 

' Lines addressed to C were next read. "What order will you take on these 

lines P" inquired the President. 

" I move that C be permitted lo receive them in manuscript," muttered Og, 

" and that the author be the bearer." 
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" ' A DiMm.' Will 70U hear ii ?" 

" I Ii*d ■ dream, melhonght deputing day 
FluDg its lut ray a id giorj where I lajr," 
" Bright ^ot that," crieil PadlodeeD. 

" Walchiog with liitleii eye (he iDiiniiiiring tide," 

" Held, hold t" inleTTupted Tubal, " tbii ia dreaming with one eye opea. I 

move (he aathor be adviied to get anug aaleep, belore he atlempta to dream again." 

Canied. 

" Here, genllemen, ia an ' Ode to the Muaea.' " (We have room onl j for the laat 

" I feel jour iiupiratioD nigh 
1/lj aoul aacending aoara on high 
O th&t at laat [ thui might die 
A-wriling poetrj' '." 
" Poor lellow," nid Og, in a moat adTectiog tone, " he has probabIj|rini« before 
thia time — a warning to other poela." 
" Peace to hia aahea," aaid Fadladeen. 

■< No loBi to the world, if acorea more should apeedilj follow," cried Fhaoo. 
Here the reading was interrupted b; a fuot rap at the door, and who ehould en- 
ter but the printer's d 1, with a bill in his hand; which, paning to the Preei- 

dent, he giumbled out, in a trembling under tone, " Mr. H"""" would like to hare 
hia p-B-y," and then darted for the door, aa if expecting a kind of pay Ibr his im- 
podence which would not be quite aa acceptable. The Preaidenl, on opening the 
bill, atarled with satoniabment. " What, what ia here ?" he exclumed. " Some 
mistake, or our Treasurer 1b in fiiult. Hear the bill read." 
" Editora Yale Lit. Hag. 

To B. H"*" Dr. 

To bal. due for Noa. 7, S and 9, of Mag f 96.00 

GeDtlemen — The above muat be ptud forthteiA. 

Youra, B. H*"™'." 

" I move," said Tubal, " that the Treasurer be called on to report the atale of 
our finances. We cannot move another atep in this waj. Not only our purmi, 
but auxtredil and character are involved. It is vain to think of commencing anew 
volume, unlesB we can pay our bilU for the one now closed." 
The Treaenrer then arose, and remarked as follows : 

" Mr. Preaident, — Our afiairs are really somewhat embarrassed. It is true me re- 
ceived the Magazine into our bands with flaltering statements of its pecuniary re- 
•ourcea. Our predeceBsors showed us their accounts, and told us of some hundred 
unpaid subacribers, trom wboni we should receive ample funds tor oil the liabilidea 
of the current year. I have uaed all the milder measures to secure payment as 
fksl aa our treaauiy demanded. But thus lai I have been almost entirely unsuc- 
cessful. Of the forty students who are still in the arrears, few show indications ef 
payment; and from sixty subscribers abroad, not ont cent has been received. Now 
this loose method of managing our afiairs, wilt never moke the Magazine go. All 
our subacribers muat be prompt pay — in etery cast in odiMtnca." 
Kepoit was accepted, and the Board adjourned. 
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